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PREFACE. 



The present work, which I have now endeavoured to 
render less objectionable, is obviously destined for the 
use of those whose critical studies are yet in dieir' 
commencement. To younger readers, and to such as 
have «ot access to 'more extended and elaborate per- 
formances, it may perhaps convey some useful in- 
struction : it is not 'calculated, nor is it intended, for 
those who have already made any considerable pro- 
gress in such enquiries. Some compendious treatise 
of this nature seemed to be wanting ; and the author^s 
attempt to supply the deficiency, has been attended 
with a degree of encouragement which has surprized 
no person more than himself. 

Although it was my principal object to treat of prose 
composition, a few observations on poetry are ooea^ 
sionally introduced. The remarks on the various mo^ 
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difications of figurative language, are equally applica- 
ble to prose and to poetry ; but the poets have sup- 
plied the most copious and striking illustrations. 

As the rules of criticism are more successfiiUy in- 
culcated by particular examples than by general pre- 
cepts, I have endeavoured to illustrate every branch 
of the subject by apposite quotations, chiefly from 
writers of acknowledged reputation. In many in- 
stances this was an easy task ; but in the classification 
of the different characters of style, it was attended 
with more difficulty and hazard. In estimating the 
merits and defects of any composition, there is much 
room for variety and opposition of opinion ; n«r is it 
to be expected that different inctividuals will alw4^« 
i>e disposed to regard the same passages as nervoua« 
elegant, or graceful. It is however of importane^ for 
the student to become acquainted with the chaiyictei^ 
istic manner of the most eminent writers ; arid the va- 
rious examples which I have produced, if they should 
&il in their primary design, may at least be rendered 
conducive to this subordinate purpose. To exhibit 
the progressive changes or improvements of EngUsh 
style, I have subjoined a long series (^ quotations 
from distinguished authors, arranged in chronological 
order. The selection commences about the period 
when that of Dr. Johnson closes, and it gradually de- 
scends to our own time, without however including the 
name of any living writer. 
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It WBfl my first wish and intentioii to pnqp«ie a 
wofk which might have some claim to be considered as 
ofriginal ; btit I speedily discovered that I should best 
constilt, if not my own reputation, at least the adraa- 
tage of the reader, if I assumed the more humble cha- 
racter of a compiler. I have accordingly attempted 
to avail myself of the previous labours of many dif- 
ferent authors, distinguished for their learning or 
judgment. For the more valuable instruction con- 
tained in this volume, the reader is in a great measure 
indebted to Bishop Lowth^s Introduction to English 
Grammar, Dr. Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
Dr. Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, Lord Karnes's Ele- 
ments of Criticism, and Mr. Melmoth's Letters. To 
other occasional sources of information I have been 
careful to make the proper references ; but to these 
writers my obligations have been so numerous, that I 
forbore to quote them in the usual form ; " not that I 
might appropriate their labours, or usurp their, ho- 
nours, but that I might spare a perpetual repetition by 
one general acknowledgment." 

In the present impression, much has been re- 
trenched, and more added. In the former editions, 
which amoimt to a considerable number, I had no op- 
portunity of correcting the press: and the errors of 
the printer, as generally happens in such cases, were 
gradually multiplied ; many passages were rendeied 
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CHAP. I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Some phUosophen, supposing that mankind did not 
receive the gift of language from the divine author of 
their being, have been pleased to explain the process 
by which they must have fitbricated a language for 
themselves ; but if mankind had been sent into the 
world without the principal organ of speech, I could 
almost as easily have believed them capable of in- 
venting tongues. In the opinion of other writers, 
eminent for their learning, the true system of etymo* 
logy consists in tracing the words of every language 
to. one primitive speech. The researches of modem 
philologers have ascertained the radical affinities of 
many languages, which were formerly believed to 
have no connexion with each other ; and there is 
every reason to anticipate that the further progress of 

B 
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such researches will be attended with new discoveries 
of the same nature,* 

The great and important object of language is, to 
express the various wants and affections of those by 
whom it is spoken. In the earlier stages of civil 
society, man is contented with such comforts as are 
easily procured, and the operations of the human mind 
are circumscribed within narrow limits : his vocabu- 
lary is consequently scanty, though, at the same time, 
it may be fully adequate to every purpose to which it 
is applied. But as luxury and refinement advance in 
their gradual progress, the language of the community 
becomes more copious and elegant : it not only over- 
steps its ancient boundaries, but hastens to lay aside 
its ancient rudeness and barbiarism. Material improve- 
ments cannot however be introduced by any sudden 
exertion ; they must be the result of that experience 
which a length of time only can bestow. 

* Of the Bpeoulations of Joannes Elichmannus, a veiy learned 
physician, Salmasius has given an interesting account, which I do 
not remember to have seen quoted : " Quod ad hoc aevi latuit ple- 
rosque eruditonim, ex eadem origine corapererat fluzisse GermanU 
cam et Persicam lioguam, ad hanc ilium conjecturam ducente infi* 
nita vocum copia, utrique lingua communium, sed et verbis similt. 
ter terminatis, eodem modo compositis, aliisque multis argumentis. 
Qma porro mnlta quoque vocabula reperiuntur in Fersica dialecto, 
qu» et O/aca sunt, sed ita Orapca, ut etiam non minus videantur ease 
Oermanica, ex eo non vane augurabatur, pluria etiam Gracos de* 
buisse Scytbice origini, quo ex fonte tarn Persica quam Germanica 
profluxisset.** (Prsfatio in Tabulam Cebetis Arabicam, sig. *3. 
Lugd. Bat. 1640, 4to.) The Scythian or Gothic origin of die 
Greeks has at a more recent period been ably iUustrated by Dr. 
Jamieson, in a work entitled ^^ Herma ScythUus^ or the Radical 
Affinities of rhe Greek and Latin Languages to the Gothic.** 
Edinb. 1814, 8vo. 
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Before the elegancies of literature can claim any 
considerable share of attention, a spirit of general im- 
provement must have begun to pervade the state ; and 
accordingly we find that vigour and originality of 
thought have always preceded beauty and accuracy 
of expression. In the firstcefforts of untutored genius^ 
the harmony of periods is little regarded : such words 
as most r^idily occur to the recollection of the writer, 
are almost indiscriminately adopted; and these are 
generally arranged without much attention to elegance 
or propriety. 

Thus, if we take a retrospective view of English li- 
terature at no very remote period, we shall often find 
the beauty of the thougjbt obscured by the meanness 
of the expression : its pages are frequently deformed 
with uncouthness and vulgarity. Nor is it altogether 
untainted with these faults in its present state. 

Propriety and beauty of style seem often to have 
been considered beneath the attention both of an au- 
thor and a reader. The ancients however regarded 
this subject in a different, point of view : to be skilled 
in their native tongue, was esteemed among the num* 
ber of the politest accomplishments. Julius Caesar, 
who was not only a great warrior, but also a man of 
fashion, was desirous of adding this accomplishment 
to his other shining qualities ; and we are informed 
that he ^studied the language of his own country with 
much applicaticmj as we are sure he possessed it in 
the highest degree of purity and elegance. The lite- 
rary world cannot sufficiently regret that the treatise 
which he'wrote'upon this subject, has perished along 
with many olfaer valuable monuments of the same age. 
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But although we are deprived of the benefit of his 
observations, we are happily in the possession of an 
illustrious instance of their effects ; and his own com- 
mentaries will ever remain as the brightest examplar, 
not only of true generalship, but also of fine writing. 
He published them indeed only as materials for the 
use of those who might be disposed to enlarge upon 
that remarkable period of the Roman history ; yet the 
purity and graceMness of his style are such, that no 
judicious writer afterwards dared to attempt the same 
subject. Cicero frequently mentions it as a very high 
encomium, that the celebrated Roman orators possessed 
the elegance of their native language : he introduces 
Brutus, declaring that he should prefer the honour of 
beinff esteemed the great master and improver of 
Roman eloquence, even to the glory of many triumphs. 

As beauty of composition tends to heighten the na- 
tive charms of truth, it ought never to be regarded as 
an object of small importance. — But it may be allied 
that truth requires not the foreign aid of ornament. 
It is not indeed necessary that she should be exhi- 
bited in a glaring habit; but she ought certainly to be 
clothed with decency and propriety. A beautiAil 
woman in careless and sordid apparel, can never ap. 
pear to great advantage. 

To some of the English philosophers, sdence has 
many important obligations; but would those great 
authors have diminished the utility of thieir literary 
labours by employing more smooth and polished lan- 
guage ? Never indeed does the force of reason more 
effectually subdue the human mind, than when she is 
supported by the powerful assistance of manly elo* 
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quence ; as, on the contrary, the most legitimate argu- 
ments may b^ rendered unavailing by being attended 
with a feeble and unanimated expression. There is as 
much difference between comprehendii^ a thought 
clothed in the language of Cicero, and that of an ordi- 
nary writer, as there is between viewing an object by 
the light of the sim and by the light of a taper. 

Malebranche has assuredly fallen into a very strange 
conceit when he insinuates, that the pleasure arising 
from the perusal of a beautifiil composition is of a cri- 
minal nature, and has its source in the weakness and 
effeminacy of the human mind. That man must pos- 
sess a very uncommon severity of temper, who can 
find any thing to condemn in the practice of embellish- 
ing truth with additional charms, and winning the 
heart by captivating the ear ; in uniting roses with the 
thorns of science, and joining pleasurie with instruc- 
tion. The mind is delighted with a fine style, upon 
the same principle that it prefers regularity to con- 
cision, and beauty to deformity. A taste for the 
beauties of composition is so far from being a mark of 
any depravity of our nature, that I should rather be 
inclined to consider it as an evidence of the moral rec- 
titude of our mental constitution, since it furnishes a 
direct proof that we retain some relish of order and 
harmony. 

Few objects have ever appeared of greater im-- 
portance to wise men, than to tincture the young and 
susceptible mind with an early relish for the pleasures 
of taste. Easy in general is the transition from the 
pursuit of such pleasures to the discharge of the 
higher and more important duties of human life ; and 
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sanguine hopes may commonly be entertained of the 
pupil vho has evinced this liberal and elegant turn of 
mind. It is favourable to the growth of many, vir- 
tues; whereas to be devoid of taste for the fine arts, is 
justly regarded as an unpromising symptom in youth, 
and raises suspicions of their being prone to low gra- 
tifications, or destined to drudge in the more vulgar 
and illiberal pursuits of life. There are few good dis- 
positions of any kind with which the improvement of 
this faculty is not in some degree connected. A cul- 
tivated taste increases sensibility to all the tender and 
humane passions, by ^ving them frequent exercise ; 
while, on the other hand, it tends to weaken the more 
violent and fierce emotions, by exciting in us a lively 
^nse of decorum.* 

From these observations it will appear that the 



* It may not however be altogether superfluous to warn the young 
reader against supposing that learning and virtue are inseparably 
ccHinected. The literary history of eveiy refined nation affords too 
many proofs of the contrary. *< If,*' says my very ingenious friend 
Mr. Carlyie, *' to know wisdom were to practise it ; if fame brought 
true dignity and peace of mind ; or happiness consisted in nourish- 
ing Ihe intellect with its appropriate food, and surrounding the ima- 
gination with ideal beauty, a literary life would be the most enviable 
which the lot of this world affords. But the truth is far othemise. 
The man of letters has no immutable, all-conquering volition, more 
than other men ; to understand and to perform are two very differ- 
ent things with him as with every one. His fame rarely exerts a 
fiivourable influence on his dignity of character, and never on his 
peace of mind : its glitter is external, for the eyes of others ; with- 
in, it is but the aliment of unrest, the oil oast upon the ever-gnaw- 
ing fire of ambition, quickening into fresh vehemence the blaze 
which it stills for a moment.** (Life of Friedricb Schiller, p. fUL 
Lond. 1825, 8vo.) 
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charge of Malebranche is not only ill founded, but ab- 
solutely ridiculous. One would however be apt to 
suspect that certain writers among us had considered 
the subject in the same gloomy point of view ; or at 
least that they had studiously avoided every re£ine» 
ment in style, as unbecoming a lover of truth and 
wisdom. Their sentiments are debased by the lowest 
expressums; they seem condemned to the curse of 
creeping upon the ground all the days of their life. 

But there is another extreme, which ought also to 
be carefiilly avoided. Language may be too pompous, 
as well as too mean. Some authors mistake pomp for 
digmty ; and with the view of raising thenr express 
sions above vulgar language, elevate diem above com- 
mon apprehension. They seem to consider it as a 
'mark of their genius, that it requires some sagacity to 
discover thdr meaning, but when their meaning is 
discovered, it seldom repays the labour of the search. 



CHAP. II. 

OF PUBITT OF STYLE. 

Style has been defined to be the peculiar manner 
in which a man expresses his conceptions through the 
medium of language. It differs from mere language 
or words. Thoi^^h the words which an author em- 
ploys be unexceptionable, yet his style may be charge- 
able with great faults ; it may be dry, stiff, feeble, 
affected. The style of an author is always intimately 
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connected with his manner of thinldng : it is a picture 
of the ideas which arise in his mind, and of the num* 
ner in which they arise. Hence, the difficulty of diaw«^ 
ing an exact line of separation between die style . and 
the sentiment. 

All that can be required of lai^uage is to convey 
our ideas clearly to the mind of others, and, at. the 
same time, to clothe them in. an advantageous dress. 
The two general heads of perspicuity and omam^iity 
therefore, comprehend all the qualities of a good style. 
Perspicuity demands our chief care; for, without this 
quaUty, the richest ornaments of language only gUm- 
mer through the dark, and puzzle, instead of pleasing, 
the reader. An author^s meaning ought always to be 
obvious, even to the most careless and inattentive 
reader, so that it may s^irike his mind, as the light of 
the sun strikes our eyes. We must study, not only 
that every reader may understand us, but that it shall 
be impossible for him not to understand us. If we 
are obliged to follow a writer with much care, to pause, 
and to read over his sentences a second time, in order 
to comprehend them fully, he will not long continue 
to please. Mankind are generally too indolent to 
relish so much labour : they may pretend to admire 
the author^s depth, after they have discovered his 
tneaning ; but they will seldom be inclined to bestow 
upon his work a second perusal. 

In treating of perspicuity of style, it will be proper, 
in the first place, to direct our attention to sin^ 
words and phrases, and afterwards to the construction 
of s^tences. 

Perspicuity, considered with respect to words and 
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jkaaeA) requires the qualities of purity, propriety, and 
predskML Of these the first tvro are often confounded 
with each other, and indeed they are very nearly' 
aDied: a distinction however obtains between thein. 
Parity of style consists in the use of such words, and 
sudi constructions, as beloi^ to the idiom of the lan- 
guage which we use; in opposition to words and 
phrases which are imported from other languages, or 
vhich are obsolete, or new-coined, or used without pro*' 
per authority. Propriety of style consists in the selec-' 
tion of such words, as the best and most established 
usage has appropriated to those ideas which we em- 
ploy them to . express. It implies the correct and 
happy application of them, according to that usage, 
in oppositiDn to vulgarisms, or low expressions, and 
to words and phrases which would be less significant of 
the ideas which we intend to convey. Style may be! 
pore, that is, it may be strictly English, without Sco-' 
tidsms or Gallicisms, or ungrammatical and unwar- 
ranted exprescdons of any kind, and may nevertheless 
be ddident in propriety. The words may be unskil- 
ftdiy chosen, not adapted to the subject, nor fiilly 
expressive of the author^s sentiments ; he may have 
taken his words and phrases from the general mass of 
the English language, but his selection may happen 
to be injudicious. 

Purity may justly be denominated grammatical truth* 
It consiBts in the conformity of the expression to the 
sentiment which the writer intends to convey; as mo- 
ral truth consists in the conformity of the sentiment 
intended to be conveyed, to the sentiment actuaHy 
entertaiiied ; and logical truth in the conformity of 
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the sentiment to tbe nature of things. The opposite to 
logical truth is error; to moral truth a lie; to gram- 
maticij truth a solecism. 

The only standard by which the conformity impliM 
ill grammatical truth must be ascertained in every" Ian* 
guage/is the authorized, national, and present use of 
that language. 

Grammatical errors, foreign idioms, and obsolete or 
new-coined words, were mentioned as inconsistent 
with purity of style. It will not be improper to collect 
a few hints concerning each of these faults. 

I. GRAMMATICAL EEROES. 

It is not in consequence of any peculiar irr^pilarity 
or difficulty inherent iii the English language, that the 
general practice, both of speaking and writing it, is 
chargeable with inaccuracy. That inaccuracy rather 
proceeds from its simplicity and facility; circum- 
stances which are apt to persuade us that a gramma- 
tical study of our native tongue is altogether Super- 
fluous. Were the language less easy and simple, we 
should find ourselves under the necessity of studying 
it with greater care and attention. But we commonly 
take for granted, that we possess a com|>etent know- 
ledge of it, and are able on any occasion to apply our 
knowledge to practice. A faculty, solely acquired by 
use^ conducted by habit, and tried by the ear, carries 
us on without the labour of reflection : we meet with 
no obstacles in our progress, or we do not perceive 
them ; we find ourselves able to proceed without rules, 
and we never suspect that they may be of any use. A 
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gmmnatical stady of our own language fenns no pan 
of the ordinary course of instruction, and we seldom 
apply to it of our own accord. This however is a de- 
fidency which no other advantages can supply: much 
practice in the polite world, and a general acquaintance 
with the best authors, must undoubtedly be considered 
as excellent helps ; but even these will hardly be suf- 
ficient. A critical knowledge of ancient lajoguages, 
and an intimate acquaintance with ancient authors, 
will be found still less adequate to the purpose : Dr. 
Bentley^ the greatest critic and most able gramma- 
rian of die age in which he lived, was notably de- 
ficient in the knowledge of his native tongue.* 

Grammatical errors are so plentifully scattered ov» 
the pages of our eminent writers, that it will be no dif- 
ficult task to select a sufficient number of examples. 

1. Grammatical Errora in the Use of Prarumne. 

We contributed a third more than the Dutdi, who were obliged 
to the same proportion more than »«.— Ari/t*« Conduct of the AUiet. 

King Charles, and more than Mm^ the duke, and the Popish fic- 
tion, were at liberty to form new schemes.— jffoKf^^&rofctf'f l}is$erta 
tkm on PariUi. 

Phalaris, who was so much older than hcr.^^BeiUkff^s ZHiteritOkm 
on Phalarit, 

* <' Erat Bentleitts vir infinitae doctrine, acatisslmi sensus, acer* 
rimi judicir. £t his tribus rebus omnis laus et rirtus continetur cri* 
tid.*' (Hermanni Opuscula, vul. a. p. 264. Lipsiae, 1827-8, 3 tom« 
8vo.) As a cls«sical critic, this is his cfaaiacter drawn by a jnost 
competent judge. As an English critic, his character may be learned 
from Bishop Pearce*s '« Review of the Text of Milton's Paradise 
Lost : in which the chief of Dr. Bentley^s emendations are consi- 
dered.** liond. 1733, 8vo. 
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The drift of aHhis Mimohs wafl» to prmmre the Jews for tfarrcw 
ception of a prophet, mightier than /etm, and whose shoes, he was 
hot worthy to bear. — Atterhury^s Sermons, 

If the king gives us leave, you or I may as' lawfully pre8ch> e6 
ihemth^iAo.^HofAnUHUtoryofCivUJ'^ari, 

« 

In all these examples, the nominatiYe cases of the 
pronouns ought to have been used. This will more 
plainly appear from the following resolution of the first 
illuistration : " We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more 
than we were obliged to.'' 

The Goths, the Vandals,, the Oepide, the Burgundians, the A]e* 
manni, wasted each other's strength, and whosoever vanquished, 
ihey vanquished the enemies of Rome.— GtMon*i Hut, of ihe Roman 
Empire, ' 

' GsBsar having in this manner mode an example whieh be supposed 
was to overawe' all the nations of thatneigtibourhoodt he witiidrew 
with his army. — Fer^usmCt Hut, of the Roman Republic* 

Who is the poet, but lately arrived in Elysium, whom I saw Spen- 
ser lead in, and present him to Virgil ?,^LifiteUon*s Dialogues of the 
Dead, 

Here the pronouns thisy, he, and him, are redundant. 
In the latter example, the accusative whom is under- 
stood before the Yerh present : ^^ whom I saw Spenser 
lead in, and whom I saw Spenser present to Virgil.''^ 

We are alone ; here's none but thee and l^m^hakspeare. 

Instead of thee^ it should be thou. 

For ever in this humble cell, 

Let thee and /, my fiur one, dwell.-— Prior. 

The construction requires me instead of /. 

He, vhom ye pretend reigns in heaven, is so far from protecting 
the miserable sons of men, that he perpetually delights to bla^t the 
sweetest flowerets in the garden of "Rope^^^Hawkerworth^s Adven-^ 
iurer, . 
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It ought to be fvho, the nommatire case' to reigns^ not 
wh&m^ as if it were the aocusatire or ohjectiTe case 
governed by pretend. 

Whom do men ay that I am ?-^l. MaHhew, 
Whom think ye that I am ?^.AeU of the ApoMtu 

In both these passages it ought to be who ; which is 
not goremed by the verb say or thinks but by the 
verb ixm, 

Tliese feasts were celebrated to the honour of Osiris, tohim the 
Grecians called Dionysius, and it the same with Bacchus. — Swift on 
theMechan, Oper. qfffte Spirit 

Here the relative pronoun of the objective case must 
be understood as the nominative to the verb is. The 
passage ought to have stood thus : << These feasts were 
celebrated to the honour of Osiris, whom the Grecians 
called Dionysius, and who is the same with Bacchus.*^ 

who should I meet at the coffee-hotlSe t'other night, but my old 
friend ?-—i9torfe. Spectator. 

It 18 another pattern of this answerer's fair dealing, to give us 
hints that the author is dead, and yet to lay the suspicion upon 
somebody, 1 know not tehot in the country^ — SzHffs Tale of a Tub, 

My son is goihg to be married to I don't know wfio^^'-^Goldttnith^t 
Good-natured Man. 

Here the construction requires whom. 

Some writers have inaccurately used ye as the accu- 
sative plural of the pronoun thou. 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both.— .JfcfUtoif. 
The more shame for ye ; holy men 1 tiiought ye.^^Shaktpeare. 
I feel the gales that from ye blow.— Gray. 
But tyrants dread ye^ lest your just decree 
Transfer tlie power and set the people free. — Prior. 

This mode of expression may perhaps be allowed in 
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the ooinic and burlesque style, which often imitates a 

vulgar and mcoirect pronunciation ; but in the serious 

and solemn style, no authority is sufficient to justify 
so manifest a solecism. 

This by the calumniators of Epicurus hit philosophy was objected 
as one of the most scandalous of all their sayings.— Coivfey'f EtfayM, 

I heard it first observed by an ingenious and learned old gentle- 
man lately deceased, that many of Mr. Hobbes hit seeming new 
opinions are gathered from those which Seztus Empiricus exposed* 
—^Dryden** Lift of Plutarch. 

My paper is Uljrsses hit bow, in which every man of wit or learn- 
ing may try his strength*— ^^i«o». Guardian. 

The pronoun his is here employed to denote the pos- 
sessive case of the noun which it accompanies. The 
writers have erroneously imagined that the '*s which 
generally marks this case, is a contraction of the pos- 
sessive prcmoun ; whereas it is only a contraction of 
the Anglo-Saxon genitive termination es.* 

2. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Verbs. 

And Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldest son Esau, which 
were with her in the house, and put them upon Jacob her youngest 
soli. — Genesit. -^ 

The number of the names together were about an hundred and 
twenty. — Aett of the Apottktm 

If the blood of bulls, and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, 
sprinkling the unclean, tanetifiedi to the purifying of flesh, how 
much more shall the blood of Christ - - - purge your oonscience-fropi 
dead works l—St. Pauft EfUUe to the Hebrewt. 

I have considered what have been said on both sides of the con- 
troversy. — TiUotton^t Sermont, 

* See Mr. Bosworth's Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. 84. 
Lond. 1823, Svo..— Thus in German : ein Mann^ a man, einet 
Mamutt ofamn. 
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One would think thcw mas more aofl hki§ tban one had a floger in 
diis Tolome of letters.— Ahi<iEy'« Diaert. on Sbcraiet*s EpigUgt, 

77iere*« two or three of us have seen strange sights—- ^Aoilripeiafe. 

The undisciplined ftuy and unarmed courage of the Pisidians was 
unable to check the progress of Aleimnder.— GI/KefV JSfiif. ^Greece, 

These instances require no elucidation : the reader 
will easily perceive where the error lies. 

' Knowing that you was my old master's good friend, I could not 
Airbear sending you the melancholy news of his death.— i^idijo*, 

I am just now as well as when you was here. — Pope^s letters. 
Desire this passionate lover to give you a character of his mistress, 
he win tell you that he is at a loss for words to describe her 
charms, and will ask you seriously, if ever you was acquainted 
with a goddess or an angel.— HiumeV Essays. 

As the word ^ot« is confessedly plural, its correspondent 
verb, agreeably to the analogy of all languages, ought 
also to be plural, whether the discourse be addressed 
to a single person or to more than one. Many other 
writers of reputation have however used the ungram- 
matical expression you ww. But if the lingular were 
at all admissible after you, there would still be a vio- 
lation of grammar in was, which is confined to the 
first and third persons ; the second being wast 

Thou hangman, thou temple-robber, thou clod of earth, from 
what brothel did thou come up in patins, mufilM up, with thybreath 
smelling of the stews ? — ArbtUknot on the Scolding of the Ancients, 
Thou great First Cause, least understood, 

Who all my sense co^/tn'd 
To know but this, that thou art good. 

And that myself am blind ; 
Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 
And, binding Nature &st in fate, 
Left free the human will.— P(^. 
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Northou^ lord Archur, shalt escape; 

To thee I often eallM in Yun, ■ 
Against that assassin in crape ; 

Yet thou could'st tamely see me slain ; 
Nor, when I felt the dreadful blow^ 

Or c?ad the dean, or pinch''d his spouse.^— i9»«/2f 

To correspond with the pronoun tlum, all these yeths 
ought to have been m the second person singular ; in- 
stead of which, they are in the second person plural, ad 
if they corresponded with the pronoun you. Writers 
generally have recourse to this mode of expression, 
that they may avoid harsh terminations. — The distinct 
forms of thou and you are often used promiscuously : 

The confession is ingenuous, and I hope more from thee now, 
than I could if you had promised.— ^r&fi/ftno<*« Notes and Memoram 
dutru. 

Thy own words have convinced me— (stand a little more out of 
the sun, if you please)— that tfum hast not the least idea of true 
honova.'^Fielding's Dialogue between Alexander and Diogenes, 

Base ungrateful boy ! miserable as I am, yet I cannot cease to 
love thee. My love even now speaks in my resentment. I am 
still your fiither, nor can your usage form my heart anew.— 6o2^. 
smith's Essays. 

Though the ministers of a tyrant's wrath, to thee they are faith, 
ful, and but too willing to execute the orders which you unjustly im* 
posed upon them.—^Orford's Castle of Otranto. 

This IB not contrary to the rules of English grammar, 
but it is certainly inelegant and improper. 

But the temper, as well as knowledge, of a modem historian, 
require a more sober and accurate language.— GiMon*« Hist, of the 
Roman Empire. 

Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, were 
put to death. — HM. 

Those whom the splendour of their rank, or the extent of their 
capacity, have placed upon the summit of human life, have not of- 
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t«ii giyen any just occaaion to e^fivy. in those who look up to thtm 

from a lower station—- ^o^joii*« Life of Savage, 

He knows not what spleen, languor, or listlessness, are,^-^Bhnir*8 
Sannont* 

The insolence or caprice of those mercenaries were often no less 
fiital to their friends, than their valour and discipline were formi- 
dable to their enemies. — RobertumU Hkt. of Charles V, 

The daring soul of the first Cssar, or the deep policy of Augus- 
tus, were scarcely equal to the task of curbing the insolence of the 
Tictorious legions. — GibbonU Hi$t, of the Roman Empire. 

His ignorance or severity vtere alike unworthy of the important 
office with which he was entrusted. He gave laws, which, accord- 
ing to the lively expression of an orator, seemed to be written, not 
with ink, but with blood ; since death or banidiment were his ordi- 
nary penalties for the most trivial offences. — GilUes** Hitt, of Greece* 

Neither death nor torture were sufficient to subdue the minds of 
Oargill, and his intrepid folio wers* — F(wV Hiti, ofJametihe Second* 

The above errors have apparently been committed 
dirough inattention to the proper signification of the 
particles.* 

* Similar errors may be found in the best writers of antiquity ; 
for notwithstanding the suggestions of some very able critics, I am 
incapable of discovering how such passages, when they occur iu an 
ancient author, are more ealsily to be reconciled with the strict rules 
of grammar. See Ruddiman's Orammaticae Latinae Institutiones, 
tom. ii. p. 28. Cortius ad Sallust. Cat. xliii. i. Hunter ad Hoiat. 
tom. i. p. 192. 

■ Remo cum fratre Q^irinus 

Jura ddbuttt.^*VirgiL Aeneid. i. 292. 

Nam et castra expugnata sunt, atque ipse dux oum aliquot pria^ 
cjpibus cap%u9Uur.*^Livii Hitt» lib. xxi* cap. Ix. 

Demosthenes cum ceteris, qui bene de republica mereri exisiimiu 
bantur« populiscito in exiUum erant expuUi*^-^> NepeUt VUa 
Phockm, cap. ii. 

Adeo ut vel in transitu manumittantur ; veluti cuin pnetor, aut 
praeses, aut proconsul in balneum vel in theatrum mh^— Jiw^iitiaai 
Intiitutionet, lib. i. tit. v. § 2. 

My learned friend Dr. Hunter contends that manent is the legiti- 
mate reading in the subsequent passage of Horace, (lib. i. od. xiii.) 
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Each of thdse watds impiy some pursuit or dbgect reUnquished^— > 
Blair' i Ledurei, 

It is requisite that the language of an heroic poem should be both 
perspicuous and sublime. In proportion as eUher of these two qua- 
lities are wonting, the language is imperfect.— ^ilili«ofli. Spectator* 

Neither of them are remarkable for precision. — Blair* s Lecturei* 

We should reckon^^^ circumstance which enahk them to divide 
and to maintain themselves in distinct and independent commu- 
nities. — FergutorCs Hist, of Civil Society. 

'Tis observable, that every ome of tlie letters hear date after hla 
banishment. — BentleyU Dissert, 019 ThemistoolesU BpisHes, 

Every invention known in the European art of war, as well as 
every preoiution suggested by his loi% acquaintance with the Indian 
mode of fighting, teere employed to ensure success.—- /{o&0r/«o»'« 
Hist, of America, 

Here thedistributive pronominal adjectives, «acA,ei^Aer, 

neither J and every ^ are ungrammatically connected with 

Terbs of the plural number. 

N^onCj which is a compound of no one, is manifestly 

singular; but it is sometimes improperly connected 

with a plural verb- 
No nation gives greater encouragements to learning than we do $ 

yet at the same time none are so injudicious in the application.— 

Coldsmith on Polite Learning. 

Tunc nee mens mihi, nee color 
Certa sede manet. 

<' Monent omnes Cruquii et multi allorum MSS. quae vera lectio vi- 
detur : neque, ut grammatici putant, repugnat LatinitasL" He after- 
Wards subjoins, ^ Eodem itaque redit, slve dicas, - - - n^c mens ma- 
VET, nee color maxet, sive nee mens nee color hakent ; aut mem 
XAKET, aut color HAXBT, sive aut mens aut color mavevt.'* But 
the particles nee and aut are manifestly disjunctive ; and when they 
Are inserted between two nouns of the singular number,- those nouns 
do not constitute a nominative plural to the verb. This is the rule, 
and this the general practice of the liatin classics ; and any deviation 
from the rule is, I think, to be considered in no other light than that 
^f an error or oversight. 
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. iVoM were permitted to enter the boly prednctSa without oon- 
fessiDg, by their servile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate 
presence of the sovereign deity.— GIUcw'^ Hui, ofth^ Boman Em- 

3. Grammatieal Errors in the Use of Participles. 

Among the number of grammatical errors, may we 
be permitted to reckon the use of the past time active, 
as the participle perfect or passive, in those verbs 
which admit of a more complete and systematic form ? 

I had no sooner drank, hut (than) I found a pimple rising in my 
forehesid.^-'Addisont Tatkr. 

Notwithstanding the prophetical predictions of this critic, 1 do 
not iind that any science hath throve among us of late, so much as 
the minute philosophy.— jfferArf^V Minute P/tUotcpher, 

Had he wrote English poetry in so unenlightened a period, the 
woiM would have lost his refined diction and harmonious versifica- 
1^(m»'^fP'arton's Observations on Spenser* 

Every book ought to be read with the same spirit, and in the 
same manner as it is wr%L^-F%eMing*s Tom Jones* 

In this respect, the seeds of future divisions were sow*d abun- 
^(^j^^BolingbrokeU Dissertation on Parties. 

The court pf Augustus had not wore off the manners of the re- 
pl^Uc— »H»mtf*« Essays, 

A free constitution, when it has been shook by the Iniquity of for- 
jnar administFations.*— JSo/tn^o^V Idea of a Patriot King, 
. He is God in his friendship, as weU as his nature, and therefore 
we sinful creatures are not took upon advantages, nor consumed in 
our provocations. — Sou(h*s Sermons* 

Which some philosophers, not considering so well as I, have 
mistook to be different in their causes.— iS'»i/l*« Taie of a Tub* 

The greater regard was shew% and the expectations rais'd higher, 
M these were of a base nature, or of a more noble, thrivuig, or 
innocent qvaMtj*^~Arbutfmot*8 Congress of Bees, 

Moses tella us, that the fountains of the earth were broke open, 
OT clove asunder.— AtfrnetV Theory of the Earth. 
. I easily foresee^ thait, as soon as I lay down my pen, this nimble 
operator will have stole iu^SwiJt^s Tale of a Tub, 
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By this expedient, the public peace of libraries might certainly 
tiave been preserved, if a new species of controversial books had 
not (trote of late years. — SwiJVs Battle of the Bookt. 

The steps which lead to perfection are many ; and we are at a 
loss on whom to bestow the greatest share of our praise ; on the 
first or on the last who may have 1)ore a part in t^e progress — Fer^ 
gfuofCt Hist, of Civil Society. 

In these examples, the past time active is used instead 
of the perfect participle. This confiision should upon 
every occasion be scrupulously avoided. The English 
language admits not of any gteat variety of termina- 
tion ; but of such as it does admit, we ought always 
to avail ourselves. It is certainly of advanti^ that 
the different modifications of verbs should be properly 
distinguished from each other. 

Before we conclude this branch of the subject, it 
will be proper to warn the reader against permitting a 
verb to succeed a participle in such an ungraceM man- 
ner as appears in the following passages. 

The author is informed, that the bookseller has prevailed on 
several gentlemen to write some explanatory notes^ for the goodness 
of which he is not to answer ; having never teen any of them, nor 
iniendt it, till they appear in print— 5wi/fV Tdle of a Tub. 

Nor is it then a welcome guest, affording only an uneasy seiuA^ 
tion, and hringt always with it a mixture of concern and compassion. 
— Fiadkig*t JRttay on Convertationu 

4. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Adjectives* 

Adjectives which have a comparative or superlative 
signification, do not admit the addition of the words 
morej most, or of the comparative or superlative termi- 
nations er, est. The following passages, therefore, 
are liable to exception. 
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• The jast axe indeed more prefBrabk^ because they are founded on 
some new knowledge or improvement in the mind oim^xu—mAddison, 
Spedator. 

From th^se various causes, which in a greater or letter degree 
affected every individual in the colony, the indignation of the peo- 
ple became general. — Robertson' t Hist, of America, 

The chiefest of which was known by the name of Archon among 
the Grecians. — Dryden's L^e of Plutarch. 

The two chUfest properties of air, its gravity and elastic force, 
have been discovered by mechanical experiments.— itfrftiiMwo^V Rs* 
say on MatheTnoHcal Learning. 

The chiefest and largest are removed to certain magazines they 
call libraries. — Swift's Battle ofthe Books. 

The extremest parts of the earth were meditating a submission.— 
AtterburyU Sermons. 

. When only two objects are compared together, it is 
improper to use the superlative degree. It is proper 
to say the more elegant of the two, the most elegant 
of the three. This obvious rule has however been 
neglected by various writers of emmence. 

This was in reality the eatieet manner of the twoo^^hafte^ry's 
Advice to an Author. 

In every well-formed mind this second desire seems to be the 
strongest of the two. — SmWi's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

Were it not for this, the secondary rocks, being in position su- 
perincumbent on the primary, ought to be the highest of the two 

Playfair's Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory. 

Of impossibiUty there are no degrees ; and we must 
therefore condemn such phraseology as occurs in the 
following quotations : 

As it was impossible they should know the words, thoughts, and 
secret actions of all men, so was it more impotnbk they should pass 
judgipent on them according to these things.— fr/ii%'« Necessity of 
tlte Christian Revelation, 

it will every day be more impossible to engage in that occupation. 
'■^Edinkurgh Review, vol. zxi. p. 2$. 
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The adjective antiquaHan is not unfirequently used 
as a substantive ; but the more legitimate form is an- 
Uquary. 

Adjectives are sometimes improperly used as adverbs: 

I shall endeavour to live hereafter tuUdble to a man in mj station. 
^mAdditoth Spectator. 

The queen having changed her ministry suitable to her own wis- 
dom. — Swift, Examiner, 

He behaved himself conJbrmaUe to that blessed example. — Sprafr 
Sermont. 

His expectations run high ; and the fund to supply them is extreme 
scanty. — Lancaster* $ Essay on DeHcacy. 

I can never think so very mean of him.-^Bentley^s Dissertaikm on 
Phalaris. 

There is scarce any society so wretched as to be destitute of some 
sort of weak provision against the injustice of their governors.-^ 
Mackitttos^s Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Na- 
tUms, 

The twofold action of heat to expand and to melt, could scarce 
be pointed out more clearly by any system of appearances.— 'Pii^. 
ftir*s lUustraiions of the Huttonian Theory. 

In these examples, the idiom of the language requires 
the adverbs, suitably^ (xmforrnahly^ extremely, mean- 
ly , and scarcely* 

5. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Negative and 

Disjunctive Particles. 

That neither partiality or prejudice appear ; but that truth may 
every where be sacred. — Dryden*s Life of Plutarch. 

There is another use that, in my opinion, contributes rather to 
make a man learned than wise, and is neither capable of pleasing 
the understanding or ifflagination.^/4</<ilA>fi on Medals. 

These, like a hand with an inscription, can point out the stiaight 
way upon the road, but can neither tell you die next turnings, re- 
solve your doubts, or answer your questions, like a guide that has 
traced it over, and perhaps knows it as well as his (Camber—- 
Temple on Aneknt and Modem Learning. 
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He WHS early chaiiged by Asiiiius PoUio as neUher fiuthfol or ex« 
act. — Ledwich?» AniiquUiet oflrekmtL 

Neither CelJarius or d'Anville have sufficiently attended to thlft 
object. — VincentU Voyage of Nearckfh, 

The Intimate correspondent of neither is nor. 

We need not, nor do not, confine the purposes of Ood. — BenUtjfs 
Sermons, 

In the growth and statiure of souls as well as bodies, the common 
productions are of different sizes, that occaition no gazing, nor no 
wonder— —7*ff7ip2s on Ancient and Modem Learning, 

ru prove by twenty-five substantial reasons, that you*re no com- 
poser, nor know no more of music, than you do of algebnu— ^r- 
buihnoCi Harmony in an Uproar, 

Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government from the 
violence of the sovereign, no more than^we commonly apprehend 
danger from thunder or earthquakes. — HumeU Essays, 

Among them the people were obliged to consider, not what wa» 
safe, but what was necessary ; and could not always defend them- 
selves against usurpations, neither by legal forms, nor by Open war. 
Ferguson*s Hist, of the Roman Republic. 

In each of these sentences, there is a double negaliye, 
which in English amounts to an afSrmatiye. 

II. FOREIGN IDIOMS. 

The use of such constructions as belong to the idiom 
of another language, is, like every species of affectation, 
apt to be disgusting.* An author may sometimes 



* Dryden ^* had a vanity, unworthy of bis abilities, to shew, as 
may be suspected, the rank of the company with whom he lived, 
by the use of French words, which had then crept into conversa- 
tion ; such 2Afraichew for coolness, fmgue fm HtrMence, and a few 
more, none of which the language has incorporated or retained. 
They.continne only where they stood first, perpetual wamingB to 
future innoyators." (Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. iL 
p. 189.) 
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happen to adiint them through mere inadvertency, but 
he may likewise have recourse to them in order to 
display his erudition. , 

The king soon found reASon to repent him of his provoking sucli 
dangerous enemies. — Hume*s Hitt» of England. 

The popular lords did not fiail to enlarge themselves on the subject. 
^^Macauiay*s Hist, of England. 

The duchess of Lorrain, wAom it highly imported, on account of 
the vicinity of her dominions, that the t>/i'0 kings should put an end 
to the war, acted with great assiduity the part of mediator between 
them Watson's Hist, of Philip IF. 

Solomon was of this mind ; and I make no doubt, but he made 
as wise and true proverbs as any body has done since ; Him only 
excepted, who was a much greater and wiser man than Solomon. — 
7^Uotson''s Sermons. 

Removing the term from Westminster, sitting the parliament, was 
illegal. — Maoaulay's Hiit. qf England. 

I shall here subjoin some examples of preposttionft, 
which, if not applied according to the idiom of other 
languages, are at least applied contrary to the general 
usage of our standard writers. 

The only actions to (upon) which we have always seen, and still 
see all of them intent, are such as tend to the destruction of one 
another. — Burke's Vindication of Natural Society. 

To (witb) which, as Bishop Burnet tells us, the Prince of Orange 
was willing to comply — BolingbrokeU Dissertation on Parties. 

He had been perplexed with a long compliance to (with) foreign 
manner8.-*iSjprtff « Life of Cowley. 

Your character, which I, or any other writer, may now value our- 
selves by (upon) drawing, will probably be dropt, on account of tbe 
antiquated style ahd manner they are delivered in-— i9n^ on the 
English Tongue. 

The discovery he B#le and commimicated xtith (to) his friends.*- 
Swiff s Tale of a Tsib. 

The people being only convoked upon such occasions, as, by this 
institution of Bomulus, fell into (under) their cogDiztfiC6*<*^«i/)*# 
Omiesit amd Diesemious in Athens and Rome. 
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Jfet !h>n any penonal hatrad to tbem, but in jastlilcatfon to (of) 
the best of queens.^^«f/)r, Bxamhier. ^ ' 



wisest princes need not think it any diminution to (of) their 
9.w.««e88, or derogation to (from) their sufficiency, to rely uDon 
teoonaeL — Bacon^t Kwwys. ^ 

A supercilious attention to minute formalities, is a certain indi. 
cation of a little mind, conscious to (of) the want of innate diffnitv" 
^■'Mawksworfft'M AUnoran and Hamet, B*"*y 

He found the greatest difficulty of (in) writing.-^H»«^*, Sigf 'f 

The esteem which PhUip had conceiTed ^((br) the emliMHMler. 

The greatest difficulty was found o/(in) fixing just sentiments.— 

The Chrislians were driven out of aU their Asiatic possessions, 
in-aequiriiig^/ which (m acquiring which) incredH>]e mimben of 
men had perished. — Rdbertton** View of Society 

You know the esteem I have of (for) his philosophy.--raiiie»'# 
£av Tiraett. 

Meanwhite the pradenee of Gylippus profited if (by) the &me of 
Im »ictory^Otfli«'# SiiL ^ar«w. 

He is 80 resolved of (on) going to the Persian coiirt.-.ffeii<feyV 
Diuert, on ThetnitiocleiU Epistles, 

Neither the one nor the other shall make me swerve out of (horn) 
the path which I have traced to mysel{.-^Bolimghroke*s Letter to 

I do likewise dissent mth (^rom) the Examiner—^ildlwii, Wfiig^ 
Examiner, 

Br. Johnson fwHh (from) whom I am sorry to difler in opinion) 
has •Seated it «s n work of menU^SeottU Critical Essays. 

Ovid, whom ye accuse for (of) luxuriancy of versc-JDfy&ii o» 
dramatic Poesy^ 

If policy can prevail uj^on (over) /orce..-^</<tffo»*# Travek. 

This effect, we may safely say, no one beforehand could have 
promised upon, — HumeU Bist, ofBnglmd. 

A greater quantity may be taken firom the h«ap, without making 
any sensible alteration Mpon (in) \t^-^Hume*s Essays. 

Every office of command should be intrusted to persons on (m) 
whom the parliament shall confide — MacaulayU History qfEnghmd, 

All of whieh xequired abuhdaace •f fiseBse mi ^licatcsse to 

C 
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manage with advantage, as well as a strict observance ^fUr (oQ 
times and flEtshions—^n^'j Tak qfa Tvh. 

The memory of Lord Peter's injuries produced a degree of 
hatred and spite, which had a much greater share ^(in) inciting 
him, than any regards after (for) his father's commands-— ^n^« 
Tak if a Tub. 

. Among other foreign idioms we must class Scoti- 
cisms. This subject requires a great degree of sedu- 
lous attention, in such natives of North Britain as are 
anxious to write the English language with correctness 
and purity. It would scarcely be consistent with our 
present design to exhibit a long list of provincial ex- 
pressions ; but, as a specimen of the errors which they 
ought v^ carefully to avoid, I subjoin the following 
quotations, all of them from writers of education. 

He procured an act to fiicilitate the recovery of debts, by deliver- 
ing th6 eft^cits c^ the debtor to be divided among hit creditors, upon 
an estimate of what the different su^eds might have been sold for 
ftt the time that the war broke Q\it^--^ergu8m*i HkL of the Roman 
Eepuhttc. 

Syhjects^ used to denote houses and smaller portions 
of land, is the only Scoticism which I have detected 
in this work of Ihr. Ferguson. In reference to the 
same author^s History of Civil Society, " I was sur- 
prised,'^ says Gray, ^^ to find not one single idiom of 
his country (I think) in the whole work.^ * But mb- 
jectSf employed in this sense, is the inveterate phraseo- 
logy of the Scotish law: the northern newspapers 
abound with advertisements respecting the ^^ sale of 
8uI;g6Cts ;^ and those advertisements are sometimes ex- 
pressed in such a manner as might lead us to imagine 



* Orfty*s Works, vol. ii. p. 480. Hitfi>rd*s edit. 
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that his majesty's sutsfccts, instead <rf certain portions 
of their real property, were themselves offered tot sale. 

Dismounting, tiierefere, and giving my horse to the hirer, who 
bad eome ^Hk me, I said, that upon the bank ctf thfe river I vvould 
take his advice whether or not I might pioceed.^i?M^« LUk^ 
Tasto, vol. ii. p, 39. sr* v 

With her was Wisdom, reverend sage ; 

His awful front, his snowy hair. 
Expressed him of the train of age, 
And vertant in the storms of care. 

PwkerUm*s Rimes^ p. 16. 
It was j^d with a sophistical effrontery, that their separation 
would most effectually contribute to that en^.^^omervUle's Hist, of 
the lUign qf Queen Anne, p. 518. 
These towns, Alva profess€4 he took possession of in name of the 

college of cardinals, and of the future pope Black's Life of Tasso, 

■ vol. i. p. 47. 

As neitiier party can be compelled by law to implement these bar- 
gains, their sense of honour, and the disgrace attending a breach of 

contract, are the principles by which the business is supported 

HamiHon*s Inquiry eoncertdng the T^atima Debt^ p. 182. 

To imjdemmtj signifying to fiiifil, is likewise derived 
from the barbarous jargon of the Scotish bar. To 
fearf proof, to siat before a tribunal, the pannel^ mean- 
ing the prisoner at the bar, and many similar elegan< 
cies, are to be traced to the same origin. 

H. Stephanos and Vorstius have each written a 
treatise De Latinitate falso stcspecta. I shall here 
exhibit a short specimen of English words and phrases 
which Dr. Beattie has branded as Scotidsms. * The 
oataicigue nSght without much difficulty be enhrged ; 
and it is doabtless of some importance to ascertain 



-^ ^attiA>, SoQticifms, arranged in alphabetical order. Edinb 
178T,avo. 



what words We 'iiir^y safely aidopt, atid whaH w^ oxsgjtA 
to reject. 

Desuetude, — •^ This word," says Dr. Bestlie, *' nay 
be found in some English books, but is very uiM*om- 
mon.**^ Dr. Johnson has however quotcid two exkm- 
pleS) and I could easily add many others.^ 

> Seme of them, which certainly did derive lirom the apostlev.are 
expir'd, mid gooe^out in a detuetud e ^r^Biahop TaykrU JAbert}f.iqf 
Prophesying^ p. 125. 

Xhis folemnity y^na gone into desuetude about the time of Tibe- 
rius. — Dr. Taylor^ 8 Elements of the Civil Law, p. 280. ' 

What the wisdom of either age omitted, or was iraabki to do, 
tknd; and that desuetude which attends upon it, will gradually b^ing 
nbo{Jt*-^-^Hurd*s Moral and Political Dialogues, vol. iii. p. 163. 

There is a confirmed desuetude in both readers and writers with 
respect to Latin composition. — Knox*s Winter Evenings, ioh K. p. 
214. 

By^pasi^'^The reward of his bif-ptui labour8.-»^M(p(«r««*< C^i- 
fessional, p. 446. 

Curt — ^His style of writing was curt, and something barqh and 
obscure — Dr. Lightjbofs Preface to the Works of Hugh Broughtan, 

Ornate Latin. — " This phrase,*^ says Dn Brattle, 
^ if it mean any thing, would mean, iii EngS»h, La- 
tin too much ornamented.'" 

Until H be thne to open her cotttnurted palm kAO a gtaeeftfll and 
omale fhetorick.-^ AfiZfon'j Tractate ofSdueation* 

Had tber^ been nothing extant of him but his histoiy of Scotlapdf 
consider but the language, how florid and ornafe it is.— J^ PhiUqn's 
Preface to Drummond*s Poems, Lond. 1656, Svo. 

I always took a sermon to ibe people to require a grave and or- 
nate kind of eloquence.— .£it/er'j Joum^ to Porut p* 174. 

Relevant has been stigmatized by Dr. Boatd^ and 
irrelevant by Mr. Oeoige Mason ; -f* but the subee- 

* See Nare8*s Elements of Orthoepy, p. 179. Lond. 1784^ 8vo. 
f Mason*8i3upplement to John80n*8fing;!l8hIXctioiiuy.' Lond. 

1801, 4to. 
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^ The pireBCtit ficentioHS iiiHiiou^ of conSfig and bor- 
rowing W4»d8 seems to portend no good to the Eni^sh 
language; and it is grievous to think irith what volupty 
fife or poetdrarorencourofid* eininent personages have 
cpiniatred the inchoaiion of Hwchjiitik barbarians. 

"[ *^. tn short, the liberty of coink^ words ougnt to be 
dyd'with great modesty. Horace, they say, gave but 
two, and Virgil only one to the Latin tongue, whicli 
wis ^ue'amish enough not to swallow those, even from 
such hands, without some reluctance. 

' ** Instead of creating a parcel of awkwarcE new words, 
Iiinasine it would be an improvement to degrade m^^, 
of the ^id ones from their peerage. I am but a private 
msin, and without authority; but an absolute prince, if 
he'^as of my opinion, would make it capital evej* to 
sif encroach or encroachment, or any thing that be- 
longs to encroaching. I would commit inculcate, for 
all its Latinity, to the care of the paviours ; and it 
should never appear above ground again. If you have 
tlie least sympathy with the human ear, never s^y 
purportyfhSle you breathe ^ nor betwixt, except you 
haVe first repeated between till we are quite tired of 
it. ' itethinks strongly resembles the broken laiiguage 
of VCjerman in his first attempts to speak Eng^sBf 
Methonght lies under the same objection, but it sounds 
better. , . 

" It is full time that f reward i^ould be turned put 
of all good company, especially as^erver^e is ready 
at Jiand to supply his place. Vouchsafe k a very civil 

• «'T!le \^ord for the number three, in one of the American Ian- 

, I' 

giiages ; ^hfch, to judge hy this specimen, cannot be barbarous for 
want of polysyllables.*' * 



■^^ 
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I do Hot affif m thitt idl tliese. idionm ave 10 be coi^- 
sidered as elegant ; but the exaiiqples irhieii I kave 
quoted will at least show that they are not exclusiyely 
Scotish. 

There are likeirise nmny pmvmeiai idibms^ pecidiar 
to Ireland ; and in forming a fist of HibeniiciiSms, it 
might be'proper to begin with such ungraceful ellipses 
as ^^ county Clare,^ and << island Magee^^ used instead 
of '^ the county of Clare,^and ^^ the island of Magee.^ 
^i th^ most ptentifiil harvest of barbaarous jdiiaseo- 
logy is to be gatheied in America^ where the duMgas 
in the E^Iishr tongUiige. have been so e^MMemb)^ as 
in many oases to rrader it iiQmtel%ible toan Englisb- 
man. An American lawyer, Mr. Pickerifig, has pub- 
lished a vocabulary which may be of great service to 
such of his countrymen as have any wish to write with 
purity. ^< It is true,^ he remarks, ** that our 90UBh- 
trymen may speak and write in a dialect of IBngfish, 
which wiU be understood in the United States ; but 
if they are ambitious of having their works read by 
Englishmen as well as by Americans, they must write 
in a language that Englishmen can read with pleasure. 
And if for some time to come it should not be the let 
of many Americans to publish works, which will be 
read out of their own country, yet all, who have the 
least tincture of learning, will continue to feel an ar- 
dent desire to acquaint themselves with English au- 
thors. Let us then, for a moment, imagine the time 
to have arrived, when Americans shall no longer be 
able to understand the works of Milton, Pope, Swift, 
Addison, and other English authors, justly styled 
classic, without the aid of a translation into a Ian- 
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guage, that is to be eaSed, at aome future day, the 
American tongue ! By such a change, it is true, our 
loss would not be so great in works purely scientific, 
as in those which are usuaQy termed works of taste ; 
for the obvious reason, dmt die design of the former is 
merely to communicate information, without regard to 
elegance of language, or the force and beauty of the 
sentiments. But the excellencies of works of taste 
cannot be Mt even in the best trandations ; a truth, 
which, without resorting to the example of die match- 
less andents, will be acknowledged by every man who 
is acquainted with die admirable works extant in va- 
rious living languages. Nor is this the only view in 
which a radical clumge of langui^ would be an evil. 
To say nothing of the fiMnlities afforded by a common 
lanffuage in the ordinary intercourse of business, it 
should not be fbrgott<si^4:hat our religion and our laws 
are studied in the 1an|mge'^nf tbfi nation from which 
we axe descended ; am, with the loss of the language, 
we should finally suffer the loss of those peculiar ad- 
vantages, which we now derive firom the investigations 
of the jurists and divines of that country ."^ * 

• A Vocabulary, or Collection of Words and Phrases which have 
been supposed to be peculiar to the United States of America : to 
which is prefixed an Bssay on the present State of the English lan- 
guage in the United States. By John Pickering. Boston, 1816, 
8vo. — Mr. Pickering, who is the most scholar-like American writer 
with whom I am acquainted, is likewise the author of An Essay on 
ihe pronnndaHoH <jf the Greek Language. Cambridge, 1818, 4to. 
In this learned work, he strenuously contends that the true pronim- 
ciation of the ancient language is to be learned from the practice of 
the modem Greeks. '< In almost every instance, in short, where the 
<^inion8 of the learned have been at Tiiriaace witii the usage of the 
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IS subject^ I shall take ttie li^K^ty of quotum 
a parage from Dr. Armstrong, but witboi^tgf^fessif^ 
to adopt all th^ ppinions which it contains, y ,. . ^, •,^«. 

*' It is the easiest thing imaginable to co^ myida. 
The modt ignorant of the mobility ar^e i^pt, ^^^^ 
every day,- and are laughed at &r it, M^ha^ ^^^ 
can justify the introducing; a new word,, is necefi^i^^ 
where there is hot an established one to.ei^^S^yflJi]^ 
mi^aning. i^ut while all the world understands ^|ir|;^ 
is meant by the "wovd pleasure^ which sounds very t^^^ 
too^ what occasion can there be for s&ying vo^tfgijfjf ^^ 

*^ Noihin^ can deform a language^ so much fs^ a^ 
inundation of new words and phrases. It is, indee<L 
the readiest way to demolish it. If there ^s any^^i^e^^ 
to illustrate the barbarous effects which a mixtiure, of. 
new words must produce^ only consider how a disf oiunB^|^ 
patched all over with sentences u;l different lftDguagei%|^ 
would sound ; or how oddly it would strike you^ ^ 
serious conversation to hear, from the same person^ ^.^ 
mixture of all the various dialects and tones of the se- , 
veral counties and shires of the three kingdoms; though 
it is still the same language. To make it sensible .t^ 
the eye; how greatly would a mixture of Roman^ Italic^, 
Oreek, and Saxon characters deform a page ? A pictujte ^. 
imitating the style of different masters, which is com- 
monly called a Gallery of Painters, can heyei; be pleas- 
ing for the same reasons, want of union and harmony. 

_^„,^„^^»^— — ^l^»^^— »■ 1 ■ I I I I I N I I ■ !■ I I I , 

modern Greeks, whenever any evidence has been discovered ^re^U 
ing to the point in controversy, the theories of the former have 
proved to be unfounded, and the usage of the totter (ovftjrroeii^^* /« 
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^ The pireBCtit' ficentiowi iiiHiiou^ of coS&g and bor- 
fowing W4»d8 seems to portaid no good to the En^ish 
bnguage; and it is grievous to think with what volupty 
t#« or-;K,./«ran>r««c«em.«,» eminent per^^^ 
cpumatred the inchoation of fsvich Jiitile barbansms. 

"I **'fn short, the liberty of coinkig words ouglit to be 
li^d with great modesty. Horace, they say, gave but 
two, and Virgil only one to the Latin tongue, whicll 
^ik squ^'amish enough not to swallow those, even from 
^ch hands, without some reluctance. 

' *^ Instead of creating a parcel of awkward new words^ 
Ilina^ne it would be an improvement to degrade m^j. 
of the aSA ones from their peerage. I am but a povate 
ii{an,^aad without authority; but an absolute prince, if 
he "^as of my opinion, would make it capital evej to 
saiy encroach or encroachment, or any thing that Ije- 
longs to encroaching. I would commit inculcate^ for 
all its Latinity, to the care of the paviours ; and it 
should never appear above ground again. If you have 
the least sympathy with the human ear, never s^y 
purport .while you breathe ^ nor betwixt j except you 
haVe first repeated between till we are quite tired of 
it. * iiethinks strongly resembles the broken language 
of'a German in his first attempts to speak £ng^8ht 
Methmtght lies under the siame objection, but it sounds 
better. 

^^ It is full time ih^Xfroward should be turned out 
K}^ all good company, especially as perverse is ready 
at fi4nd to supply his place. Vouchsafe is a very civil 

* ^ Ttt6 T^Ord'fer the number three, in one of the American lan- 
guages ; which, to judge hj this specimen, cannot be barbarous for 
want of polysyllables." * ' 
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g^ntlemaa; but s» bk couz^esy is 8tfa0w]iat old- 
faahioned^ wq ivish he would deig»f . or condeaeend, ox 
be pletised^ to retire- 

^^ From what ru^ed road, I wond^, did aweme 
deviate into the English knguageP — But iim M^fed 
matter /-*^In the name of jevery thing that is disgusting 
and detestable, what is it ? . Is it one or tyto^ tig^y 

words ? Yet one dares hardly ever peep into a 

preface, for fear of being star^ in the &ee^ with tUa 
nasty subject imttep*'" * 



CHAP. III. 



OF PROPRIETY OF STYLE. 

• 

Propriety of style stands opposed to vulgarisms or 
low expressions, and to words and phrases that would 
be less significant of die ideas which we mean to con- 
vey. An author may be deficient in propriety, either 
by making choice of such words as do not express the 
idea which he intends, but some other which only re- 
sembles it ; or such as express that idea, but not fully 
and completely. He may also be deficient in this 
respect by making choice of words or phrases, which 
habit has taught us to regard as mean and vulgar. 

All that I propose in relation to this subject is, to 

* Armstrong's JVIiscellantes, yoL ii. p. 147. Lond« 1770, 9 \:ol&. 
Sro. 
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collect &om the writmgs of dSfierebt authors a consi- 
derable niunber of vulgar phrases. 

These and many other particulars might easily choke the finith of 
a philosopher, vtho believed no more than ^at he eonkl deduce 
from the principles of nature*— />iyd^*s Life of Plutarch. 

The kixigs of Syria and Egypt, the kings of Pergamus and Ma* 
cedon, without intermission w&rried eaeh' other fbr above two hun- 
dred years.— i?ttf«0*# ViMlieaium tf Nkiwrui Stcki^ 

Arebhishop Tillotson ia too often caielesc and languid ; and is 
much outdone by Bishop Atterbury, in the music of his periods.-* 
Blair* s Lectures, 

Every year a new flower in his* judgmeHt 'tei«« all the old ones, 
though it is much inferior to them both iitcol6urand8hape.-*lfaii. 
deoiUe on Ilia Nature of Society. 

I am wonderfully pleased when I meet with any pbssage in aa 
old Greek or Latin author that is not blown tipim, andrwhidi I have 
never met with in a quotation.*— ^dtfiMM,.' Spmttfttor. 

His name must go down to posterity with distinguished honour in 
the public records of the nation.— >&urrf*« L*fe of WttrburUm. 

L«ammg and the arts wtro but tlieai stttms uju-^HunVs Dia^ 

logues. 

We enter into their gratitude towards those feiithftil friends who 
did not desert them in theii; difficulties ; and we heartily ^o ohng 
with their resentment, agaiiist those perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, or deceived them.^-5mi7A*< Theory of Moral SentimerUs. 
Fraternal hands and Christian ^ the flame. 

Mason's Sn^^ah Garden, 

This is a vulgar, or at least a colloquial abbreviation 
of lighted. Dr. Bentley uses such, a phrase as, I tit 
upon a passage. 

Alarmed by the ungoverned, and, in him, unprecedented, emo- 
tions of Edgar, he had been to Beech Park — lyArblayi CoThiUa. 

It was but nf apiece^ indeed, that a ceremony conducted in defi- 
ance of humanity^ should be founded in contempt of justice. — 
Mdmoth*s Letters of FUzosborne. 

It is well if the reader, without rejecting 6y the lump, endeavour 
^tiently to gather the plain meaniDgw^AjEitjfies'i Elements of Critic 
asm. 
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ftequ^tlf. ftnd ao lully treated byvanous wrAen^ that it 8eem» 

scarcfily ju8tiM>le to rawune them JahmdU JJmarfaiion on Eie* 

quence* ' 

Kabebus had too mudL game given inmfir ni^e id that age hf 

tfae^custoioa of ^urta and of convents, of processes and of wars, of 

sdi^ls. fuid Qi camps, of soknaacet and tegends—. 7Vin/»29 on Poetry. 

. One would think there was (toere} more sophists ihtm com A«I « 

^^«r in this volume of letters.— J?«fi^i!ey m SocraUt^t EfuUea^ 

I.had'iM li^ My a thing after him as after another.— ZAn»IAV 
LBtttr iO'WArHknm. 

If all thifese were ezempfary in the conduct of their lives, things 
would soon take a new facet and religion receive a mighty eucou- 
iugemen». ■ ^Swlfi on the Advancement tfReUgUm, 

Nor woBld he do it to maintain debate, or shew his wit, but plainly 
tell me what stuck wUh Mm,<'^Bumet*s Life of Bodutter, 

le fctl Mii unfortunately that two of these princqial persons feil 
out^ uid had a fatal quarrel— C&irendon'i Life* 

This is wozsse than the description of the children 
sliding on the ice, all on a summer day ; of whom we 
are told, " It so fell out that they fell in.'" 

Content, therefore, I am, my lord,* that Britain stands in this 
respect as she now does. Able enough she is at present to shift for 
hir$eff^&iq/lesbury*s Letter concerning Design. 

What is it but a kind of rack that forces men to say what they 
have ne ndnd to ^»^Cowley*8 Essays* 

Time hang* heavy on tlieir hands ; they know not how to employ 
it, or what to make of themsdves^'^LoganU Sermons* 

This is one among the many reasons which render biography the 
most agreeable kind of reading in the woHd'-^Robcrtttf Looker-on. 

A perfect union of wit and judgment is wie of the rarest things 
in tfie wo r l d * ■ B urke on the Sublime and Beautiful* 

In the meantime^ the affoirs of Bernardo went on indifferently well 
at Madrid, being furthered^ as he supposed, by Ruy Gomez, prince of 
BvolL— fitoct'* L\fe of Tasso* 

He went into all the best things that were in that great man, but 
so that he perfected every one of thenu— ^PjrcA'i Life ^Archbishop 
TUhtson* 



\ 
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gwdjt^ »ti4 accomplisbment, was going apaoe intotbit waf, at the 
instance of a proselyting acquaintsnce.— s^mws'* Memoirs 1/ BWiop 
Home* 

• • • 

The last two sentences are each written in.iso.al^t • 
style, that there is little^ or no twmi left tot Ae' dis^ 
tinction of Italics. .... 

Whoever is in the least acquainted with 6fi|cantrislDlyr infest 
know that their legislator, by the severity of bis iaslitsiiBMs^tfeniied 

the Spartans into a robust, hardy, vaUant nation, mc^rto UniA 

Ldand^t History of Philip* 

He therefore made rkyn^ing tngedies^ till, by the pmoiteMe of 
manifest propriety, he seems to h^vegrowsaslnined 4t fN«4iii^ them 
any longer. — JohnsofCs Life of ihydon. 

From that time he res<rived to mnke &» moie Iran^tions.*— 
Johnwn*s Life of Pope. 

It is my design to comprise in this short pi^Nir, the substance of 
those numerous dissertations the critics have made on the sulgect. 
^^Pope^s Discourse on Pastoral Poetry, 

A few reflections on. the ri^ and progress of our distemper, and 
the rise and progress of our cure, will help us of course to make a 
true judgment.— ^o/iin^^oXr£*« Dissertation on Parlies, 

This application of the veib make ia somewhat awk^ 
ward, as well as familiar. To make tragedies, to.majke 
translations, to make dissertations, to make judgjoae^ts, 
are expressions which ought very cautiously to be ad- 
mitted into a dignified composition. 

A vulgar expression, says Longinus, is sometimes 
much more significant than an elegant one.* This 
may readily be granted ; but however significani it 
may be, no egression that has a tendency to create 
sensations of disgust, will, by a judicious writer, be 

thought worthy of admission. 

» < 

* Longinus de Sublimitate, § xxxi. . 
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The followmg quotation will serve to show how the 
most beautiful descriptions of poetry may be deformed 
by the introduction of one low or vulgar expression. 

'Tis night, dcea4 night, and weaiy Nature lies 

So fast as if she never were to riae ; 

No breath of wind now whispers thro* the taeeeBt 

No noise at land, nor murmur in the seas ; 

Lean Wblvesfoiget to howl at night's ^ale noon, 

No wakeful dogs hark at the silent moon; 

Nor bay the g^tets that glide with horror by 

To view the caverns where their bodies lie ; 

The ravens perch, and no presages give. 

Nor to the windows of the dying cleave ; 

The owls forget to scream ; no midnight sound 

Calls drowsy Echo from the hollow ground ; 

In vaults the walking fires extinguished lie; . 

The stars, heaven's sentries, wink and seem tQ,die.M*i>eB. 

The practice of describing objects and circumstances 
peculiar to ancient times, by terms characteristic of 
modem institutions and manners, may safely be classed 
among the chief improprieties of style. Gavin Douglas, 
the celebrated bishop of Dunkeld, has exhibited many 
curious instances of this practice in his Scotish ver- 
sion of the ^neid ; the Sibyl, for example, is con- 
verted intQ a nun, and admonishes ^neas, the Trojan 
baron, to persist in counting his beads. This plan of 
reducing every ancient notion to a modern standard, 
has been adopted by much later writers : many pre- 
posterous instances occur in Dr. Blackwell'^s Memoirs 
of the Court of Augustus ; and Dr. Middleton, who, 
if not a more learned, is certainly a more judicious 
writer, has in his Life of Cicero been repeatedly 'be- 
trayed into the same species of affectation. Balbus 
was general of the artillery to Caesar ; Cicero procured 
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coDect from the writiiigs of d!fieretit authors a consi- 
derable number of vulgar phrases. 

These and many other particulars might easily choke the finfth of 
a philosopher, who be)iev«d no more than what he eookl deduce 
from the principles of nature,.— />iyd^*s Life of Plutarch, 

The kijigs of Syria and Egypt, the lungs of Pergamus and Ma- 
cedon, without intermission v}&rried eaeh' other fbr above two htm- 
dred yetsr^^^Burke^s VhuHMion tf 29ktwrM Stdety* 

Archbishop Tillotson i« too often careless and languid ; and is 
mudi outdone by Bishop Atterbury, in the music of his periods.-* 
Blair*s Lectures* 

Every year a new flower in his* judgmeHt liMK^ all the old ones, 
though it is much inferior to them both iif coidur and shape..— ifon* 
dailte on Via Nature of Society* 

I am wondetfiiUy pleased when I meet with any ptosage in an 
old Greek or I^ithi author that is not Sbwn uptm^ and-whidi I have 
never met with in a quotation«.—^<ftfiMMy' SpKtqtkr* 

His name must go down to posterity with distinguished honour in 
the public records of the nation.— >&«cr(2*« Life of Warburton* 

Learning and the arts wtro but tlieai setting up^^^^HunVs Dia^ 
logues* 

We enter into their gratitude towards those faithful friends who 
did not desert them in their, difficulties; and we heartily gp along 
wUh their resentment, against those perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, or deceived them.— 5}»i7A*« Theory of Moral Sentiments* 

Fraternal hands and Christian Ut the flame. 

Mason*t MngHsk Garden. 

This is a vulgar, or at least a colloqmal abbreviatioti 
of lighted. Dr. Bentley uses such, a phrase ^ tUt 
upon a passage. 

Alarmed by the ungoverned, and, in him, unprecedented, emo- 
tions of Edgar, he had been to Beech 'P8Tk..^iyjrblay\i Camilia. 

It was but of apiece^ indeed, that a ceremony conducted in defi- 
ance of humanity,- should be founded in contempt of justice. — 
Melmoth's Letters qf Filzosborne. 

It is well if the reader, without rejecting bi/ the lumpy endeavour 
^tiently to gather the plain meaningw«*i!2ime$'i Elements of CrUi' 
eiem* 
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gentlemaa; but aft hk ceuztesy is sooH^wliat old- 
fiishionedy ve wish he would deig»f.0£ eondeseend, or 
be pkiised^ to retirq. 

^^ From what rug^ load, I wonder, did swertte 
deviate into the English language? — But iim aiubfed 
matter /-*«-In the name of pvery thing that is disgusting 
and detestable, what is it ? . Is it one or two ugly 

words ? Yet one dares hardly ever peep into a 

preface, for fear of bduog stared in the &ee^ with thia 
nasty subject mattef^ * 



CHAP. III. 



OF PROPRIETY OF STYLE. 

Ptt.oPttijBiTY of Style stands opposed to vulgarisms or 
low expressions, and to words and phrases that would 
be less signiiicant of die ideas which we mean to con- 
vey. An author may be deficient in propriety, either 
by making choice of such words as do not express the 
idea which he intends, but some other which only re- 
aembles it ; or such as express that idea, but not fully 
and completely. He may also be deficient in this 
respect by maJdng choice of words or phrases, which 
habit has taught us to regard as mean and vulgar. 

All that I propose in relation to this subject is, to 

^ Arn\itkHM\g*8 MUc«niuiies» toI. U. p. 147. Lond« 1770,9 vols. 
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collect firom the writings of dlArent authors a consi- 
derable number of vulgar phrases. 

These and many other particulars might easily choke the finith of 
spMlosopfaer, who believ«d no mow than what he conld deduce 
from the principles of nature,.— />iyd^*s Life of Plutarch. 

The Idxigs of Syria and Egypt, the lungs of Pergamus and Ma- 
cedon, without intermission to&rried eaefa' other for above two hun- 
dred yetem,^Burke*s ViMlieatum vfJ^unU BodHy* 

Arebfaishop Tillotson is too often careless and languid ; and is 
much outdone by Bishop Atterbury, in the music of his periods.-* 
Slair^s Lectures, 

£very year a new flower in his* judgment 'iems all the old ones, 
though it is much inferiorto them both ii!coi6ur and shape..— J/on* 
(temlie on Via Nature of Society* 

I am wonderfully pleased when I meet with any ptosage in an 
old Greek or Lathi author that is not Bbnim tipim, and' wfaidi I have 
never met with in a quotatiOn..>«^<ftfiMMV ^fmetgt^> 

His name must go down to posterity with distinguished honour in 
the public records of the nation.— >H«rcr« £*fe of Warbunwi' 

Leammg and the arta were but then gettvi%g up.^'^HunVs Dio" 
logues. 

We enter into their gratitude towards those iaiit&ftil friends who 
did not desert them in their, difficulties; and we heartily ^o ohng 
with their resentment, against those perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, or deceived them.— 5}»i7A*« Theory of Moral Sentiments" 
Fraternal hands and Christian Ut the flame. 

Maton*9 £ngiisk Garden^ 

This is a vulgar, or at least a colloquial abbreviation 
of lighted. Dr. Bentley uses such, a phrase as, I Ut 
upon a passage. 

Alarmed by the ungoverned, and, in him, unprecedented, emo- 
tions of Edgar, he had been to Beech Park — ly^rblayi Camilla. 

It was but of apiece^ indeed, that a ceremony conducted in defi- 
ance of humanity,- should be founded In contempt of justice. — 
Udmoth's Letters qf Fitzosborne. 

It is well if ^m^der, withoutJ|iJMj||g 6y the lump, endeavour 
iMidently to S^^Hw l^i' i^|^^^^^me$*i Elements of CrUi^ 
citm* 
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%6 PHHOiBKHf or svoma.': 

{ffedskHfty geiienffly atiBe^ fbm iiuamg'^^mpefBitiif^bt 
words. > FeeUe wiiteif employ a multitiiddi ^mfib 
Uy make tliettisdves indeisiood^ at they koagoiey intoiMf 
dktinctly ; but, intfead'ef acoompUeihiiiglfais puipMe;} 
tlieyoidy bewMor their leadeM. They areseiusiiile 
that they have not caught an expression edeulaled t» 
cMvey their' precisis meiMBg; and therefore tfae^' 
endeaiTour to flustrate it by heaping together a mm» 
of ^U^^^eonsofted phrases. The mage which thtyendea*' 
vodr 4o presebt'to mir vximA; n always riewed dduhle^'^' 
and no doable image can be Tiewed cKstiiictlyv Wiieii 
an author speaks of his heroes courage in the day tat 
battle, the expression is precise, and I understaild M 
fully ; but if, for the sake of multiplying words, he' 
should afterwards extol Usybr/i/u^, my thoughts im- 
mediately begin to waver between those two attributes^ 
In thus endeavouring to express one quality move 
strongly, he introduces another. Courage resists dan^ 
ger, fortitude supports pain. The occasion of exert*' 
ing each of those qualities is diffident: andbemgied 
to think of both together when only one of them should 
be presented to me, I find my view rendered unsteady, 
and my conception of the great object indistinct. 

An author may be perspicuous, without being pre- 
cise. He uses proper words, and proper a rrangenaents;' 
but as his own ideas are loose and general, he cannot 
express them with any great degree of precision. Few 
authors in the English language are more dear and* 
perspicuous than Archbishop Tillbtson and Sir WiQiam 
Temple; yet neither of them can pretend to mueb 
precision. They.are loose and diffuse.; and very often 
do not select such expressions as are adapted for con- 
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"tijiHiHiftliljiiJdliil M|" i'Mih ilMjf Jmlii m'jmm^ lit 

hi^yibi6%igi9b^^ do wt. r^lxw^ te' be «ra«ted hvith ttlifir 
84p|^li4l^glM(e i9f pxectflioqu . It'k«q«Mit»lh«tia^Kcry' 
sgiwfepi j<tf iCTJtiyg thig,.qimli^ dmuld in soiiie nwasoe 
b§Ip»f)«ptible 9 but w«. miut at the same time hctni^ 
OW i^Bunly'lest tha stedy of prefiinon^ eqaitcmUj <iik 
tif9^ag>fqiA(|ccto ipbicb da mat rigidly mgoiic^it^ sl^odd 
bfAHqr »flriitla> dryland banen 8(b)rlfl^ . ksty fxnmtbe 
deiM» i3f jHrUning more dosel}^ we xetreqch aUeopiotl»«' 
nQ9|.;mi cmuwienit A defidaiicy.of tbialBBiidfnay be 
rpia»kH ij» tbft. icgkma compeglttoaa of Sirift. ♦. > -^ 

hTf-lpntei eopipuaiiew widi .psedsioRy.'ta be flowiagi 
and jpuci^fitl* utd at.thiBt «ame time cmoot/aoA exaet 
injthe'Olmee.f^eireiy .word, is^olle of ibe bij^Mt and 
mcmfe ^Icadt atliaimiaenta in writing. Some apeciea ef 
coQ^odtieiL may aoqpiiie m(»e of oopioias&eas and oiw 
naiMttt, otfaara moace of psecisioQ and aocaraey ; and 
ev^n Itb^'.Mvie oompontion may, in different paito, 
le^nae^a^diffeieBce of style ; but the^e qualitieB must 
nerm lie totally sacrificed to ea^ other... 

fAMT' saya D*. Axmatrong, '^ I troa to redueemy 
ow]i;pri»t0 idea of the best language to a definitiap, 
I should isallit^e shortest, clearest, and easiest wagr 
of aqrfnamgj'oae's thoughts, by the most harmonious 
arc«if;nM9k'a£ the best chosen words, both for mesn^ 
'mgxjamiMdndi The best Iwguage is strong and ex- 
prenii^ wtkbout stiffiiesa or aflfectation ; short and 
oofeme^iwilhimt being either obaeure. on ambjguoun; 
anduR^/wdi&mng^ wd disengaged, withop^ one 
uttiefBisniiidd'oriSifpBifluous' word^r^ 
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The want cyf ptecision is m tmpaidonable etrot in a 
writer who treats of philosophical subjects. On this 
account, the style cf Lord Shaftesbury is highly excep- 
tionable. The noble author seems to have been wdl 
acquainted with the power of words ; those wMch-^e 
employs are generally proper and sonorous ; and his 
arrangement is often judicious. His defect in preci- 
sion is not so much imputable to indistinctness of con- 
ception, as to perpetual affectation. He is fond to ex- 
cess of the pomp and parade of language ; he is never 
satisfied with expressing any thing clearly and simply; 
he must always give it the dress of state and majesty. 
Afraid of delivering his thoughts arrayed in a mean 
and ordinaiy garb, and allured by ah iqppearance of 
splendour, he heaps together a crowd of superfluous 
words, and inundates every idea which he means to 
ei^ress with a torrent of copious loquacity. Henee 
perpetual drcumloeutions, and many words and phrases 
employed to describe what would have much better 
been described by one; If he has occasion to intro- 
duce any author, he very rarely mentions him by his 
poper name. In the treatise entitled, Advice to an 
AuthoTy he employs two or three successive pages in 
descanting upon Aristotle, without naming him in any 
other manner than as << the master critic,^ << the prince 
of critics,'' "the consummate philologist,^ *^die grand 
master of art,'' " the mighty genius and judge of art.'* 
In the same manner, " the grand poetic sire,'* ** the 
philosophical patriarch," and " his disdple of nA>le 
birth and lofty genius," are the only names by which 
he condescends to dedgnate Homer, Socrates, and 
Plato. This method of distinguishing persons is ex- 
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taremely affifceted, but it is Hot so contnfy to precieiini^ 
as the frequent dronntlooatiohs wfakh he ewsfioj^ to 
ex^piress the pawenaadaffectioiisctf thiemmd. In one 
passage^ he denooainaites Ae moral fitcult]r> ^^ that na- 
tural affection and anticqwlnig fancy^ vhidi makes the 
sense of r^ht and wtong.^ When he has occasitm to 
mention self-examination^ or reflection on our own con- 
duct, he speaks of it as ^* the act of a man^s dividing 
himself into two parties^ becoming a self-dialo^st, en- 
tering into partnership with himself, and forming the 
dual number practically within himself.^ 

In the following paragraph he wishes to show, that 
by every vicious action, we injure the mind as much 
as a man would iiguie his> body by swallowing poison,, 
or inflicting on himself a woimd. 

Now, if the fabric of the mind or temper appeared to us such as 
if teaXiy is ; if we sair it impdssibie to ttemove hence any one gooi 
ot otderiy aflfeetiooi or to iatroduee an ill or di8orderfyone» without 
drawing on, in some degree, tihat dissolute state, whicfai at its height, 
18 confessed to be so miserable; it w^uld then, undoubtedly, be 
confessed, that since no ill, immoral, or unjust action can be com^^ 
ttitted, witeut ekher a new inroad and bteach on the temper and 
pasnons, or a further advancing ol that execution already dona; 
whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice of his integrity, good>nature, 
or worth, would of necessity act with greater cruelty towards 
iilmself, than he who scrupled not to swallow what was poisonous, 
or who with his own bands should yoluntarUy mangle or wound 
bis outward form or constitution, natucaJi limbs or hody.'-^Sfiaft^r 

hury*s Inquiry concerning Virtue. 

a. 

Such supeifluity of woids is ofiensive to every 
reader of a c(»rect taste ; and produces no other effect 
than that of embarrassing and perplexing the seiise. 
To commit a bad action, is first, ^^ ta rem^inre a good 
and orderly a&ction, and to introduce an ill or-cUsinr- 
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ill, immoTtI, or unjtist ;'" and flicn -<* to do lU, w to werfc 
in prejudice of integrity, good natuxe, or wetfh.** 
Nay, 80 very simple a thing as a man^s woundiniglni- 
self, is, ^< to mangle or wound his outvaxdfomiiio^ 
constitution, natural limbs or body.^ 



CHAP. V. 



OF SYNONYMOUS WORDlS. 

Many words are accounted synonymous, 
not so in reality ; and indeed it may reasonably he 
disputed whether two words can be found in any^ lan- 
guage, which express precisely the same idea: How- 
ever closely they may approximate to each oth^ in 
signification, still can the discriminating Hje of *tte 
critic discover a line of separation between theii^. 
They agree in expressing one principal idea ; but al- 
ways express it with some diversity in the circamtMlk* 
ces. They are varied by some accessory idea -^hidi 
severally accompanies each of the words, and wbidi 
forms the distinction between them. 

As they are like different shades of the same colour, 
an accurate writer can employ thetti to great advairt&ge, 
by using them so as to heighten and to finish the 
picture which he gives us. He supplies by the oj^e 
what was wanting in the other, to the fovea, or to the 
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luaM if Ad vmg^mti^ ko-meBxi^ ta «xkil4t«> But, 
fwkhit^mtw $9 iimrwAi'hi^mvLBi be ex^fen^y. attea- 
ti(ter«t0 tile cheice -trloeblie makes 4)f them ; for the ge^ 
miniiky of wfitero aire iqpt to.ooB&mid them with each 
^thWf^wnA^ to em^y then i^ith promiAciious care- 
lessness, merely for (die sake/of filliog up a pedod^ or 
of diyersifyiag the hinguage. By using diem as if 
their signification were precisely the same, they un- 
warily involve their id^ as in % kind of mist. 

Many instances might be given of a difference in 
meaning between words reputed fiynonjrmous. The 
following instances, which^ are xjniefly selected from Dr. 
Blair and Mrs. Piozei,* may themselves be of some 
use ; and they wiU berides^ serve to show the necessity 
of attending, with die utmost care, to the exact dgsi- 
%ati^ia of words,, if ever we., would write with pro- 
,pri^ or precision. 

., Tjoaband^n^ forscAey relinquish, ffioe up^ de9€rty 
lmi^9 9i^tV. — ^A man forsakes his mistress, abandons 
411 i^pe of regaudng her lost esteem, relinquishes his 
ineti^psiims in favour of waother ; gives up a place of 
fer^ w^cb he holds und^ government, deserts his 
pasfyj leaves his parents in affliction, and quits the 
Idfligdwi. for ever. 

- To aihor, detest. --To abhor imports, simj^y , strotig 
4£dike ; to detest imp<ni;s also strong disapprobation. 
A mim abhors being in debt; he detests treachery. 
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. •4:]^ir'» Lectures «n Rhetoric and BeUeflLottres. Lond. 1783, 
ayoly. 4t9. Pio»i*8 BritisU Syiionymy. Loud. 1794^ « vols. 8vo. 
lliis'lady^s design is commendabte, but her work is ftiU of errors. 
'%*miidi better book has since been poblisbed by Mr. Grabb, under 
ttft <tikle (sf X9g0sh Sgwft^ynies €9Sfl(Um4. IjmA. ISIS, 8v9^ 
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The king is hiappy who is served l^ m active mimster , 
ever industrious to promote his country'^s weUbre, nor 
less diligent to dbtain intelligonce of what is passing at 
other courts, than asedduous to nslieve the cares of 
his royal piaster, and sedulous to study the flupeet :tB£»« 
thods of eKtending the commeroe of die eoiphre abroad, 
while he lessens idl butdens upon the sulgects at home. 
To avowj acknmoledge^ oof|f^«,--n-B4adb of l^ese 
woids signifies the affirmation of a £iet» but in very 
diflbrent (sreumstanoes. To avow, supposas thte per- 
son to glory in k ; to acknowledge, supposes a mall 
degree of delinquenoy, which the itcktumlodgment 
compensates ; to confess^ supposes a higher degree of 
criminality. A patriot avows his opposition to a coi^- 
rapt ministry, and is applauded ; a gentleman acknow^ 
ledges his mistake, and is forgiven ; a prisoner con< 
fesses the crime of which he standi accused, and is 
punished. 

Austerity^ aemrUp, r^90Ur.-^Austerity relates to 
modes of living or behaviour; severity of thinking; 
rigoi» of punishing. To austerity is opposed effemi- 
nacy ; to severity rdaxation ; to rigour clen^ncy. A 
hermit is austere in his life ; a casuist severe in his 
applioatton of religion or lnw ; a judge rigpirous in his 
sentences. 

Aifthentic^ ^e»mn«,r-No two wpi?ds ace more ire« 
quently confounded, though their signification is suf- 
fidently clear and distinct. Authentic ref(^s to the 
character of a document ; genuine, to the connexicm 
between any production and its reputed author. We 
speak with correctness of the authenticity of Bucha- 
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nan's history, and of the genniiieiieas cf the poems 
ascribed to Osstsn; but the autfaentieity of Ossian^s 
poems, properly denotes the authority of those poens 
in an historical point of view. Sereral works have 
however appeared under the title of dissertations on 
the atUheniicUff of Ossian*s poems. 

Capacity^ oUftfy.— Capacity rdates to the nmuTs 
susceptibility of receiving impressions ; ability to its 
power of making active exertions. The earl of Cla* 
rendon, being a man of extensive capadty, stored his 
mind with a variety of ideas; which circumstance con- 
tributed to the successfol exertion of his vigorous 
abilities. 

CtMtom, kabii. — Custom respects die action, hafait 
the actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition 
of the same act ; by habit, the effect which that repe* 
tttion produces on die mind or body. By the custom 
of walking often in the streets, one acquires a habit of 
idleness. 

A difficulty^ cm obHacle.^^A difficulty embarrasses, 
an obstacle stops us. The first generally expresses 
something arising from the nature and drcumstanoes 
of the affiur; the second, something arising from a 
foreign cause. Philip found difficulty in managing the 
Athenians, on account of their natural die^sitions ; 
but the eloquence of Demosthenes was thcf great ob- 
stacle to his designs. 

To diatinguiahy seporol^.— We distinguish what we 
do not wish to confound; we separate what we wish 
to remove. Ofajeets ate distinguished from eadi oth^sr 
by th^ quaUties ; they are fleparated by the distance 
of time or place. 
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EnHre^ eompleie.*^A thing is entire bf waati^ 
tume of its parts ; eomplete by wsntiiig non^ of its i^ 
pendfl^ges. A man may be master of an entire bouse, 
which has not one compete apartment. 

EquifHHsalj atn&i^eicnM.-^An equiTocdi expression 
has one sense open, and designed to be understood ; 
another sense conceakd, and understood only by the 
person who uses the expression. An ambiguous ex- 
pressiom has apparently two senses^ and leaves us at 
a loss which of them to prefer. An equivocal es- 
pression is used with an intention to deceive ; an aa- 
biguous one, when purposdy adopted, with an inten- 
tion to give full information. An honest man will re- 
fiiMn firom employing an equivocal expression ; a con- 
fiised man may often utter ambiguous terms without 
any design. 

HaugUinesej disdain. — Hau^btiness is founded on 
the high opnion whidi we entertain of ourselves; dis- 
dain, on the mean opinion which we entertain of others. 

To invent^ to discover. — To invent, signifies to pro- 
duce something totally new ; to discover, signifies to 
find out aomething which was before hidden. Galileo 
invented the tdescope ; Harvey discovered the dicu- 
lation of the blood. 

Onlffj alone. — Only imports that there is no other 
object of the same kind ; alone imports bdng unao> 
oompanied by any other object. An only duld is one 
that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is one 
that IS left by itself. There is a difference, iheeefbre, 
in ppsrise knguage,between lliese two phrases, ^Virtue 
only makes us happy ;^ and ^ Virtue alone makes us 
faappy.*^ Virtue only makes us happy, implies thut « 
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xrothiii^ else can produce die effect, yiitua alone 
makes us happy, imj^s that virtue, unacoempaiued 
with other advantages, makes us happy. In the .fol- 
lowing sentence, Mr. Gibbon has employed the two 
words as if they were perfectly synonymous : " Of the 
nineteen tyrants, Tetricus only was a flenator ; Piso 
alpfie was a noble.^ In the subsequent passage of Dr; 
Robertson'^s History of Charles Y. thewordonify ought 
apparently to have been substituted for alone: '^Duek, 
which at first could be appointed by the civiL judge 
alUme^ were fought without the intorpoeitiQa <tf.hifl au- 
thority, and in cases to wluch the law did »et. extend;^ 
Pride ^ ^ani^^>^*-Pride is a word. of. more eKteame 
signification, and is sometimes applied in a fiivpuxable 
sense : we speak of honest, as wdl as of low/pride; 
Yanity, which always refers to inconsiderable objects, 
is never, mendoned widi commendationv A man may 
be too proud to be vain. ^^ Pride,^ fiays ihe:Ieanifid 
and eloquent Dr. Brown, ^^ is often. confounded wtdi 
vanity, £n>m which it difim, both in its r essence and 
its effects. The vain, as, well as the proud man, is 
enamoured of his own qualities and cEroumttiKDces, and 
deems them superior to those of others. But^ aiB tibie 
constant object of the former is iq[q[daufie, he is. oonti^ 
nually disj^laying hie talents, his virtues, or his^ d%* 
nity, in order to obtain it. Sensible of his depeudance 
on mankind, for that commendation at which he. is al- 
ways aiming, he endeavours to insure their admivar 
tion, although he excite, at the same time^ their eon* 
tempt. The proud man, on the contrary, disdaim 
even commendation as a favour, but claims it as a 
debt, and demands respect as an homage to which he is 
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entitled. Reverence is not a prize which he must win^ 
but a property which it is injustice to withhold from 
him. The vain are objects of ridicule^ but not of 
detestation. The proud are both contemptible and 
odious.'*'* . 

To remasrky {^erve.-^^We remark, in the way of 
attention, in order to remember; we observe, in the 
way of examination, in order to judge. A traveller 
r^narks the most striking objects he sees ; a general 
observes aU the motions of his enemy. 

Surprized, astomdiedy amazed, confaundedi — I am 
surprized at what is new or unexpected; I am asto* 
nished at what is vast or great ; I am amaaed at what 
is incomprehensible; I am confounded by what is 
shocking or terrible* 

VFtM^om, prtMfef3o?.«- Wisdom leads us to speak 
sad act with projnnety ; prudence prevents our speak<» 
ing or actmg improperly. A wise man employs the 
most jnroper means for success ; a prudent man the 
safest means to avoid being brought into danger. 

With, iy.-— Both these partides expresa the eon- 
nezion between some instrument, or means of effect* 
ing an end, and the agent who employs that instni* 
ment or those means : «ri^A expresses a more dose and 
immediate, hp a more remote connexion. The pnqper 
distinction in the use of these particles is elegantly 

* Sermons by William Laurence Brown, D. D. Principal ^ Ma- 
rifdial Conege, Aberdeen. Edinb. 1803, 8ro.— Jn the cs^Qitaal 
qualities of originality and enei;gy, these sermons are greatly supe- 
rior to Dr. Blair*8 ; but as the success of a publication depends on 
many casualties, they have {never obtained the same degree of po- 
imlarity. 
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teiu*ked in a passage of Dr. Robertson's History of 
Scotland. When one of the old Scotish kings was 
making an enquiry into the tenure hy which his nobles 
held their lands, they started up, and drawing their 
swords, ^' By these,^ said they, ^^ we acquired our 
lands, and with these we will defend them.^ ThelbL 
lowing instances will further exemplify the distinction. 
^' He was killed hy a stone which fell from the steeple.^ 
— '* He was killed with a stone hy Peter.*" Here.trt^A 
r^rs to the instrument, and hy to the agent. 



CHAP. VI. 



OF THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. , 

Of a S0itence or period, various definitions have 
been given. According to Aristotle, it is ^^ a quantity 
of sound which bears a certain signification according 
to its combination, and of which some detached part 
is also significant J'* Against this definition some ob- 
jections might perhaps be urged ; it is however suffi- 
cient for our present purpose. 

A sentence always implies some one complete p]?o- 
pofiition, or enunciation of thought ; but every senten<^ 
does not confine itself to a single proposition. 

A sentence consists of component parts, which are 



wnfutvrtfut i^rt »i;^«^i^/uSMiu ( ArUtotelefii de Inter|»etatiotie, cap. iv.) 
See likewiie bis tceatise De Poetiott, p. 7t. edit. Tyrwhitt. 
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called its members ; and as those members may be 
either few or many, and may be connected in several 
different ways, the same thought, or mental proposi>- 
tion, may often be either compressed into one sentence, 
or distributed into two or three, without the material 
breach of any rule. 

Upon surveying the annals of past ages, it seems that the greatest 
geniuses have been subject to this historical darkness; aa is evident 
in those great lights of antiquity. Homer and Euclid, whose writings 
indeed enrich mankind -with peqietual stores of knowledge and de- 
light ; but whose lives are for the most part concealed in impene- 
tfable oblivion.— raytor*# Life of Orpheus. 

The same meanmg may thus be expressed in three 
sentences : ^^ Upon surveying the annals of past ages, 
it seems that the greatest geniuses have been subject 
to this historical darkness. This is evidently the 
case with regard to those great lights of antiquity. 
Homer and Euclid. The writings of these illustrious 
authors enrich mankind with perpetual stores of 
knowledge and delight; but their lives are for the 
most part concealed in impenetrable oblivion.'" 

With regard to the precise length of sentences, no 
positive rule can be laid down ; in this particular the 
writer must always be regulated by his own taste. A 
short period is lively and familiar ; a long period, re- 
quiring more attention,' makes an impression grave and 
solemn. There may be an extreme on either side.* 



* A series of short periods produces a very disagreeable effect in 
poetry. The subsequent quotations will justify this assertion. 

Nor in the field of war 
The Greeks excel by discipline alone, 
Bat from their maimers. Giant thy ear, O king, 
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By means of too many short sentences,' the sense it 
ilivided and broken, the connexion of thought weak- 
ened, and the memory burdened, by bong presented 
with a long succession of minute objects ; and, on the 
other hand, by the too frequent use of long periods, an 
author overloads the reader^s ear and fatigues his at- 
tention. In general, a writer ought to study a due 
mixture of long and short periods, which prevents an 
irksome imiformity, and entertains the mmd with a 
variety of impressions. Long sentences cannot be 
properly introduced till the reader^s attention is com- 
pletely engaged : they ought never to be placed at the 
be^nning of discourses of any description. 

The French critics make a proper distribution of 
«tyle into the two general classes of piriodique and 
cmepi. In the style piriodiqtcei the sentences are 



The diff*rence learn of Grecian bands, and thine* 

The flow*r, the bulwark of thy powerful host 

Aie mercenaries. These are canton'd round 

Thy provinces. No fertile field demands 

Their painful hand to turn the fiUlow glebe* 

Them to the noon-day toil no harvest calls* 

The stubborn oak along the mountain's brow 

Sinks not beneath their stroke. With careful eyes 

They mark not how the flocks or heifers feed* Ghoer. 

So. saying they appioach*d 
The gate. The centinel, soon as he heard 
Thitherward footsteps, with uplifted lance 
Challenged the darkling travellers. At their voice» 
He draws the strong bolts back, and painful turns 
The massy entrance. To the careful chie& 
They pass. At midnight of theii extreme state 
Counselling they sat, serious and stern* To them 
Qonnde. Assembly warriors ! &c« . Smt^y* 
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composed of several members linked together, and 
depending upon each other, so that the sense' is not 
completely unfolded till the dose. 

Something of a doubtful mist still hangs over these Highland 
traditions; nor cah it be entirely dispelled by the most ingenioas 
researches of modem criticism ; but if we could with safety iadu^ge 
the pleasing supposition that Fingal lived, and that Oasian sung^ the 
striking contrast of the situation and manners of the contending 
nations might amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel would be 
little to the advantage of the more civilized people, if we compared- 
the mirdenting revenge of Severus with the generous clemency of 
Fingal j the timid and brutal cruelty of Caracalla, with the bravery,, 
the tenderness, the elegant genius of Ossian ; the mercenary cliiefa 
who, from motives of fear or interest, served under the imperial 
standard, with the freebom warriors who started to arms at the 
voice of the king, of Morven ; if, in . a wend, . we ooatemplated the 
untutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm virtues of natux^ 
and the degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean vices of wealth 
and slavery. — Gil}bQn*t Hist, of the J^oman Empire. 

It is well known that constitutions framed for the preservation of 
liberty, mast consist of many parts; and that senates, popular 
assemblies^ courts of justice, magistrates of different orders, must 
combine to balance each other, while they exercise, sustain or check, 
the executive power. If any part is struck out, the fobric must 
totter or fall ; if any member is remiss, the others must encroach. 
In assemblies constituted by mien of different talents, habits* 
and apprehensions, it were something more than human that could 
make them agree in every point of importance ; having different 
opinions and views, it were want of integrity to abstain from dis<^ 
piites : our very praise of unanimity, therefore^ is to' be considered 
as a danger to liberty. We wish for It at the hazard of taking in 
its place the remissness of men grown indifferent to the public i 
the venality of those who have sold the rights of their country ; 
or the servility of others, who give implicit obedience to a leader, 
by whom their minds are subdued. The love of the public, and 
respect to its laws, are the points on which mankind are bound to 
agree ; but if, in matters of controversy, the sense of any individual 
or party is invariably pursued, the cause of freedom is already be- 
trayed^-^^crgutonU HitU qf Civil Society. 
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This is the mote pompous, musical, and oratorical 
mode of composition. 

In the style coupe, the sense is expressed in short 
independent propositioas, each complete within itaelE 

• • » . " 

The vomeo, in tkeir turn, learned to be niiNit vmin, mora ggf^ 
and DKire aUoring. They grew itudioas to please and to conquer. 
They lost somewhat of the intrapidity and fierceness which bcfora 
were characteristic of them. They were to affect a delicacy, aid 
a weakness. Their education was to be an object of greater atten« 
Cion and care. A finer sense of beauty was to arise. They ^irera 
to abandon all employments which hurt die ^ape and deform the 
body« They were to exert a fancy in dress and ornament. They 
were to be more sedndsd firom' observatimi. A greater play was Id 
be giren to sentiment and anticipation. Greater reserve was to ac- 
company the commerce of the sexes. Modesty was to take the 
ahmn sooner. Gallantry, in all its fiishions, and In all its charms, 
wns to unfold UMdL^^tmrtt View ifSeHetff. 

^kit how can these considerations consist with pride and inso- 
lence, which are repugnant to every social and yirtuoua sentiment? 
Bo- you, proud man ! look back wiUi complacency on the iUustrious 
merits of your ancestors ? Show yourself worthy of them by imi. 
tating their virtues, and disgrace not the name you bear by a con- 
duct, unbecoming a man. Were your progenitors such as you are 
fond to r^resent them, be assured that, if Uiey rose from the grave, 
they would be ashamed of you. If they resembled yourself, you 
bliye no reason to boast of them, and wisdom will dictate to you 
to cultivate those manners which alone can dignify your family. 
Nothing can be conceived more inconsistent than to exult in fllus- 
tripus ancestry, and to do what must disgrace it, than to mentig^ 
with, ostentation the, distinguished merits of progenitors, an^ to 
exhibit a melancholy contrast to them in character. Will you 
maintain that, because your fore&diers were good and brave men, 
you are authorised to abandon the pursuit of all that is decent and 
respectable ? JTor, to this sentiment, the pride of family, whenever 
it forms a characteristical feature, never fails to lead the mind. In 
a word, considered in its specific nature, and carried to its utmost 
extent, it lays down this maxim, ** That ancestry gives a right to 
dishonour and degrade itself." 
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After all, what is high birth ? Does it bestow a nature dif^tent 
from that of the rest of mankind ? Has not the man of ancient 
line human blood in his veins ? Does he not experience hunger and 
thirst ? Is he not subject to disease, to accidents, and to death ; 
4aid must not bis body moulder in the grave, as weU as tliat of the 
beggar ? Can he or any of his race, '' redeem his brother by any 
.means, or give God a ransom for him ?" Oo back only a few gene- 
jratipns, of which the number is. much smaller than you imagine it 
;to be, and you arrive at Adam, the progenitor of us all—- i^ronntV 
.Sertium* ... 

This mode of writing generally suits gay and easy 
subjects., it is more lively and sticking than the style 
"pModique, According to the nature of the composi- 
tion, and the general character which it ought to 
bear, the one or the other of these may be predomi- 
nant ; but in every species of composition, they ought 
to be blended with each other. By a proper mixturef 
of short and long periods, the ear is gratified, and a 
certain sprightliness Is joined with majesty ; but when 
a regular compass, pf phrases i^ employed, the rc^ader 
soon becomes &t]gued with the monotony. A triun 
of s^itences, constructed in the same manner, and 
with the same number of members, whether long or 
short, should never be allowed to follow each other in 
close uninterrupted succession. Nothing is so tire- 
some as perpetual uniformity* 

In the constru,ction an,d distribution of his sentences. 
Lord Shaftesbury has shown great art. It has already 
he&a hinted that he is ofiten guilty of sacrificing pre- 
cision of style to pomp of expression ; and that his 
whole manner is strongly marked with a sdilhess and 
fffectation which render him very unfit to be consider- 
ed as a general model. But, as his ear was fine, and 
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as he was' extremely attentive to every spedea of ele- 
gance, he was more studious and successful than any 
other English author in producing a proper intermix- 
ture of long and short sentences, with vaiiety and 
harmony in thdr structure. 

Having offered these observations with regard to 
sentences in general, I shall now enter upon a parti- 
cular consideration of the most essential properties of 
a perfect sentence. These seem to be deamess and 
precision, unity, strength, and harmony. 



CHAP. VII. 



OF CLEARNESS AND PRECISION IN THE STRUC- 
TURE OF SENTENCES, 

Ik the arrangement of a period, as well (is in the 
choice of words, the chief object which ought to be 
kept in view is perspicuity. This should never be 
sacrificed to any other beauty. The least degree of 
ambiguity ought to be avoided with the greaJbest care : 
it is a fault almost sufficient to counterbalance every 
beauty which 4in author may happen to possess. Am- 
biguity arises from two causes ; from an improper 
choice of words, or an improper collocation of them.* 
The first of these causes has abeady been fully consi- 
dered. 

* The reader will find this subject treated l^ Condillac, T>aUi d4 
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In the collocation of Tfords, the first object of ou|r 
attention is a rigid conformity to the rules of grammar^ 
j5D ftr as these can guide us. But an ambiguous ar- 
rangement of words may frequently be obserted-where 
ve cannot discover a transgression of any grammatical 
rule. The relation which the words or members of a 
period bear to each other, cannot be pointed out in 
English, as in Greek Jtnd Latin, by means of their 
tenninationB ; it must be ascertained by the position 
in which they, stand. Hence an important rule in the 
structure of a sentence is, that the words or members 
most intimately connected, should be placed as near 
to each other as is consistent with elegance and har- 
mony, so that their mutual relation may be plainly 
percdived. 

I., Ambiguities are frequently occasioned by the 
improper use of the adverb. This part of speech, as 
its name implies, is generally placed close or near to 
the wprd wMch it modifies orafiects ; and its propriety 
andr force depend on its position. By neglecting to 
adverito this circumstance, writers frequently convey 
a difierent meaning from what they intend. 

Sixtufl the Fourth was, if I mistake hot, a great collector of books 
atleoMt. — BoUnghrokt on the Study of HUtory, 

At leasts should not be connected with books^ but with 

collector. 

. -^ . 

The BomanB understood liberty, at Uast, as well as we,^^Smft 
on the Adv. of Religion. 

These words are susceptible of two difierent interpre- 
tations, according as the emphasis, in reading them, is 
laid upon liberty or at least. In the former case they 
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will signify, that whatever other things we may under- 
stand better than the Romans, liberty at least was one 
diing which they understood as well as we. In the 
latter they will import, that liberty was understood, 
at legist as well by them as by us. If this last was 
the author^s meaniii^, the ambiguity would hare been 
avoided, and the sense rendered independent of the 
manner of pronouncing, by arranging the worcjLs thus : 
^^ The Romans understood liberty, as well at least as 
we. 

By gre&tness, I do not enfy mean the bulk af any tingle object, 
bat the largeness of a whole view.— ^i^Mon, SpeekUor* 

Here the' position of the adv^b ordy^ renders it a 
limitation of the word vnean ; as if the author intended 
to say that he did something^ besideer meaning*. The 
ambiguity may be removed by the following arrange- 
ment : ^^ By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any 
singlet object only^ but the largeness of a whole, view. 

In common conversation, the tone and ^nphasis 
which we use in pronouncing such' words all (mly^ 
wholly ^04 ^«^ generally serve to shdw their rrference^ 
and to render the meaning clear and obvious ; and 
hence we acquire s, habit of introducing them loosely 
in the course of a period. But in written discourses^ 
which addf ess the eye, and-tiot the ear, greater accu- 
racy is requisite : these adverbs should be so connected 
with the words idiich they are inteikled to qualify; as 
to prevent all appearance of ambiguity. 

II. Words expressing things connected in the 
thought, slM)uld be placed as near to each other as 
possible. This rule is derived immediately firom the 
principles of human Mature ; in Which we may disc6» 
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ver a remarkable propensity to place together objects 
that are in any manner connected. When objects aie 
arranged according to their connexion, we have a 
sense of order ; when they are. placed fortuitously, wp 
haye a sense of disorder^ 

. The connective parts of sentences are the most im- 
portant of all, and require the greatest care and at- 
tention ; for it is by these chiefly, that the train of 
thought, Ae course of reasoning, and the whole pro- 
gress of the mind, in continued discourse of all kinds^ 
^ure displayed; and on the right use of these depends 
perspicuity, the greatest beauty of style. 

The bad effect of a violent separation of words or 
members wluch are intimately connected, will iqppeaar 
from the following examples. 

The Engliaharp naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper which is so frequent in ourna- 
tion, to many wild notions and visions, to which others are not so 
liable.— >^4ltfi«Dii, Spectator* 

Here die verb disposed is, by a long clause, violently 
separated from the subject- to which it refers. This 
harsk construction is the less excusable, as the fault 
is easily prevented 1^ the following arrangement: 
<* The English are naturally fandfii], and by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper which is so fre- 
quent in our nation, are often disposed to many wild 
notions and visions, to which others are not so liable.'^ 

* Famese was, notwithstanding these circumstances, determined to 
employ his troops in reducing it, }xf loud complaints which were 
■Mde to hun of the continual depredalions of the ^imaovu^WaU 
tm's HUt. qf PhUip II. 

The g^eral was determined by loud complfunts:. 
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bat die sentence is so iinslrilfiiHy constructed that this 
meaning may iv>t at once be obvious to ev^ xeador. 

No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use his works may, tome time or other, be applied. 
— iSlpedator. 

It cannot he impertinent; or ridiculous, therefore,, in such a coun- 
try, whatever it might be in the Abbot of St. Rears, which was Sa- 
voy I think ; or in Peru, under the Incas, where Oarcilasso de la 
Vega says it was lawful for none but the nobility to. study ; for men 
of all dc^ees to instiuct themselves, in those affiiirs wherein thc^ 
may be actors, or judges of those that act, or controllers of thoise 
that judge. — Bolingbroke on the Study of Hutory, 

If Scipio, who was naturally given to women, for which anecdote 

we have,, if I mistake not, the authority of Polybius, as well as some 

, verses, of Nsvius, preserved by Aulus OeUius, had been educate4 

by OJ^mpias at the court of Philip, it is improbable that he would 

have restored the beautiful Spaniard. — lUd* 

May we not cenject^ure, fojr it is but conjecture, something'more? 
^^Bo&»gbroke*t DiuerU en Pariietp 

The works of Lord Bolingbroke abound with impro- 
per arrangements of this kind. 

7%fiy perceiving the nuncio to be more solicitous about the in«i 
terests of the Koman court, than the tranquillity of the empire, or 
purity of the church, remained silent. — Rdbertton*M HUt of Charles V. 

The. structuxe of the sentence would he, greatly 
improved by the transposition of a single word: 
" P«:ceivijig the, auncio to, bq more solicitous about 
the interests of the Roi»ap cpui:t, than the tranquillity 
of the empire^ or purity of the church, they remained 
silent.*" 

The forgoing rule is. vety frequently ^ansgressed 
in the disposition of pronouns. The relative who or 
4ffhich, when introduced in order to avoid the repetition 
(^the name of, some person or thing, ought always to 
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placed. 



son or thing. Where it is out. of its proper plaice, we 
constantly find something awkward or disjointed in the 
structiure of the sentence* 

This kind of wit was very much in vogue among our countrymen^, 
about an age or two ago, toko did not practise it for any oblique rea* 
son, but purely for the sake of being witty. — Addison^ Spectator " 

In this sentence the meaning is sufficiently obvious ; 
but the construction would be evidently improved by 
disposing of the circumstance, " about an age or two. 
Itgo,^ in such a manner as not to separate the relative 
who from its antecedent cotmtrt^men, ^^ About an 
age or two ago, this kind of wit was very much iii 
vogue among our countrymen, who did not practise it 
for any obUque reason, but purely for the sake o€ 
being witty.'' ' 

It is folly to pretend to arm oatselves against the accidents of lift*, 
by heaping up treasures, which i^othin^ can protect us again!st, bttt> 
the good providence of our heavenly fother. — Sherlock*i fSermpnt, ' 

This construction implies, that it is treasures^ and not 
the accidents of life, from which no mortal can protect 
himself by his own exertions. The sentence ought to 
liave stood thus : ^^ It is folly to pretend, by heapii^ 
up treasures, to arm ourselves against the accidents cf 
life, against which nothing can protect us, but the 
good providence of our heavenly father.'' 

Thus I have fairly. given you. Sir, my own opinion, as well, as- 
tbat of a great majority of both houses here, relating to this wei^ty 
affair ; upon tehich I am confident you may securely ieckon»^^Smfi 
OH the SacramefUal Tett, 

Hi^re the author seems to advise his correspondent to^ 
xeckpn upon this weighty affair; though he certainly 
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■leaiit 'iJialrit was liie gieftt majority upon irhich he 
Blight reckon. The obscurity will be temoved by air- 
rai^mg the sentence thus : ^ Thus, Sir, I have girai 
yoa my own opinion relating to this weighty affiur, as 
well as {hat of a great majority of both houses here ; 
upon which I am confiiknt you may securely reckon.^ 

I allude to the article Blind in the Encjclopsedia Britannlcay 
pidili^ed at Edinburgh m the year 17S3« wAto^'waft written. by him. 
~^Mackenzie*B Life o/Bhcklock. 

This arrangem^t leaves us to suppose that.Dr. Bbck-r 
lock was the sole author of a book to wlu(ji he only 
contributed an essay on blindness. His biographer's 
meaning might have been expressed thus: *^ I allude 
to the article Blind, which was written by him, and 
published at Edinburgh in the year 1783, in the £n« 
cydopsedia Britannica.^' 

We na where meet with a. nipre glodous and pleasing shew in 
nature, than what appears in the heavens at the rising and setting of 
the son, -which is wholly made up of those different stains of light,, 
that, shew themselves in clouds of a different situation.— ^<l(2J«on; 
Spectator* 

Which is here designed to connect with the word shew 
as its antecedent ; but it is removed to such a distance, 
that without a careful attention to the sense,. we should 
be .led, by the rules of .syntax, to refer it to the rising 
and setting of the sun, or to the sun itself.. Hence an 
indistinctness is thrown over the whole sentence. 

From a habit of saving time and paper, which they acquired at' 
the university, they write in so diminutive a manner, with such, 
frequent blots and interlineations, that they are iiardly able to go on 
without perpetual hesitation, or extemporary expretives.<»iS'ir(/'l*< 
Letter to a Young Gentlemau, .... 

The author certainly does not meap that, the QI^rgy« 
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men of whom he speaks, hwA acquired time, and paper 
at the uniyessity, but that they had there acquired a 
haUt of saving time and paper. The sentence ought 
to have run thus : '* From a habit which they haye 
acquired at the imiversity of saving time and paper, 
they write in so diminutive a mamner, with such. fire* 
quent blots,^ &c. 

III. Another gi^at source of ambiguity is the too 
frequent repetition of pronouns, when we have occa- 
sion to refer to different persons. The subsequent 
examples will serve to illustrate this observation. 

T%ey were summoned oecasioiially by thHr kings, when compel* 
led by their wants and by their feais to. haye recourse to their aidf 
,^-^obertiOH*s Vietn of Society,, 

Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others ; and 
think that their reputation obscures Mem, and that their comment 
daUe qualities do stand in ihdr light : and therefore Ihey do what 
they can to cast a cloud over ihem^ that the bright shining of their 
virtues may not obscure thenK^~Tillotton*s Sermons. 

The earl oC Falmoujth and Mr. Coventry were rivals, who should, 
haye most influence with the duke, who loved the earl best, but 
thought the other the wiser man, wTio supported Pen, who disoblig.. 
ed all the courtiers, even against the earl, who contemned Pen as a 
fellow of no sense. — Clarendon's Continuation, 

AU which with the king*& and queen's so ample promises to him 
(the treasurer) so few hours before the conferring the place on an^ 
oi&er, and the duke of York's manner of receiving him (the trea- 
surer) after he (the chancellor) had been shut up with him (the duke) 
as he (the treasurer) was informed, might very well excuse him (the 
treasurer) from thinking he (the chancellor) had some share in the 
affront he (the treasurer) had imdergone.— /6iJ. 

Of these sentences., the first three are not involved in. 
much obscurity, though they are certainly disagree^ 
able and inel^ant; but the last cannot possibly be un- 
derstood without a careful recollection of the contents: 
of several pages preceding. 
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IV. A circumstance ought neyer to be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period ; for by such 
an arrangement, we are lefk; doubtful to which of the 
two the circumstance refers. But when it is inteiject- 
ed between parts of the member to which it properly 
belongs, the ambiguity is remoyed, and the n^embers 
are kept distinct &om each other. 

I^et the virtue of a definition be what it will, <» the order of things, 
it seems rather to follow than to precede o.ur enquiry, of which it 
ought to be considered as the result.— iS/irArtf on the Subliwie and 
BeavHfia. 

This arrangement leaves us dubious, whether the 
clause, " in the order of things," refers to what pre- 
cedes or to what foDows. The ambiguity may be 
thus remoyed: ^< Let theyirtue of a definition be what 
it wiH, it seems, in the order of things, rather toMlow 
than to precede our enquiry, of which it ought to be 
considered as the result.*" 

. The knight, seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, 
and himself in a manner shut out of his own house, upon ike death of 
hit mother, ordered all the apartments to be flung open, and exor- 
cised by his chaplain^^—Additon, Spectator. ^ 

This may either imply, that upon the death of his 
mother, the knight was shut out of his own house, or 
that upon the death of his mother^ he ordered all his 
apartments to be exorcised. As the latter was the aur 
thor'*s meaning, the sentence ought to haye stood thus: 
^^ Seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, 
and himself in a manner shut out of his own house, 
the knight, upon the death of his mother, ordered all 
the apartments to bd flung open, and exorcised by his 
chaplain."" 
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Though our Inrother is ujkoii the ladci as ion^ ut we ourtdoeM art 
at ease, our senses wiU never infonA lus. of what he suffers. — SmUh*t 
Theory of Moral Sentimenti^. 

Better thus : ^* Though our brother k upon the rack, 
our senses will never, as long as we ourselyes are 'at. 
ease, inform us of what he suffess.^ 

This work in Its full extent, being now afflicted vnih anasthma^ and 
Jtftding ihe power o/HJegraduaUy decHning, he had no longer courage 
to tindertake. — Johmon^t Lifi of Sitoage^ • 

This construction would lead us to conclude that k 
was the work, and not the poet, that was afflicted with 
an asthma. The following arrangement removes the 
ambiguity: '^ Being now afflicted with an a^thmi^^md 
$ndii^ the powers of life gradually declining) he had 
no longer oovrage to undertake this work in ita.i^ 

extent.*" 

• •• • . • . • . ^ . . ■ . .. ,, 

Since it is i^cessary that there should be a perpetual intercotirsis 
of buying and. sel^ng, and dealing upon credit, w?iere fraud it fetm 
mi^d or connived at, or hath no law to punish it, the honest dealer is 
always undone, and the knaye gets the advantage— ^spi/)*f Travels 
ofGulHver. 

This arnu^ment jconveys the idea that people *' deal 
upon credit^ in those places only ^^ wheie^ fraud ia 
permitted.^ The ambiguity might have been avoided 
by the insertion of a few additional syllables. ^^ Since 
it is necessary tluit there should be a perpetual inter- 
course of buying and selling, and dealing upon credit, 
the canaequehce is^ that where fraud is permitted or 
connived at, or hath no law to punish it, the honest 
dealer is always undone, and the knave gets the acU 
vantage."^ 
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The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a litUe Mttiuecn 
a mighty pedestal^ will always have his jealousy strong about him.— • 
Bt^ngbroke^t Distertaiiou on Parties. 

This constructioii leaves it doubtful whether the object 
introduce by way of simile, relate to the subsequent 
or to the precediilg clause. Better thus: *< The mi- 
nister who,' like a litfle statue placed on a mighty pe> 
destal, grows less by his elevation, will always have his 
jealousy strong about him.^ 

Instead of being able to employ troops tiained to skill in arms, 
and to military subordination, by regular ditcipline, monafchs were 
obliged to depend on such forces as tljteir vassals conduqted to their 
Standard in consequence of their military tenures. — BjoberUon^t View 
of Society. 

Here the author^s meaning i^ sufficiently obvious; yet 
from the construction, we ippi^ht conclude that a little 
rc^gular discipline had b^en 9idministered to monarchs, 
in order to md^e them depend on such forces as thdr 
vassals conducted to their standard. The sentence may 
be thus arranged: ^^ Instead of being able to employ 
troops trained, by Tegular discipline, to skill in arms, 
and to military subordination^ monarchs were obliged 
to depend on such forces as their vassals conducted to 
theic .standard in consequence of their BftUitaiy te- 



nures.'" 



We shall now endeavour, vilh ctearnets and precitUmf to describe 
the pjEoyinces- once united under their sway. — Gibbon* tJliHory of 
the Roman Empire, 

The 'following arrangement removes this ambiguity: 
'' We shall now endeavour to describe with clearness 
and precision, flie provinces once united under their 
sway." 
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In the course of a certain examination, wMch took 
place in the House of Commons in the year 18099 
" Mr. Dennis Browne said, the witness had been or- 
dered to withdraw from the bar, in consequence of 
being intowicated^ by the motion of an honov/rable 
member,'^ This remark, as might have been expected, 
jffoduced loud and general peals of laughter. The 
shaker intended to say that ^^ in consequence of be- 
ing intoxicated, the witness, by the motion of an ho-^ 
nourable member, ha4 been ordered to withdraw from 
the bar.'*' 

' Perhaps it may be thought that some of the preced- 
ing objections are too scrupulous, and that the defect 
of perspicuity is easily supplied by accurate punctua- 
tion. It may indeed be granted that punctuation wiQ 
sometimes remove an ambiguity; but it can never 
produce that peculiar beauty winch is perceived when 
the sense is clearly and distinctly unfolded by means of 
a happy arrangement. Such influence does this beautv 
possess, that, by a natural transition of perception, h 
is communicated to the very sound of th6 words, so as 
apparently to improve the music of the period. 

Having now considered the principal cu-cumstances 
whi(ji contribute to perspicuity, and the various modes 
in which the laws relating to it may be transgressed, 
I shall conclude the subject by enquiring whether it be 
possible' that this essential quaHty of style may be car- 
ried to excess. 

It }ia8 been alleged that too much perspicuity has a 
tendency to cloy the reader, and that it becomes irk- 
some by affording no opportunity of exertion to the 
rational powers of the mind. This objection arises from 
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the error of confoundiiig two diBsitnilar objeets, the 
common and the cleair, and thence yery.naturally their 
contraries, the new and the obscure. If we entertain 
our reader solely or chiefly with thoughts which are 
eitb» trite or obvious, he will soon be filled with Ian** 
guor and disgust : we present no uncommon . knages 
or sentiments to hb mind, we give him little or no 
information, and consequently afford neither exercise to 
his reason, nor entertainment to his fancy. In wbaJt 
we read and what we hear, we always expect to find 
something with which we were formerly imacquaiated; 
and when this expectation is disappointed, we disco- 
ver nothing' to repay our attention. We are soon dia- 
giisted with such a trifling minuteness of narration, de- 
scription, or argument, as an ordinary apprehension 
renders superfluous. The reason is, not that any thing 
is said with too much perspicuity, but that many things 
are said of which no person is ignorant. Thus, wheat 
Quintus Curtius had informed us that the shouts of the 
Macedonian army were reverberated by the cliffs of 
the mountains, and the vast forests, it was certainly 
very unnecessary to add, ^^ quippe semper circumjecta 
nemora petrseque, quantamcumque accipere' vocem, 
multiplicato sono referunt.'^ Reasons that are known 
to every one, ought to be taken for granted : to express 
them is childish, and interrupts the narration. 

The practice of collecting trite maxims and common- 
place sentiments* is ' finely ridiculed in an essa^y of 
Swift^s ; &om which I shall select one passage : ^^ AU 
rivers go to the sea, but none return firom it. Xerxes 
wept when he beheld his army; to consider that in less 
than an hundred years they would be all dead. An^* 
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creon was choked with a grape-stone; and i^olent 
joy kills as well as violent grief. There is nothing 
constant in this world but inconstancy; yet Plato 
thought, that if Virtue would appear in the world in 
her own native dress, all men would be enamoured 
with her. But now, since interest governs the world, 
and men neglect the golden mean, Jupiter himself, if 
he came on earth, would be despised, tmless it were aa 
he did to Danae, in a golden shower. For men, now- 
a-days, worship the rising sun, and not the setting.*" * 

It is futility in the thought, and not perspicuity in 
the language, which constitutes the fault of such per- 
formances as those to which I have alluded. There 
is as little hazard that a composition shall be &ully in 
the Mtter respect, as thi|t a mirror shall be too fiiidifiil 
in reflecting the images of objects, or that the glasses 
o£ a telescope shall be too transparent. At the same 
time, it is not to be dissembled that, wHh inattentive 
readers, darkness firequently passes for depth. On the 
icontirary, to be perspicuous, and to be superficial, are 
regarded by them as synonymous. But, it is not surely 
to thdr absurd notions that our language ought to be 
adapted. 

Before I dismiss this subject, it nxy however be 
proper to observe that every qiedes <^ con^positioA 
does not admit of an equal d^ee of perqHcuity. In 
the sublime ode, for example, it is impossible, or at 
least very difficult, to reconcile the utmost perspicuity 
with that force and vivacity which are indispensably 
requiate in such performances. But even in this case, 



* Swift's Tdtical Essay upon the Faculties of tbe Ubid. 
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though the geniufi of the higher species of lyric poetry 
may render obscurity to a certain degree excusable, 
nothing can eyer constitute it a positive excellence. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF UNITY IN THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

In compositions of every description, a cert^ de^ 
giree of unity is absolutely reqtiisite. There must al- 
ways be some leading principle to form a chain of 
connexion between the component parts. In single 
sentences, which are members of a composition, the 
same principle must ako be predominant. 

I. Objects that have no intimate connexion should 
never be crowded into one sentence. A sentence ot 
period ought to express one entire thought or mental 
proposition ; and different thoughts ought to be sepa- 
rated in the expression, by being placed in different 
periods. It is improper to connect in language things 
which are separated in reality. Of errors against tins 
rule I shall produce a few examples. 

Cato died in the full vigour of life, under fifty ; he was natuiaU^ 
ivann and afiectionate in his tenq)er ; compreHehsive, impartial, 
and strongly possessed with the love of mankind.— rFer^iMon't ffUt, 
of the Roman BepubUc. 

If the author was determined to connect the state- 
ment of Cato^s death with anaccount of his character^ 
he might have preserved the unity of the sentence by 
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such an arrangement as the following : ^^ Cato, who 
died in the fuU vigour of life, under the age of fifty, 
was natiurally warm and affectionate in his temper.^ 

In this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, Cicero 
wa^ oppressed by a new and cruel affliction, tlie death of his belov- 
ed Tullia ; whicli happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, 
whose manners and hun^ours were entirely disagreeable to her.^ 
MiddkUm'i Lift of Cicero. 

The principal object in this sentence, is the death of 
Tullia, which was the cause of her father^s afflictioli. 
The time when the event took place is, without any 
impropriety, pointed out in the course of the s^ntehce ; 
but the subjunction of Dolabella^s character is foreign 
to the main, object. It breaks the unity and compact- 
ness of the period, by presenting a new picture to the 
reader. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father*s death, into the 
hands pf his unde, a vintner, near Charing Cross, who sent him for 
some time to Dr. Busby, at Westminster ; but, not intending to 
l^ve him any education beyond that of the school* took him, whe» 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own house, where the earl 
of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of genius, found him by chance, 
as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased with 
his proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of his academi- 
eal education.— Jo^iOfiV Lift tf Prior* 

This single sentence contains no incobsiderable num- 
ber of the particulars which are known with regard to 
the personal history of Prior. He is conducted from 
the house of his father to that of his uncle ; sent to 
Westminster school, where he makes considerable 
progress in literature ; is taken from school, and re- 
mains at his uncle^s; obtains the patronage of the 
earl of Dorset, who, if Burnet may be credited, found 
him reading Horace ; and, last of all, is about to ife 
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8C^ to the university, under the protection of that 
nobleman. 

s » » 

The onnl aeceytadon takes profit and pleMurs for two dUFerent 
thisgSy and not only calls fhe followers or votaries of them hj 
sevend Barnes of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the fiicolties 
of the mind that are conTersant about them, calling the opetationa 
of tlie'fint wisdom, and of the- other wit, which is a Saxon w<^, 
that is used to express what the iSipaniards and Italians call ingenio, 
and the French etpriij both from the Latin ; but I ^nk wit more 
peculiarly signifies that of poetry, as may occur upon remarks on 
the Runic language.-— TVinf^fe oh Poetry. 

Before the writer arriyes at the dose of tUa sentence, 
he se^s to hare forgotten what he set ovX with incul- 
cating. 

A ri^t iionourable author, having had occasipn to 
menlaon die influence ^ the sun, iexpatiates in the i^- 
bwii^ nuinner : 

it breaka the icy fetCiers of the main, where vast sea-monsters 
pieice throi^h fioating islands, with arms that can withstand the 
crystal rock; whilst others, who of themselves seem great as 
islands, are by their bulk alone armeki against all but man, whose 
sopeifoflty over creatures of ^udisize and force, should make- him 
mtndlnl of hia privilege of reason, and feme iiim humbly to adore 
the great composer of these wondrous frames, and die aiith<» of his 
own superior ynsAom.'^Shaftesbury^g Moralitis, 

At the commencement of this sentence, the sun is in- 
troduced breaking the icy fetters of the main : the sun 
is succeeded by sear-monsters piercing through floating 
islands with their arms ; and after these have pjayed 
their part, man is brou^t into view, to receive a Icmg 
and serious admonition. 

To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered "vi^th. the Re- 
storation ; and from infecting our religion and morals,, fell to cor- 
rupt our language : which last was not like to be much improved by 
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those who at tpAKj^me V90Ae yk^tfu,cw^f(l[ ^pt Oniies flta S»r 
cond ; either such who had followed him in his banishnent, or w)io 
had been altogether conyersant in the dialect of those fiuiatic times ; 
9f yowg iQen>. who.had been eJwnijted in 4be a«Bi»:jcaM{)aay I ^^ 
that the court, winch used to be the atandaad of propriety and mkt* 
xectiieM of speech, was then, aod I thiak hath ener .since Gontintted» 
the worst school in Eng^d for that accomplishment^ »end so will 
lemain till better care be taken in the education of our peung no* 
^ty. ; that they may set out intp the world .witl^ some foaoidalion 
of litemture^ hi order to qual^ themfetf pat^teint of polttenesa^-** 

How many difiWent facts, reasoningis, and observationsy 
are here presented to llie mind h ^ ^ 

Authors who are fend of long periods, very fire- 
quently commit similar errors ; and in order to Teiify 
this assertion, we need eidy-'iinpeet the hntorical 
works of Lord Glhrendon kid Bishop Btirnet. 'Bven 
in hiter and more correct writers, we sometimes find a 
period eaeteaded to «u^ a lengthy and- oompMhendbg 
80 many partieulftrs, as more jnsdy to deserve the ap« 
pellation of a discourse than of a 'sentence. But he- 
terogeneous particulars mi^y occawiTllrily .^9) ^m^ded 
into periods of no uncommon lengtbi; The foUowing 
quotations will illustrate this observatioii. 

Behold, thou art fiur, my belored, yea, pleasant : also our bed Is 
gteen-^^iMv ofASMm&n. 

His own notions were always, good ; bothft was ajBao oCigvaal 
expence. — Burnetii Hut. of hit ojf». T!'fm/^ . ■ 

I single him out among the modems, because he had the foolish;^ 
presumption to censure Tacitus, and to write history himself; and 
your lordship wiH forgive this short' eMurskm in honourof a fiiTOur^ 
ite author.— ^o/jii^ZrfoATr on the Study qf H^is^^M^. 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and his son 
Romanus, whoderired that name from his nuitemalgFBndfiither,as* 
cended the throne of Constantinople — GOkonU Hitt, rf the Jfonwa 
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Xii serious composkion, vorets conveying physical 
and moral ideas unconnected with each other, ought 
never to be forced into an artificial union. 

Abnegat, inceptoque et sedibus bsret in bdem. 

VirgU. JEneid. il 654. 
Tunc nee mens mihi, nee color 
Carta sede maneU^—fforat. Carm, i. xiii. 5. 

Una atqae ead^po. ncGC ei^t, qjoa. pnetor amoria turpiaaimi flamma, 
ac dassis populi Romani pradonum incendio conflagrabat.— Ctcrra 
if* Verremt v. 35. 

De dntatemalttit qnam de sententia dimoTeri.— CVoeropra Sarth, 
4T. 

GenDaaia omnia a Qallia, JUioBti^que et Pannotiiiay Rbano et Da- 
nobio fliirainibua, a Sarmatis Dacisque mttttio metu out mon^ibiu 
separatur.— TVfci^ttf de MorUnu Germanorumy cap. i. 

The alliance of Chosroes, King of Annenia, and the long tract of 
scRintaiBOU&caantijr*' ia «bidlL tha Fesaiao cavaliy waa of little set* 
vioe« opened a. secure entrance into the heart of Media.— Gi660fi'# 
Hiitory qf the Botmn Empire, 

On every side they rose in multitudes, armed with rustic wea- 
pooe, and with inesiatible faiy.«-JMdL 

A aMopiney .waa fomed ;. the day*^. place, and signal were deter* 
mined, upon wl^ich. the Fiarthenis and Helots, armed with concealed 
daggers, and with the most hostile fury, should retaliate, in the 
public assembly, their past sufferings and insults on the unsuspect- 
ing superiority of the proud lords of Sparta. — GiiHe$*» HUt* of Greece. 

But when an author wishes to place some object in 
a ludicrous point of view, a combination of this kind 
may have a good effect. 

On Ta done d6Iivr4e sur le ehamp, et de la fosse et de toutes ses 
iqiprthensions^-olTEmilAlOfi, Quatre Fsearditu^ 

After modi patience, and many a wiatf^look. Pennant started 
up, sdaed the wig, and threw it into the fire. It was in fiameain a 
moment, and so was the officer, who ran to Bis syrotd.^Wa^poHana> 

He is surely much happier in this noble condescension, and must 
acquire a more perfect knowledge of mankind, than, if he kept him- 
self aloof from his subjects, continually wrapt up in his own im- 
portance and imperial fur-— Jlfoor^'t View of Society in France, j;cw 
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She even believe^ that the journey would ^»ve a reme4y lor her 
asthmatic complaints; her desire of a matrimonial establishm^t >i:b» 
full as efficacious as the vinegar of Hannibal, and the Alps melted 
before it— ^a^fejy'« Essay on Old Maids: 

Mr. Dennel and Mrs. Albprf, who neither of tkettt^ «t uay time, 
took the smallest notice of what she said, passed on, And le(t the 
whole weigfit both of her person and her complaints to Camilla.— » 
D^^Mla^s€anMi. ' "■ 

VL Parentheses ought never to be introduced in the 
ihiddle of sentences ; and indeed the unity and the 
beauty of a peri9d ciui seldom or never be complete 
where they are introduced in any situation. Thejj; 
are in general nothing more than a perplexed and 
awkward niethod of disposing of some thought which 
the writer wants art to introduce in its proper pUibe* 
It ifi not however sufficimt to <mt the usual marks of 
a^ pareaAeiris, butthe senteneemust be so cosMtfucted 
as to render them inadmissible ; for, as I>r. Whately; 
remarks, ^< it is no cure to a lame man,.tfi( take away 
his crutehes.^* In poetical composition, parentheses 
may occasioniiUy be admitted witH happy effect ; but" 
if they are long or frequent, they will be found still 
more disagreeable than in prose. The pages of 
Churchill, who displays a strong but rude vein tt 
poetry, are entangled with innuinerable parentheses. ' ' 

It seems to me, that in order to maintain the moral system of fbe 
world at a certain pofnt fan below that of ideal perfection, (for we 
are made capable of conceiving what we are incapable of attadiilng) 
but, however, sufficient upon the whole to consjjtute a state eatjaf d 
happy, or at the worst' tolerable ; I say, it seems to.mtb that t^ 
author of nature has thought fit to mingle from time to .time^ amooe 
the societies of men, a few, and but a few, of those on whom he is . 

•Whatcly's Elements of Rhetoric, p. «81. * 
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giacibiuly pleased to bestow a hunger proportion of the ethereal spirit 
than is given in the ordinary coarse of Us providence to the sons of 
mtm^-^BoHMgbroke^i Spirit of PairtUitm» 



iBtothk sentence, by means of 8 parenthesis, and other 
interjected drcumstances, the author has contriyed to 
thrust so many particukrs, that he is obliged to ha.Te 
recourse to the sorry phrase, / «ay, the occurrence of 
vhich may always be regarded as an infidlible mairk of 
a clumsy and unskilful construction. Such a phrase 
may be excusable in conversation, but in polished 
writings it is altogether unpardonable. 

The OKMt astoaUhtng instance of this lespect, so frequently paid' 
to Nothing, is when it is paid (if I may so express myself) to some- 
it&sii^ lass than Nothing ; when the person who re<^ites it Is not only 
foKd of .the qaattcies for which he b respected, but is in Mliiy noto^' 
riooiiy guiljty of viceS'diieetly ofp<|Bito>t»the Tirtiies, whos(» applaosa 
he ieGeivea» ^Ws is, indeed, the highest degree of Nothing, or (if 
I may be allowed the word) the nothingest of all Nothings.«-^ie^ 

Here Ae effect of the authors wit would be r^idered 
more powerful by the omission of these quaU^^ng 
parentheses. Instead of pointing the sentiment, they 
have a quite opposite tendency. In compositions of 
this kind, no apology need be offinwd for such expres- 
sions as Fielding has employed* 

The subsequent quotations w31 further illustrate the 
dii^Qgreeahle e£kct of paientbefles. 

It was an ancient tradition, that when the Capitol was founded by 
one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who presided over boun- 
daries, and was represented according to thefiuhiop of that age by 
a laige stone) alone, among all the mferior deities, refused to yield. 
his place to Jupiter himselt— <?ifi^*« Hitt, of the Roman JSmjtire, 

The description Ovid gives of his situation, in that first period of 
his existence, seems (some poetical eaaheWJBhnwntreiwpted) such 
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as, were we to reason a priori, w« shumUeoffdudij fie W»8 plaoedki. 
'•^UmeoiUfi^t Ettoy on DeUeaey* 

When this parliament sate down, (for k deserres our partietrittr 
observation that both houses were full of zeal for the present govern* 
raeiit,' ami 'of resentment against t6e late usurpations) 6iere wn 
hot one' party in parliatiOent ; and no other part^ c^vld lais^ Hi 
bead iti the nation.— ilo&i^&roA»V IHuertaiion on Pariitt, 

it will, therefore, be very reasonable to allow on their account as 
much as, added to the' losses of the conqueror, may amount to a 
it(ilIi«A of MthlB, and tben we sfaiffl see tins conquCTor, the oldest 
yrm hpnre on tii9 records of |iistory.(thDugh» aiT we hare ohsened be* 
fore, the chronology of these remote times is exkxem^y unoenain) 
opening the scene by a destruction of at least one million of his 
species, unprovoked but by his aitabltion, without any inotifts but 
pride, cni?Uy, «9d madseas, mid wkliMHt wj bene^t to himself, (for 
Justin expressly tells us, he did not maintain his conquests)^ but 
solely to nake so*many people, or so mfmy distant countries, fed 
experimentally, how severe a scourge PriMdence imsiidsfor the hu- 
man iaoe« when he giv^s opie vmui the pow^r over maoyt siKi anas 
his naturally impotent and feeble fsge. with the hands of nUiians^ 
who know no common prlaciple of action but a blind obedience to 
the passions of their ruler.— £iffA(«'« VMkat^ qfJSfaf^tral Socidjf^ 

This work is professi^dly written lA imitation of Lord 
Bolingbroke^s atyl^ ai)d ssfimec. 

III. Sentences ougbt never to \k. extended beyond 
what seems their natural .dose. It need not here be 
observed that, according to the laws of tfaetoric, asen- 
teoQce lu^nished is 'no sentence. But we frequently 
meet with sentences which may be Btad to be more 
than finished : when we have arrived at what we ex- 
pected was to be their conclusion, some Gircumstanoe 
whioh ou^t to have been omitted, or to have been 
otherwise disposed of, suddenly presents itself. Such 
appendages tend very much to destroy th^beauty^ana 
to dindinkh the strength of a period- 



eool the passions of tbe audience i eaiMedaUy at Ropne^.wliere TuUjr 
qpoiGe* and with whose writiogs young dlyines (I mean those among 
thha y^Ho tbdd Old ui&thDrs) liMmone conversant thkn with those 
4M^OM«slhei«9'; miOi d)r ttatt^ <iegT«^% ezosUed the odier; at 
lei i s t^ s ai|>pwitoft-«4gfiyt!f rUMr to d Votu^ GeuOenuuu ' 

*l'hiB id as "weak^ sentttic^ as t^Md eatdly be written ; 
but withaut endet^Voliil]^ tb point out the whole of its 
di£»ntiity; I shkll only aav^rt to the chrctunstance for 
^^(fh it ^hete mttodiieed; ^e natutal dos6 of the 
period is at die ladt seinS^cAoB, and Vheh we have pro- 
ceeded thus 'ftr^-Wi^ eip^tiio additional inlannation ; 
%iitt1ihe hailing diimfi<<^4rtlffli8|>a8^ oHrtmri^ is 
itaeii^^fctedljr iiittudt&3 tifrdri us. * 

S^peaking of jEhf. Burnei and t^ont^nelle : 



of modem learning and kn<> H»k d|H & 'ln mtalpu^^fM'iii tiM aiiehmt; 
iMid'life Hiekii %I»9 40 gMs^ illft^ ttlifr t«eh8«»«^yid«ld potSttfi and 
'^ICfiirtMi^ W tikift lie#y *Wk\ t: t5Miia''Mt MMteilatttf of 'ilwsii' ttnAnn 
without inail^tSbn, -Meti-iioifiMSkf 4noiit HAfML to «» lipt to mse 
ii^im im^i»mmtf, fh'^iHdr#e dl^ltoSifi^H «uf tffihe |yrtdd hiMd ig. 

0£ thifi sentence the worcl ind^a^io» forms the natu- 
mt condusiont <Whait'Mkyir« i^ftrngm t6f litkt proposi- 
*tiim wilih wWiffi tlie aitrth6f li^ 

All the world ackopwIedgeUi the,^neid to be most perfect in i|s 

kind ; and, considering the disadvantage of the language, and the 

severity of the Roman Muse, the poem is fltiU mote wonderful ; 

- «iaoe, without the liher^ of the Grecian poet% the dietion is so 

gt^t imd noble, so clear, so forcible and expressive, so chaste and 

pure, that even all the strength and compass of the Oreek tongue, 

joined to Homer's Are, cannot give us stronger and dearer ideas, 

' ' tfiaiL the great Viigil fans set before our eyes i some few instances 

.iiespeptedy in y^hidi ligmer, through the force of genius, hath ex* 

c^\\9^Lm^eUon*t IHttertatkm m the Cku^cs. 
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The drcumstanoe so uBgiMefblly ^ffenied^io iSm 

sentence might be disposed^ of in^ the following man- 
ner : ^^ All the world ackaowledgeth, &c. that, with 
the exceptiq^ qC^^om^ few.|^^tA|l<^ in^l^clti fliOBGHy 
through the force of genius, hath excelled, even aH tlie 
s^nfpth and compass ol ^e Chredk tongue, joined te 
Homer's fire, cannot give us stronger and deaijsr 
ideas, thai! ttb'great Vifgil hath-set biefore otcr eyeJ" 
^ By .way at appendix to this chapter, we -may remfoit 
that it is imptbper to begin a senteiice in su<!K a Id^^ 
manner as appears in the following examples.* ' - - * ^ 

A^ i^otbiog dampg.or depresses tlie spirits lilce greiit jiu^ectum or 
slaverer, either of body or mind; so noAiiig nourishes, relives, 'aiiSt' 
fortifiei^'tliem'IQie'grepit iilierty. Wkkh majr possibly ente# ated^^^ 
other mpdEis, of whsi has heen ohserrjsd about ^loogi life.'btiflS | 
fai^ ^pymy ii^y ^glim(t^.tli«» ii^ othe^of.oiirnfyig^|^|r (p^ 

For this end I propose torinorrow to fet out a week's tmk 0^' 
my labMNf^ atad<'-aocapt y^m^Ufitatia^ if- JMl CfaMsj^gonl^ 
To «AkA I gave consent—- <A4f^sBfey'« Miimie PhUotqpher, 

a^ ttsr I tlwy oU%e; .)Biid rno J^DtlvBr ; #^^ 

fonadad fm <lmttp(B>»issiw and p # <iptfQ P >. Jnw^^fim^mtMi^., 
gular in our notions. — 'BlackitoiU!*f CommetUaHet, 

1 think it convenient to endeavour, If possible, to rembvea yio'*^ 
lenr, and, lliiink^ ttttmsoiiahle pfcgnfieenrhMi mm hatt^ iWdhJ i ^ 
againat:an thosewtto ^Bdeavonrr^ i^alir ie%ioiu«afN»i^f^> - ^4llw 
fiellarmine had been in the right, wben ^e 8i^4 that faith was Ji^l^f. ^ 
to be deifinad by ignorance than by ImowledgeM^rUtotam** Sermonsi ' 
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CHAP, ix: 

OF STRENGTH IN THE STBUCTUBE OP 

JSUBNTl&NCSS.. 



\ 



Tbx^ strength of a sentence consists in such a dispo* 
aition of its seyeral words and members, as may tend 
most powerfully to impress the mind of the t^uler 
with the meaning which the author wishes to eonvey. 
To the production of this effect the q[ualities of per- 
spicuity and unity are absolutely requisite; but they are 
ngt of themselves sufficient. For a sentence may be 
possessed of perspicuity and unity, and yet, by some 
mf&vourable circumstance in its structure, may be 
destitute of that strength or vivacity of expresdon 
whkIk,4u;M)fe hftppy anangemeptwould have produced. 

h A moAeoee ought to be divested of d redundsat 
wurib; Tlhede may sometimes be consistent wiA pep^ 
spvcuity and unity, but they are always irreconcilably 
witii strangdi. It is,aD inyanaUe maxim, that words 
wtaiob add noAii^ to :the seitse^ or to die deaOMSfiy. 
most diminish die force of tbe expiesrium. 

Although the effect feS short of what is ascribeil to fidmtoiu le- 
Sidston and foimden of states, yet to none er^ wefe ascribed more 
totois of magnanimity «m< ^wMiaftf ^ mM»«-FMyiM0ii'» J7iit of 
^ Samam R^pubUc, 

lYhat is the difference between magnanimity snd 
greatness of mind ? 

I look upon it as «^ ia^, io fitt as God hath enabled me». and as 
kmg as 1 keep within the boNimds of truth, qf dtO^^ and of dsceney* 
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« 

It.would qeKtwffly be.vei^ sl;r«iige^ if any iima«bodl4 
think it his duly io triUBSgn^B^ ^ hgimiB of duty* 

How maii^ are tlMne by wbom t|i<se Hdingt Of good ncw§ were 
never heard ! — BoUnffJnvke, Ph. Pr, 

This jff.tijdings of tidu^s, or news of news. 

He a^ys QOthing of It himaelf, «9d I am not dii|M»ed to tjnpnX in- 
to the regions of conjecture, but to rdaU a narrative of facts.— 2Mf. 
itey*9 Memoirt ofJortin, 

This is equival^it to relating a rdati<m> ik narrating a 
narrative/ 

^ever did Atticnis succeed better in gaining the wAvertal^ love and 
eateembfoffmen. — Spectator, 

I'fais ia 80 clear a piopotttion, that I mig^t rest the wluiU aEgu- 
saient mtirely upon it — Lyitdton m ike Coi^oerdom of St. PauL 

One of the two words printed in Italics may be consi- 
dered as redundant. In the subsequent passage. Lord 
Ly ttelton iemploys a greater superfluity of words : four 
of them may be rejected without any detriment to the 
significiEmcy of the period. 

;i -diitt %ii|»poae 1jid«9 1» orter to try 'to aceovatitir |b# vision 

witliotttf^miraclej that as Saul and his company werejoumcyipg 

along in their way. to Damascus, an extraordinary meteor really did 

lift^pen.— i/&i(L 

1 #tat lM>tte, M tH ^gmtritultiy aelltot fodectioikp-^SInrdlai. 

Witoll not strfMeM to^hArw^ns^thae lie went home 
fuU of serious iHsftsctions ? 

Lord Essex had got into* a set of ume strange principles.^— iliyr. 
«elV HUL'ffhU^m^ Time, 

Tk^ iii 'i tfl a mdy wbmmStf^t& noiflrk tiiat'' the trort 
9ome makes no addition to the significaney^ of tins 
shMi period* ' '• 

They languish mider mAr/brtunety of mind or IMMy, cftJiMknei 
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ISA TMif rathter V0 oMi^4et)ed 4« aii'tmgrteeM rep^ 
litio0y'th«ii 80 a Tediladiiiigt expteiMioii; Ihit it is hi 
least evident that the fomi of the aentetieeis y^iy ex^ 
ceptionable. 

We nlay *«^ tibis^i^fe that a j^rin^tt datis^^ 
j^d V^tbosifj^ k th^ idj^etotis use rf'adjdetiVes ind 
^Miets. When ^ed sparingly luid with judgment^ 
^ey hav6 li jK^vrerfiil iniStidiice in enBvening ^e ex- 
presflion ; hui nothing has liioire of an opposite effect 
dian a profiision of tbesli* When scaiteted with too 
liberal a hand, tiiey lengthen the sentence, without 
adding proportionate vigour; they be^y a violent 
effort to say something great or unoommoB- A prcK 
fodan of this kind is Qne of the principal faults in the 
rkfa^aod degant style of Gibbon. The style of Dr. 
Gillies, a writer of talents and l^aming, is ^videQtly 
fonned on the model of that celebrated historian, ^d 
exiiibits too faithful a copy of its worst qualities. • 

. Aij006m^1mwMyf^, an aot. aiwi^a to 4)e regafded 
as mere ,epitbet8. Whatever is i^ecessaiy. for aseer* 
taining the import of either a noun or a verb, whether 
by. abiding, to ^e sense^ or by limiting it, is.isome^bing 
inore than an epithet, according to the common accep- 
tation of that term. Thu9 when I s^y ^> the glorious 
sun,"*^ the word glorious is an epithet ; it expresses a 
foajliftir wlu^9 being epnpeived altfays to.beldngto^e 
id^iecbi^ilike attj«&.atj|^ iq^ti09, oottpi|eb^i|ded.jbi 
t^ipim^) iJRuti,>^hm I p^ ^^ tb^ n^ritK^ aun^^: tike 
WQKd f»eridkift^ ia ficit bi^rely. Bsi epiibeti; it vmJs^ ^ 
iml'ftMiti^ tci:th0^^s^{q|Bc^ .byjdenotingtbef aw 
I9^)bta]tttet 0Md^;iWlu^ iMiift* 

^T^mSi»^i6$^06mh to be made b^t^eMT advedw 
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lliat atie absqlut^jj ^nec^sgoy for the expiess^oii vof ,^ 
idea, and tlfios^ whicb (lie inti^pducad for th^ sok^pupt 
^se pf embellishnient. ' * -^^-r! 






nl ^4r^t^ilce ought also jo be dive8l;ed of A*x^ 
dlitfQ^ftt'%^iAbet^. £y^ ineixib^ should present s 
ifi^n^ llibught. ' Yet we sometiineis meet with periods in' 
^i4(te^^ the iast member is nothing more than the eebo 
of ||l^'fiMi,*or a repetition, of it in a different form.' 

'Tl^Vifeky'fiat.di8coTei7 ©rSt strikes the mW with ifward j^^ 
and spreads delight tbrougfa all its foculties.— ^^iiOB> SpecUtot. 

It is impossible for us to behold the divme works with cM>IdQe^,or 
indi^r^nce, or to survey so many beauties, without a secret sstis-- 
fadtion and compIacency.*-lM(f. 

In. both fhete inistaneefi^ little or nothing is added Inr. 
the second member of the sentence to what was alreadjr 
eiqiressed in the first. . -^ . . 

* • • " 

Neither Is any oondttion of life more honourable in the sight of ' 
Ood than another, otherwise he would he a respecter of penbos^ « 
which be assures us he is n«t.— J^w(/1'« Sermon mMuhuUtMjffitimff', 

It .is evident that this last clause does not afittfoefiei'- - 
rate the thought, as it implies but too pkudty", thftt' 
without tUs assurance fiom Qod himself we shutitS 

- • * ' ^ » ^ -##. 

naturally conclude him to be of a character Wkf^M <^ 
from that whi<;h he.here i^ceiyes from ^ pteache^.' ^ ^ 

III:. In constructing a sentence^ particular attpvitil^ r 
shoiildf be paid to the use of copulati^nes, rda<ive%j^M( 
ait -the jfliftictes employed in traasitiott^Bid otrntuaimfi-ii) 
Tte gtucefiilness and strength of a period n^ '^^M ?i 
gMai 'ih^asure depend on words of this desor^p^fjM ^ 
Thiff Hlfe iht joints and hinges upon whidi all fitmfffl>VfM ^^ 
turn. The various modes of u«pig{tlieip isr* ao^^Hpg^ 
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rMis, that ii6 pkrtithilftif rtde« tesp^ctlo^ tbem can be 
fiihiiedi: we must be directed l>y an attentive consi- 
deradon of the practice of standard writers, joined with 
frequent tiials of: th^ diff<p|eii,t eff<pc^.p|o^i^OQd Ysff a 
dSferent application of those particles*^ ^i)t|t9Htf D9r. 
tencling to exhaust the subject, I sha^ her^ c^Uect /i 
^w obseryations which seem to be of some unp^rtanpe^ 
Whiat is called splitting of particles, or.sepaiB^t^ % 
preposition from the noun which it governs, qyght. al- 
ways to be avoided. • ^ >hF •.< . ' - 

As the strength of our cause 4oth not depend tffMW, so.xieit{)^ j$, 
ittot>e dedded hy^ any critical points of ^toxy, chi:6i^f|()9g]r^or, 
language— l7erAr«i!e^*« Mittute PMnopher, 

Socmtos was, invited <o, «nd ^uripUles eiMtjoitauwd 4^ Ua dwrt;*^ • 
Ldand^t Jiiitoryof PkiUp, , - .: 

In such instances, we feel some degree of pain fritytn i^ 
revulsion, or, violent separation of two things which, 
by .thar nature, should be closely united. Wi6 'are 
oU%ed to rest for some time on the preposition itself, 
wbiah canies no. significancy,. till it is joined to its' 
prqper sohataiitive noun. 

Some writers needlessly multiply dembnibtrative 
partiples, by the frequent' use of such phrasebfogy' 
as this ; ^5 There is nothing whici disgusts us sobnar 
than the empty pomp of language.'*' In introducu^ 
a subject, or laying down a proposition to whi^h, we 
detoicid j^articular attention, thia phraseology^ i» very. 
^pNf^y' Btrt-iii thfe ofdthary ciiirfent of disoQur^, it , 
is beftfer*to exbress ourselves more simp]^ anil brieflv : 
^ rfattnng disgusts us sooner than the empty j^inpi x 

of l«iga4^:'» ■■ ' • ^ V .;■ ■ '• ; dT ^'- 

OtPtKbSMbet handribi^ ^Wne pronotms are firel 
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qttentiiy omitted^ wlien the ftutholr thinks his meanii^ 
nay be undetstood without them. 

^ UleTdlth hepfOfedSed, £11^ ^Hich lie h^t&m dti apostW of, ^ 
ibtliiB kv^irtioti;i^l^fidr0»i ^ <^ C^vl^lbR of St. PauU 

iTie following anangement seems more consistent with 
strength as well as elegande : <^ Tfie faith whiefi^ 
professed) aocl of which he became an apostle^ was sot 
his invention.'' 

It appeBTs that numbers of the officers add toUUfrs in the caJttp- 
of Lepidus were prepared for the part (which) they were to act on 
this 6ccasiOft.-^F«r^tiioa't J^^ cfiHt Jhman ttepubHci 
'fhe sole evMeftce (whldi) we cart have of the vemcity of a his. 
torian consists in such colhrtend docniAents bs aire pa])$8ble iotdly 
anl ttcn admit' of ilO'<MitcatiOii.A-hiHftltertofiV Euay on 3tedalt. 

Though this ellipdcal atyle be intelligible, and may be 
allowed in conversation and epistolary writing, yet In 
aQ compositions of a serious or dignified kin^ it is 
unbecoming, except where we have occasional recourse 
to It, merely for the sake of avoiding the too firequeat 
recurrence of who or* which. 

With regard to the copulative particle and, several 
observations are to be made. — It is evident, that tbe 
unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style,atid produces 
an effect similar to. that of the vulgar phrase and so^ 
^ch occurs so frequently in common converaatiQii. 

H^ ao^emy set eprby Caiifinal RldMliau, ttf amine the Witt off 
that age and countr7, ^ainl divert them* from ndwig into his poUtioi 
and ministry, hrought this in ¥0gne ; and the Fisnch wits have for 
thi^lUtiage been in a ttanner wholly turned to the refinement of 
tMr Mgoage, and ^d^ed ^th ssdi suecesiB, tlAt it can hardly be 
excelled, and runs equally through their verse and their proaeM) 
TtmgteM pQCtqf*^ 
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and "be dUigent in the work of an honest callings fbi; this is privately 
good and profitable unto men, and to their fiunilies ; and those who 
are aliote this necessity, and are in hetter capadty to maintain 
'good voilu properly so calW, works of pkty, and dlaiikf, amd j«s* 
tioe.; that they be earefiil to promota mtd ad?aiicrtham» accardiiy 
to- their power and qgfpqtUmtf^ bacausa tlMat thiaga m publidy 
good and beneficial to man\und,-^TiUoiaanU Sermons. 

te^he<fir8t'tif tbese waiitaBeeBy therooAJteotioa ft aertti 
tameaiiitrbdaBed; in did hat, ekroi timei. 

M&e oecasioM* 

Dining one day at an alderman^s in the city» Peter observed him 
expatiating after the fjaannei^'of hik brethten, in the praises of his v 
iirioin ot beeH «« Beaf (said'fhe^ mtg0 magiatnile) ia the kiag of 
BB^at. Beef comprdMods in it the quintsaeeaoa' of pavtridgat and 
quail, and venison, and pheasant, and plumb-puddiag* and custard.V 
^^wiffs Tale of a Tub. 

Here the repetition of the conjculction is sufficiently 

characteristic of the drowsy speaker. 

, • • . ♦■ • * 

^Ste srmy was cDttipaaadi of €iMclaB,«nd. fitortansi and hytAtM^ 
. apd PadtiphillMia, and Phrygians. 

A lefernrdy 46ntrey^ which iirprombtifed by the use of so 
many co|)ukt!ves, ftiA&i ih^pstts s^m more numerbujB 
tlian they would appear t>ti u bn^y inspection* In the 
httercilse, the army is tfewed As Due distinct group i 
in' th6 former, we lEieem to Uke an accurate review of 
die respective tirbopi? of each nation. 

These are instances in which a muhipUcity of con- 
jmaenAonM -niay be used wiA^prc^e^-; but it is also to 
be'6bdeft^ed, tliatthe total othission of them often pro* 
duces a good effect. Longmus remarks,, that it am- 
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mtttes a period to drop the copukthre^* imd Ik pro- 
duces ihe following example firom Xenophon: *^ Closmg 
itk&x shields, they were impelled, they fought, thqr 
stew, they were slaiuw^f I shall quote an instaBorof 
thea0]»e^kmdfiNmi dttsiur: ^< Our meir^ having db* 
charged ihdr jarefifis, attack witb sword in hand ; on. 
a sudden the cavaliy make their appearance behind ; 
odier bodias /o£ men are seen drawmg near ; the ene- 
mies turn dieir backs ; the horsemen mset them in 
tfadr flight'; a great -slaughter ^nsues.^ From these 
observations it will appear, diat an attentiymto tiie 
several cases when it is proper to omit, and when .to 
redouble the copulative^ isr of considerabre importance 
to an those who study eloquenoe. The critics both of 
ancient and modem times have thought the sulrj^ 
wc»thy of dieir notice. 

ly. In arcanging a sentence, the most important 
words ought to be placed in that situation in whidi 
thejfr wffl make the strongest impreffsion. Every one 
moat pereet^ne tint in all a^tenees there aie ecrtam . 
wolds of superior importance ; andit]8eqiudlyobtr]OQe> 
that those wcncda sl^ould stand in a oonspiouone and 
distinguished place. But the precise station wl^pck 
thcgr QUgjht. tp occupy, cannot be ascertained bj jaigr 
geiMral rule: their poaidra mxut^ vary with, ib^ 
nature of the sentence. Perspicuity must ever be atu* - 

died in the first place; and the structure of our language'^ 

' '* 

* * Longimis d6 Sublimitate, $ zix. ^ 

f Xenophon. QUtoria Grocps Jib. it. cap. iii, 10. edit. Schaaiipr* 

The veiy eune paaiage oceun in his encomium sf Agerftes,- tt^mx ^ 

iLie. J • 

tCernr de Belto OaUioo, lib. Til. 
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^%eJi^'9^^"^ P^ ^? importimt woirda «re pl^cnd at 
th^pif^guwiiig.of jkfae BViteoJce i a« in the Cbllawiiig ex-. 

jrih^^kkn rtaW » aisHnfpiistied br Benbibffity, qoiekne., »d 
artjaHiil Jte ein|iAofV' on iriiM tbe- eapMity «f «» MioitQt'R#ii|Mi ^ . ,. 
and^j^^tt^OVyJn tbasoeiie of annisement,. and in aourch of a, 
firiveio|^ a^Jsuse, that fire, and those passions, with which Gnic'-*^' 
chds' Dorned in the foram, and shook the assemblies of a seve^ -^ 

tN'feitt Of ifeciety, which precedes the knowledge of «« ei^ep- / 
^vfkjgPlf^^f *Bd the meannesses which flow from refinement and , 
eooiqierce^ is in a high' degree propitious to women^— ^Mf/j' 

SMMTsodety 18 In Its moet comqpled state al thnl period ^rAm^ 
McjijiifaMlsl their ori(g;fa»l indefiendenc^ and simplicity of m^wtewy . 
balj|k|M|nQt ftttained tiiat degree of refinement which introduces a 
sense of decorum and of ijropriety in conducts as a restraint ohr' 
those passions which lead to heinous crimes.> ■ ■ Jggft crf s sa V f^ §f ' 




l^ll (rfkon Mgaidfld at the matt natural.oisdar^ t6m 
to fttce^bk the ftont Aat yrhkb fivms the dlkf ob^fect 
<xf ditt^ptfDpoatioii to be laid dovii« SoBnetiBaes hpn^ 
erai^Uiitf'of advantage, to suspend the meaning fyx a 
wfafk^ attd then tm&ld it conipletely at the^ckiae.Qf 
th^iiod. • r 

• wm[ty^ knowledge is move Hian diits» I kaov not wliat Niaoa 
e au ii ft ii y fe n , bat .the' uaseaifliaMe wiU of tha Si^reme Beiagt^^ 

d^^ftetever side we contemplate Homer, what prindpatly strikefi 
OS, liliis ^Qnderfiil inrention.— Pfl{>0*« Vttfin U Bbmep^, 

l^Oreek and Latin ajithora possessed the libertjr ' 
of iopfmien in a more eminent degree. The genius ' 
of their respectiYe languages permitted them to chusei 
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the lAMt'idvluitiqiJieoQs pdsitbir fbt .e^B«Kry^ingd ; and 
^» pHvileg^ tended gt^aftl^ to ^Mtotce^'md lirM^ 
to ih&it seAHeacBB. 'Sh^ more anci^t DugliBh writew 
have endeavoured to imitate tbem in this lespee^t 
but their forced and unnatural constructions often 
produce obscurity. Our la]Bigiiage$ as it is mm wA- 
tevt tod spoken, 'wfll ^not adnit such libertieB^. Yet 
the invited stjrle may still be eknpl^ed %ithixi cei^ 
tain limits. In the feUowiiig instance an ihyerted ar- 
rangemeitt- of words is adopted with evident propriely.. 

11l6 pT&lse of 3tidgix(6tit Tiifitn h&8 j^Ujr cioM^sted i^th liim; bttt. 
hU ifir^iilio^ feiflaUid feX titirivalled.^Fo^« Pr^ace to Homer* 

It is evident that, in order to f^ive this sentence its doe 
fbree, by propedy ocmtrasting the> two eaj^al-wopda 
judgment tod inveftiUm^ tliissisamo«e^hin|ipyattiiq(i»* 
ment than If the author had thus foUotired another 
order : <^ Virgil has justly contested with him the 
praise of judgment, but his invention remainft yet 
tinrivftlled.'' ' 

* Such ittVefftibhd^^dtir Itogiiage tdi&itSy are mor^ 
frequently practised by 'feotiie ihriterd than By oAcn t 
by Shaftesbury, fbrtffstinee, tn'utif mdt^ than by A4- 
dsdn: It lis td this moderi^f'-atrtogem^ that 6hafte»- 
bury^s style is chiefly indebted for its appeanuiiee oT 
•tsength) dignity, : mtA v«md rhamimy^ But if he 
IM more plcymp'«ttdll^}Mty'thln Addison 
must be allowed to possess less ease tod simplficityy 
which are bfMiutieft b^hly deserving a writer^s atten- 
tion. 

Whether we practise hit etridll Or not,* aiid in whatk 
ever part of the sentence We &pdi3e of Ae most Unpor^ 
tant words, it is always a p6lttt of gteat* moment that 
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i^asse "words stsnd clear 46ni bthen t^Uch ironld 
etltat^le them. Thus, when Aere are any limitationft 
of time, or place, or of any other description, which 
the principal object of die sentence requires to have 
dlitmected with it, we must be carefbl to dispose of 
Aem tso as to aroid doudmg that object, or burying 
ic traded a load of circumstillices. This is veiy happi- 
ly effided in the ibUowing quotation, ih whidi the 
H^fitkfi Tk speaking xif modem poets, as compared witb 
die ancient. 

If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretly adyise, and 
give Instruction, they may noi^ perhaps, as well as Tormeily, be es* 
teeoM^ iHth justite tKe best and mdst boMmiable among authon.— 
Sbtffiffilmr^''* Adifketo a» Author. 

Ttik sentence is. skilfhHy constructed. It contains a 
great * faumber of ' tircfnmbtanded necessary to qualify 
^ meaniBg ; y«t these a^ placed wiih bo much art, 
that iiiey nei^cr ' Weaken nor embarrass. -Let us 
examine what would be the effect of a dlff^ent ar» 
rangement : *^ If, whilst they profess to please only, 
fh^ advise And give instni6tion seicredy, they may be 
^it^hmd^e b6sf and ihosthonoiirable among autlbrs, 
with Justice? perhaps now, aa well as fonncnfly .*** Here 
jrerfa»ve predsdy tlie'aame'wofdft*and the same sense; 
but, in consequence of the' 'drcuiUQtstalices b^g. so 
Itateirmingled as to clog the capital words, the whole 
becomes perjdexed^^and totally devoid «f grace -and 
att!m>igth« 

- The following sentence coiitiuns a great number of 
circumstances disposed with little skill. 

■ 

And that it WaS not pecntiiir ti> fhe gHt of lah^oige or tongue* 
Mf, t^ be gi^i^ M tbenionMnt tf lOi e^rflim, but conanion like* 
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wise tQ.all the rest, will be shewn probeblf, on sooae eiAer oois- 
sion, more at large in a particular treatise, which is already prepar- 
ed by me, on that subject— .-WkWfeton't Free Inquiry. 

V. Sentences ought nev«r to be concluded with 
words which make an inconjuderable figure. Such, 
conclusions always have the effect of enfeebling and 
degrading. There may indeed be sentences, in which 
the stress And significancy rests chiefly upon adve]j[>8v' 
and in. this case, they ought to have a principal phce 
allotted to them. No objection therefcoe can be 
urged against such an arrangement as appears in this 
period: " In their prosperity, my fiiends shall never 
hear of me ; in their adversity always.'" Here, the 
adverb always^ being an empfaatical word, is so placed 
as to make a strong impression. The subsequent 
quotation furnishes an instance of the same kind. 

. I sat in my old friend's seat ; I beard tlie roar of mirth and gaaelgr 
around me : poor Ben SiUon 1 I gave thee a tear then ; accept of 
one cordial drop that; fiUla to thy mpmoity naw^^-mMtidcmtk^s Mam 
qf Feeling. 

But in the following examplwy we find words of a 
like description occupying the. same station, without 
any acknowledged right to such, distinction. 

This agreement of mankind is not eoofiiied to the taste iftM^.ii 
Bitrke on the SubUme and Seauifftd, 

The other species of motion are incideatally blended - otoifi* 
Harrii*9 Pfiikuophical Arrangements* 

' He thmks it mueh more likely that sacb a system sbauld oontimie 
to be admired and praised in idea, than established in faet i aad if 
4t hfippens ever to be established) he does not Inw^ae if; ei^i be 
supported kfng,^^BoHngbrokeU Ditteriatton on Parties. 

Since my kite arrival in Ireland, I have found a very unnsuai; 
but, I doubt not a yesy just, oompUiint concealing the> scarcity of 
money I which occaaio n ad many aiiy propOMtiona Coc (be reowdy 
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Qfit»aii4MBongUW'i«tt Uuit'Of laiitag Mm*) or «U of the corns 
herf^^^'Temfle on the Admneemmt ^ Tfmie, 

We should particularly avoid concluding a period 
mth porepositiaifts which owk the cases of nouns, or 
which are combined with ▼ecbe. A ecrtaia divine, in 
allusion to the doctrine of the Trinity, makes use of 
the subsequent expressions : " It is a mystery which 
we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore the 
d^th. of.^ * Such phraseology ought on no occasion 
to be adopted : for, hesides the want of ^puty which 
aris^ from .those monosyllables .being placed at the 
c^e, the mind cannot avoid resting for a httle upon 
tbe word which concludes the sentence ; and, as these ' 
pr^fiitidns.have no import of their own, but merely 
sQcve to point otil; th^idation of other words, it is dis- 
agreeable thus to be left pausing t>n a word which of 
itself cannot produce any idea, or present any picture 
tq^e fancy. 

I tberefore tlMMightk neceanory to toi and d«tefiiiliio the notion of 
these two woids, ss I intend to make use of them in the thread of 
my following speculations, that the reader may cpnceive cightly 
wMat% Ae subject whibh I proceed upom^'^Aiiitm^ Spectator, 
• JOOVPO .veedi no more tiun to make such a registry only voluntary, 
to avoid all the difficulties that can be raised, and which are not too 
captiouSy*or too trivial to take notice of, — Temple on Pcpuhr Dm- 

By these meads the cowtiy loses the expence of many of th<i 
richest' |>er8ons or Tamilies at home, and mighty sums of money 
must needs go over from hence into England, which the great stock 
offMfHitive commodieies here can make the only amends /or.-^ 
Ttmfiif on ^ Mvancemetit pf Trade, 

But kt il 'absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or Spenser by 
precepts which they dhl* not attend lo.^^fVarton't Observations on 
Spiumfi' ' • 

*JVIason*a £ssay4>n tl^^ Fowec and Haimony of Prosaic Nhm- 
bers, p. 20. 
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No <Me pietendt to fafto, jnigtt inpottry^ir tlM fiii««it8; wiiobis 
not both a natond and oulttvated raUch for them ; and ihall the 
iiam>w.mind€d chUdren of earthy absorbed in low pursuits, dase to 
treat as visionary, objects which they have never made themselves 
aequainted wt<ft 9*^Barbamia tm the Deoeehnal TMe» 

Whetbex tiiere we differeat zacea of men, or whether aU mcaare 
of one race without any difference but what proceeds Ijrom qlmuKte 
or other external cause, is a question which philosophers differ 
widely 4ibciuU — Kamtit SkeUhet of the HUtory of Mam 

The pronoun ii ought as seldom as possible to be 
placed at the close of a sentence. When it immer 
diately succeeds a verb, its effect is not so disagreeable; 
but when joined with a preposition, it is intolerable. 

When you are.pinch^ with any former^ and yet unrepealed act 
of parliament, you declare, that, in some cases, jrou will not be 
<$bliged hy it:^-J}rydenU BfuOs to Ihe WMgr» 

I would humbly offer jml amendment, that, instead 'of the woid 
Chriatianityf may be put religion ui general ; wh|cl^ I conceive, 
will much better answer all the good ends proposed by the piojec* 
tors ofU — Swift^a Argument agaUut AboHUMng ChrUiianity. 

Every nature, you perceive, is either too excellent to want it, or 
too base to be oapable qfU^^HarHtU Diakgm cowoprrmg 4rU , 

Although it is not alwaya necessary, that evei^ thing advanced 1^ 
the speakei. should convey information to the hearer, it is necesaaiy 
that he should believe, himself inf<»pmed.by what is said, ere he fMi 
be con^ced or persuaded iy it^'-^anyibelF^ FkUoaophy ifRhttOHc. 

It is surprizing that writers who have paid the small- 
est attention to elegance, should allow the word ii to 
conclude two successive periods. Yet instances of 
thiy kind sometimes occur. 

In like manner, if a person in broad day-light were foiling aaleep, 
to introduce a sudden darkness would prevent his sleep for that 
time* though silence and darkness in themselves, and not suddenly 
introduced, are very fiivourable to U. This I knew only by coigfiC> 
ture on the analogy of the senses when I first digested these obeer- 
vations ; but 1 have since experienced iLmmBurkeoii the Sublime tmd 
BmuHfiiL 
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i:fc# gfDAa(,lto if^ goo* lor l»4iar|«m^ tbNpM»* oci^ 
o^oem £oc'the.p9rsoi| who hw met wttb it ; t»ut tlw general idea of 
proYOcatioD excites no sympathy with the anger, of the man who 
bas teeme^'U, Nature, it seems, teaches us to be more arerse to 
enter into this passion, and, till informed of its <cause, to be disposed 
lather to take |Nirt against U.^^mUh*9 Theory ofMorai StnHmaUt. 

VI. In the members of a sentenoeiriieretwooligtetB 
are either compared or contrasted, some resemblance 
in the hmguage and construction should be preserved. 

T<> iBustnite thb fule^ I shaU pfodace vamua instanees 
of 'dev]atioii» ftom it; b^^nnki^ wiA lesemUaBees 
expressed m wetis which have bo^ res^nMance. 

I have obsenred of late, the style of some great mMttert rerj 
much to exceed that of any other j^rod^ffoiMi — Swift on the BngHth 
Tongue. 

Instead of produciipnsj which bear no resemblance to 
mmisters great or small, the author ought to hare 
employed the'Vord writers tor authors. 

I QaBHOt b«t £ui(q^, how^vfir» |hat this imitatioii, wJliph paves s^ 
Giinently with other judgments^ must at some time ot other haye 
stuck a Httie with ymir ftr<bMjr.«-NS^A({/%Bf6i^ 

This sentence ou^ht to have stood thus : <* I cannot 
but fancy, however, that this imitation, whieh passes 
so currently with othersy must at some tune or other 
have stucl^ with yaw Uyrdshijk^ 

Force was resisted by force, valour opposed by valour, and art 
encountered or eluded by timUar addreit.'.^Gilliet*t HitL of Greece. 

This period U e^idm^ ijaarr^ by ^ ii^udi^oixii 
attempt to vary the phraseology. ^^ Force waa ^esistr 
ed by force, valoiir opposed by valoiy'^ and art en- 
countered .or, eluded by acU^ 

It is a stili greater devial^on from congiuityy to-afc 
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feet not only variety in tke words, but also in the con- 
struction. There is a fault of this kind in the fbUow- 
ing sentence, in which the author is speaking of Shak- 
speare. 

There may remain a suspicion that we over-rate the greatness of 
liis genius, in the same manner as bodies appear iilore gigatitifi on 
account of their beii^ disproportioned and mis-shapen.— ^mhi^*/ 
tiist. tf England. 

Thk is studying variety where the beauty lies in uni- 
formity. The sentence might have been constructed 
in this manner : ^^ There may remain a suspicion that 
we over-rate the greatness of his genius, in the same 
manner as we over-rate the greatness of bodies that are 
disproportioned and mis-shapen.^ 

Attention should also be paid to the length ci mem- 
bers which signify the resembling objects. To produce 
a resemblance betwecfn such members, they ought not 
only to be constructed in the same manner, but also to 
be as nearly as possible of the same let^h. By ne- 
glecting this circumstance, the subsequent example is 
render^ liable to exception. 

As the performance of all other religious duties will not anul in 

the sight of Ood, without charity ; so neither will the dischafge of 

an other ministerial duties avail in the sight of men, without a/aith' 

fiU discharge of this principal duty^^^BoUnghroke't DistertatiOH On 

Parties. 

In the following passage, all the errors are accumu- 
lated which « period expressing a resemblance can 
well admit. 

Ministers are answerable for every thing done to the prejudice of 
the constitution, in the same proportion as the preservation of the 
constitution in its puritj and vigour, or the perverting and weakening 
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It^ are of greater consequence to the nation, than any other instances 
of good or bad government. — BoHngbrtke^t DineriaHon on Partiet, 

As resembl^ice ought to be studied in the ifords 
which express two resembling objects, so opposition 
ought to l?e studied in the words which express two 
contrasted objects. The following examples contain 
deviations &om this rule. 

A friend exaggerates a man*s virtues, an enemy inflames his 

Here the opposition in the thought is neglected in the 
words, which at first view seem to import that the 
firiend and the enemy are employed in different matters, 
without any relation to each other, whether of resem- 
blance or of opposition. The contrast will be better 
marked by expressing tiie idea as follows : ^< A firiend 
exaggerates a man'^s virtues, an enemy his crimes.^ 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the 
fool when be recommends himself to the applause of those about 
him* — Spectator* 

This sentence might have stood thus : ^^ The wise man 
is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the fool 
when he giuns that of others*'*^ 

The laughers will be for those who have most wit ; the serious 
part of mankind for those who have most reason on their side.-— 
BoRngbrcHu'i XHttertaUon on Parties. 

The oppoffltion would have be^i more completely ex-^ 
pressed in this manner : " The laughers will be for 
those who have most wit ; the serious, for those who 
have most reason on their side.^^ 

In the following passage, we fiiid two great poets 
very skilAilly contrasted with each other. 
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Homer ^vas tbe greater genius, Virgil the better artist $ in tbr 
one, we naost admire the man, in the other the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with 
an attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a genenras |Ht>ftiilon ; 
Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the NiW» 
pours out his ridies w:ith a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river in 
its banks, with a constant stream. — Pope's Preface to Homer, 

« 

This picture however would have been more finished^ 
if to the Nile some particular river had been opposed. 



CHAP. X. 



of harmony in the structure of 

seJntences. 

Although sound is a quality of much less im- 
portance than sense, yet it must not be altogether dis- 
regarded ; for as sounds are the vehicle of oar ideas, 
there must always be a pretty intimate connexion be* 
tween the idea which is conveyed, Mid the soimd enw 
ployed in its conveyance. Pleadng ideas can hardly 
be transmitted to the mind by means of harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds. At these the mind immediately re- 
volts. Nothing can enter into die affeodmis whidi 
stumbles at the tfaveshold by offending the ear. Music 
has naturally a great power over all men to pi><Kmpt 
and facilitate certain emotions ; insamnoh that time 
are scarcely any dii^ositions which we wish to raise in 
others, but certain ivHinds may be found concordant 
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to those ^positions^ and tending to excite and pro- 
mote ^m. Language is to a certain degree possessed 
fxf &e ssane power: not content with simply inter* 
preting our ideas to the hearer, it can communicate 
them mforced by corresponding sounds ; and to the 
pleasxnre of imparted knowledge, can add the new and 
separate pleasure of melody. 

In ike harmony of sentences, two circumstances 
may be considered ; agreeable sound, or modulation, 
in general, wkhout any particular expression, and 
goiind so regulated as to become expressive of the 
sense* 

Let us first consider sound in general, as the pro* 
perty of a well-constructed sentence. The musical 
cadence of a sentence will depend upon two circum- 
stances ; ihe choice of words, and the arrangement of 
them. 

With regard to the choice of words, little can be 
said, unless we were to Ascend into a tedious detail 
concerning the powers of the several letters, or simple 
sounds, of which speech is composed. It is evident 
that xboBe words are most agreeable to the ear whidi 
are composed of smooth and liquid sounds, where there 
IS a proper intermixture of vowds and consonants, with- 
out too jQoany harsh consonants clashing with each other, 
or too many open vowels in succession, to cause a 
hiatus m disagreeable aperture of the mouth. It may 
always be assumed as a principle, that whatever words 
are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same propor- 
tion, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels add soft- 
ness, consonants strength, to the sound of words. The 
melody of language requires a due proportion of both, 
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and will be destroyed by an excess of either, hong 
words are commonly more agreeable to the ear than 
monosyllables: they please it by tiie succession of 
sounds which they present ; and accordiiigly the most 
musical languages possess them in the greatest abun- 
dance. Among words of any length, those are the 
most musical which do not wholly consist either cf 
loi^ or short syllables, but contain a due intermixture 
of both. 

The English language abounds with monosyllsbles, 
more particularly that portion of the language which 
is derived &om the Anglo-^Saxon ; and the difficulty 
of forming an harmonious combination of so many 
short words, is a frequent reason for preferring those 
of a French origin. The following sentence contains 
no fewer than twenty-nine monosyllables in uninter- 
rupted succession : <^ And he answering, said, thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself.'"* 

The harmony which results from a proper arrange- 
ment of the words and members of a period, is a more 
complex subject. However well-chosen and well- 
soiinding the words themselves may be, yet if they be 
ill-disposed, the music of the sentence is utterly lost. 
In the harmonious arrangement of his periods, no 
writer, ancient or modem, can be brought into cbm- 



" St. Luke X. 27-— Wicliffe*s version is not materially different : 
^< He answerde and seide, thou schalt loue thi Lord Ood of alle 
thin herte, and of alle thi soule, and of all thi strengthis, and of alle 
tlii mynde ; and thi neighbore as thi silfl** 
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fietiticm with CSicero : this subject he has studied with 
the utmost care ; aad he was fond, per)iaps to excess, 
0f what he calls the ^^ plena ac numerosa oratio.^ We 
need only open his writmgs, to find instances that will 
lender the effect of musical cadence sensible to every 
ear. And in our own knguage, the foUowbg passage 
may be quoted as an instance of harmonious construc- 
tion. 

We shall conduct you to a faill side, laborious indeed at the first 
ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects, 
and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was 
not more charmiog.^i)fi/to»*« Tractate of Education* 

Every thing in this sentence conspires to promote 
the harmony. The words are happily chosen, being 
fiill of soft and liquid sounds ; laborious^ smooth^ greeny 
geodlyy melodixme^ charming : and those words are so 
skilfully airranged, that, were we to alter the collocation 
€£ any one of them, the melody would sustain a sen- 
Slide injury. The members of the period swell beau- 
tiAiUy above each other, till the ear, prepared by this 
gradual rise, is conducted to that full dose on which 
it always rests with pleasure. 

The structure of sentences, then, being susceptible 
of very considerable melody, o\ir next enquiry should 
be, how this melodious structure is formed, what are its 
principles, and by what laws it is regulated. This sub- 
ject has b^n treated with great copiousness by the an- 
cient critics.^ But the languages of Greece and Rome 

* The reader may consult Dionysius Ualicamassensis de Structtira 
Orationis, Demetrius Phalereus de £locutione, Cicero de Oratore,and 
Quiatilian de Institutione Oratoria. The subject is briefly discussed 
by Aristotle, de Rhetorica, lib. iii. cap. viii; — ^It may net here be 
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were mo^ susceptible than ours, of the graces:- aUd 
powers of melody. The quantities of tiieir fi3ilabies 
were more fixed and determinate ; their words were 
longer, and more sonorous ; their method of varyiag 
the terminations of nouns and verbs both introduced a; 
greater variety of liquid soimdti, and &eed tfaein fi«8» 
that multiplicity of little auxiliary words which we ar^ 
under the necessity of employing ; and, what is of th0 
greatest consequence, the inversions which their lan- 
guages allowed, gave them the power of pladidg ihe» 
words in whatever order was most suited to a musical 
arrangement. In consequence of the structure of their 
languages, and of their manner of pronouiicing them, 
the musical cadence of sentences product a greater 
effect in public speaking among them, than it could 
possibly do among any modem people. It is fturthet 
to be observed, that for every species rf music they 
had a finer relish than prevails amoiig' us : it Was more 
generally studied, and applied to a greater variety of 
objects. Our horfhern ears are tod coarse and obtuse. 
And by our simple and plainer mcffliod of prohunci»^ 
tion, speech is accompanied with less melody than it 
was among the (rreeks aiid Romans. 

For these reasons, it would be fruitless to bestow 
the same attention upon the harmonious structure of 

improper to state that tC collection of the Greek rhetoricians waa 
published by Dr. Oale, the learned dean of York, under the ttito oC 
'< Rhetores Seleett : Demetrius Phalereus, Tiberiua Rhet^, anonj- 
mus Sopbista, Severus Alexandriaus.^ Ozonii,^ 1676^ 8vo. 0^ one 
of these authors, a very recent edition has appeared 9 ^< Tib«Pkift 
Bhetor de Figuris, altera parte auctior ; una eum Rufi Arte RhaA. 
lorica : edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade.*' Lond. 1815, dro. 
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mtar senUmcesy as was bestowed by those uicieiit ii». 
lM«uk The dootiine of ibe Greek aad Roman critics, 
en this head, has isduced soBie to imagme that our 
preser wxitings may be regulated by qpondees^ and 
tiodiees, iambuses and pieons, and. other metrical feet.* 
But) to refiiAe this notion, nothing further is necessary 
than its being aj^lied to practice. In the classical 
languages of antiquity, the length of every syllable is 
regulated and ascertained i but modem languages being 
^Cevently d^aniMd, do not admit of the same d^ree 
of nioety ; and no success has yet attended any project 
of making English verses move on Roman feet« Al-» 
though Bnglish words contain long and short syllables, 
yet the quantity of eirery syllable is not fixed by speci- 
fie rules; and the harmony of English verse depends 
lather upon emphasb.than quantity. If the rules of 
ancient pnooody caoAot be applied to English verse, it 
is scarcely to be espected that they should be applied 
to English prose. 

. Here it may be incidMitally mentioned, as a subject 
oi som6 curiodty , that the ancient rhetoriciana, and even 
Aristode himself^f have enumerated an occasional re. 
^mgrejace of the same sound among ^ graces of ora* 
composition. If the Greeks approved of rhym* 
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* See ^^ An Kasay on U>e Power and Harmony of Prqsaic Num- 
bers,** by John Mason, A. M. The second edition occurs in his 
** Essays on Poetical and Prosaic Numbers', and Elocution.'* Lond. 
1761, dro-^Tfaere is a work, more curious than useful, published 
bf JMb» Steele under the title of ^ Pr&todia Ratkmalit: or, an 
sasaay towards establishing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to 
be expressed and perpetuated by peculiar Symbols.*' Lond. 1779, 
4(o# • This is the second edition* 

f Afistoteles de Rhetorica, lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 22% 
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ing daoses of a sentence in prose, itmay natimSyc 
enough be supposed that they, did not disapprove of 
rhyming' varsesin poetzy; and we accordingly find 
that an ancient l»(^prapher of Homer has particulariaed 
the admission of rhyming verses aa one of the variocs 
merits of his poetry.* It ia indeed dl>viou8 to enoeiy 
reader of his works that such verses are very nume- 
rous : how far they are to be ascribed to aeeident or to 
design, we cannot so easily determine ; but when cii- 
tics and rhetoricians commended poeta and oratcws for 
this introduction of rhyming verses and cbtuses^they 
evidently ■ presupposed a deliberate intention of pro- 
ducing what they considered as a ^easing eflfect. 

Although the musical arrai^m^t of English prose 
cannot easily be reduced to a syston, it yet demande 
a very considerable share of attention. It is in tigse^t 
degree owing to Ae n^ect of melody, that Bridab 
eloquence, still remainain a state of immaturity. The 
growth of eloquence indeed, even in those countries 
where it chiefly flourished, has ever been very slew. 
Athena had been in possession of all other polite im-> 
provements long before her pretensions to the persua- 
sive arts were in any d^ee considerable; and the eai^ 
liest orator of note among the Bomass did not appear 
sooner than about a century before CSeero. That great 
master of persuasion, taking notice of this remarkable 
circumstance, assigns it as an evidence of the superior 

* After quoting vevenl examples of rhyme, or tb« i/mHiXt¥rm 
'X^f**9 this writer, who is sometimes supposed to be Flutarcby sub- 
joins the following remark : T« )i k'^/mm »•) rk cwmnw fMu^tm 
w(*0riifi0i rif xiy^ x^** »«^ HMu (Pltttarchi MonUia, torn. y. {w 
1096. edit. Wyttenbach.) 
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^fieolty'of his favourite art. There may be some 
truth in the ob8ervat]o& ; but wfaateyer the cause may 
have been, the fiict is undeniable. Accordingly elo- 
qunice has by no means made equal advances hi our 
own country, with her sister arts ; and though we have 
a^en many excellent poets, and a few good painters, 
arise among us, yet our nation can boast of very few 
accomplished orators. This circumstance w3I appear 
more surprizing, when it is considered that we have a 
profession set apart for the purposes of persuasion ; a 
profession which is conversant in the most animating 
topics of rhetmc. 

Mr. Geddes has remarked that ^^many writers both in 
verse and prose have been very exact in their choice of 
words eli^antand adapted to the subject; but, being des- 
titute of a just ear, run into dissonant and jarring mea- 
sures, by which they lose their labour, and spoil the 
whok. Their productions are unpleasant and nau- 
seous to the reader. Others, liiough so unlucky as to 
chuse mean and vulgar words, yet by arranging them 
in a melodious manner, have given a surprising beauty 
to their diction. The truth is, the position of words 
seems to bear the same proportion to the choice of 
them, that the words themselves have to the senti- 
ments. As the finest sentiment is cold and languid 
when not clothed with the ornament of beautifol lan- 
guage, so the invention of the purest and most elegant 
expressions will have small effect unless you add an 
harmonious composition.'*^* 



* Geddes's Essay on the Composition and Manner of Writing of 
the Ancients, particularly Plato, p. 3. Glasgow* 1748, 8vo.— >Tliis 
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Among the principal defects of our feitish oiVIo^ 
their general disregard of harmony has beeiv le^f 6b^ 
served. It wotdd indeed be unjust ia Seny Aaf Hd 
have some oratorical performance* tolerably mufii^';' 
but it must be acknowledged that, for the most pttrt^* 
this is more the effect of accident than design, aiid fa- 
ther to be attributed to the power of our language, 
than to the skill of our orators. 

Archbishop Tillotsori, who is frequently mentionecf 
as having carried this s^des of eloquence to it9 high- 
est perfection, seems to have no kind of i^ietoricaE 
i^umbers ; and no man had ever less pretension to ge- 
nuine oratory, than this celebrated pre«icher.* If any 
thing could raise a flame of eloqu^ce in the breast of 
an orator, there is no occasion on Which it would be 
more likely to break out, than in celebrating departed' 
merit : yet the two sermons which he preached upon 
the death of Dr. Whichcot and Mr. Gouge, are near- 
ly as cold and languid performances as were ever pt(^ 
duced on such an animating subject. It is indeed to 
be regretted, ttiat he who abounds iHth such noble 
and generous sentiments, stiould want the art of dis- 
pla)dng them to theb full advantage ; that the suMime 



■^S^AaA^^^>^tfkAifeidl^i^>«*Aairitea^^a» 



writer appears to barft 6tijof ed some reputation 6t tbe Gontteest. 
See Klotxti Acta Litteraria, vol. vi. p« S54. and the Bibliothec^ Ori- 
tica, vol. ii. par. ii. p. 65. 

* Mr. Mason has given a more favourable account of his talents 
for oratory: *^ Archbishop Tillotson hath all the silnplidty and per* 
spicuity of the former [Dr. Sharp, archbishop of Yoric}, but ismnch 
more harmonious. He had a nice ear and a ciear head ; was bi4>py 
in the sweetness of his numbers, an inimitable ease of stile and so- 
lidity of argument." (Essay on the Power and Harmony of Pro. 
aaic Numbers, p. 48. } 
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ill morals should not be attended with a suitable ele* 
▼ation of language. His words are commonly ill- 
diosen, and always ill-placed; his periods ore both 
tedious and inharmonious, as his metaphors are gene- 
rally mean, and sometimes ludicrous. It were easy to 
produce numberless instances of the truth of this asser- 
tioii. Thus in his sermon pleached before the princess 
^Denmark, he tidks of squeezing a parable, sharks 
mg shifts^ thrusting religion 6jr, driving a strict bar*- 
gain widi Ood ; and speaking of the day of judgment, 
he desoribes the world as cracking about owr ewrs. In 
justice to the oratorical character of this most estima- 
ble prdate, it must however be acknowledged that 
diere is a noble simplicity in some few of his sermons. 
His discourse on sincerity deserves to be mentioned 
with peculiar applause. 

But to show his deficiency in the quality (rf" which I 
am now treating, the following quotation will be suiSS. 
eient : 

One might be apt to think, at first view, that this parable was 
ocerienis^ and wanted something of a due decorum ; it being hardly 
eredtble, that a man, after he bad been so mlhafully dealt ^nOvUt 
ss, upon his humble request, to have so h^g* a debt so freely for* 
^ven, should, whilst the memory of so much mercy was fresh up(m 
him^ even in the very next moment, hanik his fellow servant, who 
liad made the same humble request to him which he had done to his 
lord, with so mueh roughness «nd cruelty, for so incoiisiilefsble a 
sum.-i^7^U£o£fon*« Svtnkont* 

Not to menticm other objections which might be raised 
against this period, it is umformiy harsh and unmusi-* 
cal. • The cooolucBng viembers, which oiight to have 
been full and flowing, are miserably loose and disjointed 
•If the delicacy of Ciceroni «ar was so exquisitely refin* 
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edf as. noi always to be satisfied even with the mtmr 
bers of Demoethenes. how would it have been offended 
by the harshness and dissonance of so inharmonions b 
sentence.!* - 

Nothing tends to remove our eloquence to a greater 
distance from that of the ancients, than this Gothic ar- 
rangement; as those wonderful effects which s(»ne- 
times attended their elocution were^ in all probabiU^, 
chiefly owing to their skill in musical concords. It was 
by the charm of numbers, united with the strength of 
reason, that Cicero confounded the audacious Cataline, 
and silenced the eloquent Hortensius : it was this that 
.deprived Curio of all power of recollection, when he 
rose up to oppose that great master of rhetoric ; it was 
this that made even Caesar himself tremble; nay, what 
is yet more extraordinary, made Caesar alter his deter- 
mined purpose, and acquit the man whom he had re- 
solved to condemn. 

It will not be suspected that too much is here at- 
tributed to the power of numerous composition, when 
we recollect an instance which Cicero produces of its 
wonderAil effecfe He informs us that he was himself a 
witness of its influence as Carbo was once haranguing 
the people. It was astonishing, says he, to observe 
the general applause which burst from the assembly 
when that orator pronounced the following sentence : 
^^ Patris dictum sapiens temeritas filii comprobavit.'^ 
These. words perhaps wiU not greatly affect a modem 
ear ; ,and i^d^ed it is probable ^that we are ignorant of 
the art of pronouncing the ^ period with its grauine 



* See Mr. Mitford*s Essay, upon the Hannony of Language, p. .201. 
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eiBi^ams and cadence. We aie how«ifer ceMdii thttl 
ils^music consisted in the dichoree whh which it ie 
tennmated ; for Cicero himsdf aseUres uS that if the 
final measure had been changed, and the words placed 
in a different ord»« their effeet wonld have been en- 
tirely destroyed. 

The art of nttmerous axrangeinent was introduced 
among the Oreeks by Thrasymachus, though some c^ 
the adniira» of Isocrates attributed the inventidn to 
the latter. It does not appear to have beeftsta<fied by 
the Rromans until about the &gQ of Cicero ; aoid eyen 
then it was hy no means universally received. The /in- 
dent mode of composition had still many admirers, 
who were such enthusiasts with regard to jsmtiquity, that 
they adopted her very defects. A disposition of the 
same kind may perhaps prevent its being much culti- 
vated in Britain ; and while Tiljotson shall maintain his 
authority as an orator, it is not: to be exjfected that any 
great advances wiU be made in this species of eloquence. 
That strength of understanding, and solidity of reason, 
.which form so conspicuous a part of the national cha- 
racter, may also serve to. increase the'ciiiBculty of re- 
candling us to a study of this kind ; as at first glance 
it may seem to leiEid an orator from his principal aim, 
aild tempt him to make a sacrifice of sense to sound. 
It must indeed be acknowledged that in the times 
which succeeded the dissolution of the Roman. repubr 
.Uc, tills art was so perverted from its true end? as 
.to 'become the sole study of their enervated orators. 
Pliny the younger often complains of this contempti- 
ble affectation ; and the polite author of that elegant 
dialogue which, with very little prc^babUity, is attri^ 

2 \ ' 
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bated dth^ to Tiek^tid of OuintSitt, adsm^s ui it 
the ridiculous boast of certain oratbns in the tane of 
the dedension of genuine eloquence, that ^Btmx ka^ 
rangues were capable of b^g set to music, and Msag 
upon the stage. But it must be remeanbetcd that tbe 
true art now recommended is designed to aid, XM to 
^persede, reason : it is s<o far fiom b^ing necessarily 
i^eminate, that it adds not only grace but i^ength m 
the powers of persuasion. Gicen^ and QimitOia&^liate 
laid it down as an invariable rule, that numerouacom- 
^skion must never appear the efiect of labour m tlie 
t>tator ; that the tuneftd flow of his periods musi al- 
ways seem the result of their casual disposition ; and 
that it is the highest offence against the art, to weaken 
the expression for the sake of giving a more muBieid 
tone to the cadence. 

' There are two drcumstances on which the music <»f 
a sentence chiefly depends ; the proper distribution df 
its several members, and the dose or cadence of the 
whole. 

Whatever is easy and agreeable in the pronunciation 
has always a grateful sound to the ear ; and that which 
i» difficult in the pronunciation, can never be possessed 
of melody. The facility with which any sentence is 
redted, must in a great measure depend upon &e 
proper disposition of the pauses. They ought to be so 
tfistributed as to render the course of the breathing 
^asy, and at the same time should fall at such distanoea 
ae to bear a certain musical proportion to eadi othef . 
This rule wOl be best illustrated by examj^es. 

; This discourse concerning the easiness of 6od*b commands, does, 
3dl «long, suppose and acknowledge the difdeuliies of the ftvt eiu 
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tititiee ntpen « leK^ow cqutm ; eirc^pt, only in those fenos» nrh^ 
have had the happiness to be trained up to religion hj the easy and 
insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education* — Tiliotton'i 
Seftnons, 

t 

This sentence is in some degree harsh and unpleasant ^ 
it contains no more than one considerable pause, which 
falls between the two members ; and each of those 
members is so long, as to occasion a difficulty in breat^« 
ing while it is pronounced. The following are instances 
of a. different kind 

By soothing those inequalities, Vhich the necessaty differeM« 
of nrnks and conditions lias introduced into society, siie not onlyrd- 
fxmciles us to the highest eminences of life, but leads us to consider 
them as affording to the social world, that sublime contrast which the 
landscape derives from the diversity of hill and dale, and as sending 
down those streams of benignity which refre^ and gladden the lower 
stations.— Bro«pfi*« Sermant. 

• When thine a^ing eye shall look forward to ^ end that is fttf 
distant ; and when behind thou shalt find no retreat ; when thy 
steps shall faulter, and thou shalt tremble at the depth beneath 
which thought itself is not able to fkthom ; then shall the angel 6f 
retribution lift his ineseorable hand against thee ; froot the irremea* 
hie way shall thy feet be smitten ; thou shalt plunge into the bum* 
ing flood, and tliough thou shalt live for ever, thou shalt rise no more. 
^—Hawkesworth^s Ahnoran and Jffamet, 

Porticoes, which had withstood the assaults of time more than 
euro thousand years $ broken cblumns of dilfefent lengthsi ri^g at a 
ooiksiderable distance within the limits of the same pile ; sculptured 
portals, through whose frowning arches the winds passed with a 
tioUow murmuring ; numberless figures engraven on the pilastefs of 
those portals ; and multitudes of hieroglyphics on the different pane 
Of the spacious min ; gave the travellers a tnoumful and magni* 
ficent idea of the pristine grandeur of this edifice.— -Lan^^orfi^V 
Sd^man and Almena. 

Here every thing is flowing and easy. The laembers 
of the sentences bear a just proportion to each other ; 
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and the reader therefove never experiences any diffi^ 

culty of breathing. 

The next subject which claims our attention is, the 
dose or cadence of the whole sentence, which, as it is 
always the part most sensible to the ear, demands the 
greatest care. Upon it the mind pauses and rests ; it 
ought therefore to contain nothing harsh or abrupt. 
When we aim at dignity of elevation, the sound shbulfl 
be made to swell gradually to tbe end ; the lonjgest 
members of the period, and the fiillest and most sono«> 
rous words, should be reserved for the conclusion. 
The following sentence is constructed in this manner. 

It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with 
its objects at the greatest distance ; and continues the longest in 
action, without being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments. — 
Addisottt Spectator, 

Here every reader must be sensible of a beauty, both 
in the division of the members and pauses, and the 
manner in which the sentence is rounded, and con- 
ducted to a full and harmonious close. ^^ Mr. Addi- 
scm'^s periods, and members of periods,^' says Mr. Mit- 
ford, " mostly end with the unaccented hyperrhythmi- 
cal syllable, and scarcely ever with a strong accent, 
except where emphasis gives importance to such a con- 
clusion. The graceful flow so much admired in his 
writings, is not a little owing to this circumstance. 
His language seems always united like water, by the 
aptitude of its parts to coalesce, and never wears the 
appearance of being forcibly held together.^* 

^ Mitford*s fissaj upon the Harmony of lianguage, p. 203. Lend* 
1774f 8vo.— -This work, which is learned and able, but somewhat 
pedantic, the author afterwards enlarged, and published under the 
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The Btringf let fljr, 
Tvcang\d thori and tharp^ like the shrill swallow's crj,'^Pope. 

Loud sounds the air, redoubling strokes on strokes, 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong : deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
"Then rustling^ crackUng^ cratMng, thunder down.-»Pflpf • 

The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night *mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of Time, disparting towers. 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dashed. 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon. — Dyer, 

That there is any other natural resonblance of sound 
to signification, must not be taken for granted. Tliere 
is evidently no similarity between sound and niotioit, 
or between sound and sentiment. We are apt to be 
deceived by an artfiil pronunciation : the same pas- 
sage may be pronounced in many diiferent tones, ele- 
vated or humble, sweet or harsh, brisk or melancholy, 
so as to accord with the sentiment or thoughti TUs 
concordance must be carefolly disting^hedf from that 
between sound and sense ; which may sometimes sub- 
sist without any dependence upon artfol pronunciation. 
There is another circumstance which contributes 
still more to the deceit : sound and sense being inti- 
mately connected, the properties of the one are readily 
communicated to the other. Thus, for example, the 
quality of grandeur, of sweetness, or of melancholy, 
though solely belonging to the thought, is transferred 
to the word by which that quality is expressed. In 
this manner, words bear an imaginary ^reseinblance to 
those objects of which they are only the iarbitrary 
rigns. 

It is of the greatest importance to distinguish the 
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long'seatehoes ought to be propedjr mtennixsd^ in or- 
der to sender discourse sprightly, as veDtas mi^^Bi^^ 
cent. Monotony is the great error into ivibioh dkose 
vriters are apt to fall, who study hazmosious amuige* 
meat. A very vulgar ear will eBakie an author to 
catch some kind of melody, and to ferm all his sen* 
tences according to*it ; bat this of^recuxring modula* 
tion will soon produce ssdety and disgust. A just 
and correct ear is requisite fioc diverafying the mdo*. 
dy; and hence we so seldom meet ^th autbora re^ 
marfcably happy in this respeet. 

Though the music of sentences demands a very ooo* 
sideraihle degi»e of attsation, yet this attention must 
be confined within moderate bounds. Kvery appeax^b 
ance of affectation of harmony is disagreeable ; espe» 
cially if the love of it betray us so far as to sacnfioe 
perspicoity, precisiim, or strength oS sentiment^ to 
sound. All unmeaning words, uitroduoed merely ta 
jound the period, or complete the melody, are gseai 
blemishes in writiag : they, are childiflh ornaments, by 
which a sentence always loses more in point cimgni* 
ficancy, than it can gam in point of mdbdy. Afler 
aft the labour bestowed by Quintifian on reg^nlatiag 
the measures of prose^ he come» at last, with his usnal 
good sense, to this conclusion : << Upon the whole, I 
Would rather diuse that composition should appear 
tough and harsh, if that be necessary, than that it 
dio^ild be enervated and eliminate, sudi as we find in 
the. style of too many. Some sentences therefore 
which we have studiously formed into melody, should 
be thrown loose, that they may not seem toa much 
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hbovLved : nor ought we erer to omit any proper or 
^:prefir8iye word, for the sake of smoothing a period."*** 

Hitherto our attention has been directed to agreeable 
sound, or modulation in general. It yet remains to 
treat of a higher beauty, the sound adapted to the 
sense. This beauty may either be attained in prose or 
retse ; but in illustrating its general principles, the 
writings of the poets wiU furnish us with the most co- 
pious and striking illustrations. 

The resemblance of poeticd numbers to the subject 
which they mention or describe, may be considered as 
general or particular, as consisting in the iow and 
sttfucture o( a whole passage taken together, or as com-* 
prised in the sound of some emphatic^ and descriptive 
wopds, or in the cadence and harmony of single wrses. 

A general analogy between the sound and the sense 
is- to be found in every language which admits of 
poet^, in every author whose £»ncy enables Mm to 
impress images sttongly on his own mmd, and' whose 
ohoice mi variety ci language readily i^p|^ him 
With just lepresentations.f To such a writer it is 
]iAt«i»al to clumge his measure with his subject, even 
without any effort of llie understanding, or intervention 
of the judgment. To revolve jplKty and mirth, nece*. 
sarily tunes the voice of a poet to gay and sprightly 
notes, as it fires Ins eye with vivacity ; and reflections 
on gloomy situations and disastrous events, will sadden 
his numbers as it will doud his countenance. But in 
such passages, there is (mly the similitude of pleasure 

* Quintilian. de Institut. Oiator* lib. ix. cap* iv. 

i- See Dr. Beattie's Essay ou Poetry and Music, p. 282. 
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to pleasure, and of grief to grief, witho^ut any imme- 
diate application of particular, images. The same flow 
of joyous versification will celebrate the jollity of mar- 
riage, and the exultation of triumph ; and the same 
languor of melody will suit the complaint of an absent 
lover, and the lamentations of a conquered king. . 

It is scarcely to be doubted that on many occasions 
we produce the music which we imagine ourselves to 
hear; that we modulate the poem- by our own dispo- 
sition, and ascribe to the numbers the effects of the 
sense. We may observe in real life that it is not easy 
to deliver a pleasing message in an unpleasing manner, 
and that, we readily associate beauty and drfonnity 
with those whom we have reason to love or hate. Yet 
it would be too daring to declare that all the -celebmt- 
ed adaptations of harmony are chimerieal ; that Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, paid no extraordinary atten- 
tion to their numbers in any of thqse passages wh^ie 
the sound is said, to be an echo to the sense.^ 

There being frequently a strong resemblance of one 
4Sound to another, it will not be surprising to find 4in 
articulate sound resembling one that is not articulate. 
Of this resemblance we meet with an exemplificatian 
in the follpwing passages. 

On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th* infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. MUton. 

The impetuous anow whkzet on the wing. — Fope. 



* Johnson*s Rambler, No. 94..^See likewise Dr. Wliately*s 
Elements of Rhetoric, p. 216. 
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Tbeitrisgiletfljrt 
Twane'd short and tharpy like tbe shrill swallow's cry. — Pope. 

Loud sounds the air, redoubling strokes on strokes. 
On aU sides round tbe forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong : deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
TThen rurtling, crackling, crtuhkigf thunder down.-^Pflpr • 

The pilgrini oft 
At dead of night *mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of Time, dispartlag towers, 
• Tumbling all precipitate down-dashed, 

Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon. — Dyer. 

That thete is any other natural res^nUance of sound 
to signification, must not be taken for granted. There 
is evidently no simihirity between sound and motion, 
or between sound and sentiment. We are apt to be 
deceived by an artftil pronunciation : the same pas- 
sage may be pronounced in many different tones, ele- 
vated or humble, sweet or harsh, brisk or melancholy, 
so as to accord with the sentiment or thought! TMb 
con^rdance must be carefully distinguished from that 
between sound and sense ; which may sometimes sub- 
sist without any dependence upon artfol pronunciation. 

There is another circumstance which contributes 
still more to the deceit : sound and sense being inti- 
mately connected, the properties of the one are readily 
commtmicated to the other. Thus, for example, the 
quality of grandeur, of sweetness, or of melancholy, 
though solely beloii^ing to the thought, is transferred 
to the word by which that quality is expressed. In 
this manner, words bear an imaginary ^reseinblance to 
those objects of which they are only the iarbitrary 
rigns. 

It is of the greatest importiance to distinginsh the 
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natural resemblance of soand and signification, from 
those artificial resemblances which have now been 
described. 

From the instances lately adduced, it is evident that 
there may be a similarity betwe^ apimds articulate, 
and sounds inarticulate. But we may safely pronounce 
that this resemblance can be carried no further. The 
objects of the diffierent senses have Ho sknSarity to 
each other: sound, whether articulate or inarticulate, 
bears no kind of analogy to taste or smell ; and as lit- 
tib cm, it xeflemUe internal ^eolinieiit, feeling,^ or emo- 
(jm. Must we then ndiut limt nothrngbuit ^oundt^an 
be timitatMi by aound? Takii^ unilaticn in ils piop^ 
sense, as importing a .CDimideiiee between diffeneBt 
olgects, the proposiiiMi «Q»8t be admitted ; «iid yet 
in many passages whidh are not i^smskpuwe of flound^ 
eveiy. one must be sensible. q£ a peeuHur <ccmQi9rd be- 
tween the sound -&£ ike words and ihmr. m^smg. Am 
there iean be no doubt x>fJjie fact, what r^oaauis is to 
enquire into ita eaufie, 

EesemUii^ causes may pnodiice efieets which have 
no resemfalahce; and causes wUdii have no resem* 
Uance may produce . resembling effect* A magoifi- 
cent buildingy fixt example, d^es not in any degree 
resemble on heroic aelion ; .and yet the eInotioDB wUeh 
they produce, ^re sometimes concordant, and bear a 
remote issembhihoe to each other. We are sliU more 
sensible of this, kind of resemblance in a song where 
the music is properfy adapted to the sentiment. There 
isno.similanty between thought and sound; but there 
is the strongest similarity between the emotion excited 
by mnflic tmder and f«iAetic» and that exited by the 



Gomplwit of «Q unsttGcessfiil lover. .MHi^i we apply 
this obaeTvadoB to the {Mresent subject, it will appear 
that in some instances the sound e:<ren of a single word 
makas-an impression similar to what is produced by the 
thing which it signifies. Of this description jSre nm^ 
ning, rapidity, impetuosity, precipitation. Brutal 
manners produce in the spectator an emotion not un- 
like what is 'Caused by a harsh and nQvitgh sound ; and 
hence the beauty of the figurative eo^piessioa, rugged 
manners. The word little, being pronounced with a 
very small aperture of the mouth, has a weak and 
fiunt soond, whidi .makes an impression reaembling 
Aat produced .by a dimbnxtive olgect This xiesem^ 
bhince of effects .is still uotae remarkable where a num- 
ber of words is connected in the same period. . Words 
pronounced in succession often produce, a strong im- 
pression ; and when this impression happens to accord 
with. that made by the efitm, we ams airare of a 
complex emotion, peculiarly pleasant ; one proceeding 
firom the sentiment, and one from the melody or 
sound of the words. But the chief pleasure arises 
from having these two concordant emotions combined 
in perfect harmony, and carried on in the mind to a 
fiill dose. 

Except those passages in wfaidi sound is described, 
aQ the examples given by critics of sense being imitated 
by sound, resolve themselves into a resemblance of 
effects.. Emotions «xoiled by sound and ^sigw^cation 
may have a mutual row^mblanee ; hut sound itself q^- 
not have a resemblance to any thing but sound. 

After having suggested these general observations^ 
it will be. proper to descend to particular examples. 
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By a number of syllables in succession, an emotiori 
is sometimes raised, similar to that excited by suc- 
cessive motion. In this manner slow motion may be 
justly imitated in a verse where long syllables prevail, 
especially with the aid of a slow pronunciation. 

liji inter sese magna yi brachia tollunt.— Ftr^. 

On the other hand, swift motion is imitated by a 
succession of short syllables. 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.— Hr^. 

By the frequency of its pauses, a line composed of 
monosyllables makes an impression similar to what is 
made by lnjborious interrupted motion. 

First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 

0*er hills, b*er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocksthey go.— P<^. 

With many a weaiy step, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone«— Z?roome. 

The impression made by rough sounds in succession 
resembles that made by rough or tiunultuous motion; 
and on the other hand, the impression of smooth 
sounds resembles that of gentle motion. 

Two craggy rocks, projecting to the main, 
The roaring wind^s tempestuous rage restrain ; 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide, 
And ships secure without their hausers ride. — Pojpe^ 

Prolonged motion is well expressed by an Alexan- 
drine verse. The following is an example of nlofw mo- 
tion prolonged : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.-i»Pe^e. 
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The next example is offbreibh motdon prolonged: 

The waves behind impel 'the 'Waves before, 

Wide«roUtng, fbammg^higk, and tumbling on the sboFe.«»^<^^ 

The last is of rapid motion prolonged: 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

Broome. 

A period consisting mostly of long syllables, that is, 
of syllables pronounced slow, produces an emotion 
^hich bears a faint resemblance to that excited by 
gravity and solemnity. Hence the beauty of tiie fol- 
lowing verse. 

OUi sedato respondit corde Latinus.^ — VirgU^ 

This enumeration might be extended to a much 
greater length ; but the examples which have been 
given, may serve as a foundation for the reader^s fur- 
ther enquiries. 

I have had occasion to observe that to complete the 
resemblance between sound and sense, artfol pronun- 
ciation contributes in no small degree. Pronunciation 
may therefore be considered as a branch of the present 
^subject ; and with some observations upon it this chap- 
ter shall be eonchided. 

To give a just idea t>f pronunciation, it must be 
distinguished from singing. The latter process is car- 
ried on by notes, requiring eadi of them a different 
ap^ureof the windpipe : the notes properly belonging 
to the f(»rmerjare expressed by different apertures of the 
«nouth, without varying. the; aperture of the windpipe. 

In reading,' as. in singing, there is a key-note. Above 
ihis notis the voice. is frequently elevated, to make the 
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sound correspond to the elevation of the subject. But 
the mind, in an elevated state, is disposed to action ; 
and therefore in order to rest, it most be brought down 
to the key>note. Hence the term cadence. 

The only rule which can be given for directing the 
pronunciation, is to sound the words in such a manner 
as to imitate the things which they signify. In pro- 
noimcing words denoting something elevated, the 
voice ought to be raised above its ordinary tone. To 
imitate a stem and impetuous passion, the words ought 
to be pronounced rough and loud. A sweet and gentle 
passion, on the contrary, ought to be imitated by a 
soft and melodious tone of voice. In general, words 
of the greatest importance ought to be marked with 
peculiar einj^UMis. Another ciroumstance which con« 
tributes to tbe res^nblance between sense and sound, 
•IB the slowness or the n^di^ of pronunciation. A 
period should be pronounced slow, when it expresses 
what is solemn or ddSben^ ; and quick, when it ex- 
presses what is lively or impetuous. 

This rule might be branched into many particular 
observations : but these do not pvoperly belong to the 
present undertaking, because no language finmidies 
words to denote the different degrees of high and l&w, 
loud and soft, quick and slow. Before these pffoum- 
atanoes can be' mode the subject of tegular instruction, 
notes must be invented resanbling those enipkyad ui 
music. We have reason to bdieve diat in Greeoe 
every tragiedy was accompanied with such notes, to 
ascertain the .peennnciation ; but hitherto the modems 
have not thought of this refinement. Cicero indeed, 
without the help of notes, prafinnes to giv6 ndes finr 
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asoertfuning tbe varioiis tofm of vcMce which are pio- 
jier 14 e^re98Wg thp different passions ; and it must 
be acknowledged that in this attempt he has ex- 
hausted the whole power of language. At the same 
time, it is evif}eiit that these rules av^ little in point 
of iiist7Ui;ti<9n : the very words which he employs are 
not intelligihle, except tp tj^ose who ajre previously ac- 
quaiQ^ with the s^bjef^. 



BBOBPI 



CHAP. XI. 

OF FIGUBATIV£ LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

Figures of speech ^^9fB denote some departure 
from the simplicity of expression; they enuncifite, 
a^r a pa^eular manner, liie idea which we intend to 
convey, and that wilih the addition of some circumstance 
designed to render the impression more strcmg and 
yrnA. M^en I say, ^^ A good m»n eiyoys comfort in 
tihe jnidst of adversity,'" I express my tilioughts in the 
emiilest manner powihle. But wh^ I say, ^^ To the 
upright these aiiseth light in darkness,'" the same sen- 
timent is expressed in a iigur^tivse style : a new cir- 
ciunst«M»e is lAtiodiiced ; Ught is substituted for com- 
foi$9 aftd idwrkness is used U> suggei^ the idea of ad- 
versity. 

Tbe uas of figsusative language has been visited wiiii 
heavy censure by a very distinguish^ philosopher. 
^< Since wit and iNney,"" says Lodc^, ^^ finds ea«er 
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entertainment in the world than dry truth and reid 
knowledge, figurative speeches, and allusion in lan- 
guage, will hardly be admitted as an imperfection ot 
abuse of it. I confess, in discourses where we seek 
rather pleasure and delight than information and im- 
provement, such ornaments as are borrowed from 
them, can scarce pass for faults. But yet, if we would 
speak of things as they are, we must allow diat all the 
art of rhetorick, besides order and clearness, all the 
artificial and figurative application of words eloquence 
hath invented, are for nothing else but to insinuate 
wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mislead 
the judgment ; and so indeed are perfect cheat : and 
therefore however laudable or allowable oratory may 
render them in harangues and popular addresses, they 
are certainly, in all discourses that pretend to inform 
or instruct, wholly to be avoided; and where truth 
and knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought 
a great fault, either of the language or person that 
makes use of them. What, and how various they are, 
will be superfluous here to take notice ; the books of 
rhetorick, which abound in the world, will instruct 
those who want to be informed: only I cannot but 
observe, how little the preservation and impioyement 
of truth and knowledge is the care and concern of 
mankind ; since the arts of fallacy are endowM and 
preferred. ^Tis evident how much men love to de- 
ceive, and be deceived, since rhetoiick, that powerful 
instrument of error and deceit, has its established pio- 
fessors, is publickly taught, and has always been had 
in great reputation : and I doubt not, but it will be 
thought great boldness, if not brutali^ in me to have 
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said thus much against it. Eloquence, like the fab 
sex, has too prevailing beauties in it, to suffer it sejf 
ever to be spoken agtunst. And ^tis in vain to find 
fault with those arts of deceiving, wherein men find 
pleasure to be deceived.''* — ^This is a degree of seve- 
rity more than philosophical. The passage seems to 
involve one obvious fallacy ; namely, that eloquence 
mujBt always be exerted in a bad cause : for if rhetoric 
is a powerful instrument of error and deceit, it must 
also be a powerful instrument of truth and justice. 
From the writings of the excellent author himself, fi- 
gurative language is by no means excluded ; and in 
this very passage we find him making a skilful use of 
comparison, one of the figures of rhetoric. 

Though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are 
not thence to infer that they imply any thing uncom* 
mon or unnatural. This is so far from being the case, 
that, on many occasions, they are both the most na- 
tvanl, and the most, common method of uttering our 
sentiments. It is impossible to compose any discourse 
without making frequent ^use of them ; and there are 
indeed few sentences of any length which do not in- 
dude some expression that may be termed figurative. 
Figuires are therefore to be accounted part 9f that lan- 
guage which nature dictates to mankind: they are 
not die invention of the schools, nor the mere product 
of study ; on the contrary, the most illiterate speak in 
figures, as often perhaps as the most learned. When- 



■ * Locke'8 Essay concerning Human Understanding, book iii. chap- 
JL p. 428. edit. Lond. no$, fol. 
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ever the imagination of the vulgar is pioiretfiilly awak- 
ened, or their passions highly inflam^, they will poitf 
forth a torrent of figurative language, as foreible aa 
could be employed by the most artificial dedaimet. 

'* When we attend,'' says Dr. Ferguson^ " to the 
language which savages employ on any solemn occa- 
sion, it appears that man is a poet by nature. WheAftt* 
at first obliged by the meris defects of his tongtie, Md 
the scantiness of proper expressions, er seduced by a 
pleasure of the fancy in stating the aiialogy of its ol^- 
jects, he clothes every conception in image and me^ 
taphor. * We have planted the tree of p€«ace,' saya 
an American orator ; < we have buried the ate under 
its roots : we will henceforth repose under its shade t 
we will join to brighten the chain that tinds otir na- 
tions together.' Such are the cedleetions tif metaphor 
which those nations employ in their publio hfttangues. 
They have likewise already adopted those lively fi^ 
gures, and that daring freedom of lai^age, which the 
learned have afterwards found so well fitted to exprecn 
the rapid transitions of the imagination, and the ar* 
dours of a passionate mind.'^ 

Bishop Percy has thus stated the prevalence of me-' 
taphoricai language in the ancient poets of the north : 
^< That daring spnrit and vigour of hna^nation whieli 
distinguished the northern warriors, naturally inclined 
them to bold and swelling figures : and as their my<» 
thology was grown very extensive and complicated, 
the frequent allusions to it could not but be a greater 



* Fergiiaon*8 Ssny on the Hiatoiy of Chril Soeiet^i p. S64. 
Wiinh. 1767, 4tQ. 
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source of obseurity to modem readers. It was the 
constant study of the northern Scalds to lift their po* 
edc style as much as possible above that of their 
prose: so that they had at length formed to them* 
selves in verse a kind of new hmguage, in whidi every 
idea was ^jqHressed by » peculiar term, never admitted 
into their ordinary converse. Some of these terms 
wre founded on their mythology, or the fabulous hisi 
tory of their gods ; and others on some fancied analogy 
cor reiserablance. Thus if an Islandic poet had . occa* 
sion to mention a rainbow^ he called Ut ^ the bridge of 
the gods i* if gol4> ^ the tears, of Freya T if poesy, 
* the gifk of Odin.' The earth wa» indifferently 
termed^ O^-'s spouse,' ^ the daughter of night,' or 
^ the vessel that floats on the ages :' in like manner a 
battle was to be styled ^ the bath of blood,' ^ the 
storm of Odin,' or < the clash of bucklers :' the sea, 
^ the field of piitetes,' or ^ the gircSe of the earth.' Ice 
wa(S not insigmficantly named ' the greatest of bridges;* 
a ship, * the horse of the wavea'"* 

Dr. Beattie remarks that '^ savages, illitwate per« 
sooB, and children^ have- comparatively but few words 
ia proportion to the things they may have occasion to 
speak of; and must therefore recur to tropes and fi» 
gores more frequently than persons of copious elocu*- 
tion. A seaman, <3x mechanic, even when he talks of 
that which does not bdiong to his art, borrows his 
language from that which does ; and this makes his 



* Percy's. Five Piects of Runic PoeQy, tiaoslated^ from the Is<> 
landic Languagei pref. Lond* VJfSSi Svo, 
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diction figurative to a degree that is sometimes enter-' 
taining enough." * 

What then is it that has drawn the attention of 
critics and shetoriciims so much to these fonns of 
speech ? They remarked that in them ccmsists much 
of the beauty and force of language, and found them 
always to bear some character or distinguishing marks^ 
by the help of which they could reduce them under 
.separate classes. To this perhaps they owe their 
name. As the figure or shape of one body distin- 
guishes it from another, so each of those forms of 
speech has a cast peculiar to itself, which both distin- 
guishes it from the rest, and from the simple form of 
expression. Simple expression just makes our ideas 
known to others ; but figurative language bestows a 
particular dress upon those ideas; a dress which serves 
^^ distinguish and adohi them. | i f i \ ' 

Figures in general may be descHbed to be that Ian- ^ 
guage which is prompted either by the imagination, 
or by the passions. Rhetoricians commonly divide 
them into two great dasses, figures of words, and fi- 
gures of^ thought. The former are denominated tropes : 
they consist in the employment of a word to signify 
something difierent from its original and primitive 
meaning ; so that by altering the word, we destroy 
the figure. Thus in the instance lately adduced, 
the trope consists in ^' light and darkness" being not 
used in a literal sense, but substituted for '^ conifort 



* Beattie*8 Essay on Poetry and Music, p^ 236. 3d edit. Lond. 
1779, 8vo.— See likewise Dr. Leland's Dissertation on the Princi- 
ples of Human Eloquence, p. 3. Lond. 1764, 4fto. 
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snd adversity,^ on account of 3ome resemUance or 
analogy which they are supposed to bear to those con- 
ditions of life. The other class, termed figures of 
thought, supposes the words to be empldyed in their 
proper and literal meaning, and the figure to consist in 
the turn of the thought. This is the case with per- 
sonifications and apostrophes ; where, though we vary 
the words whidi are used, or translate them from one 
language into another, we may still preserve the same 
figure. The distinction however is of very little im- 
pcfftance ; nothing can be built upon it in practice, 
nor can it always be clearly observed. Provided we 
remember that figurative language imports some co- 
louring of the imagination, or some emotion or passion, 
expressed in our style, it is a matter of inferior conse- 
quence, whether we give to some particular mode of ex- 
pression the name of a trope or of a figure. " Tropes 
and figures," says Dr. Ward, " are distinguished from 
each other in several respects. Tropes mostly afiect 
single words, but figures whole sentences. A trope 
conveys two ideas to the mind by means of one word, 
but a figure throws the sentence into a different form 
from the common and usual manner of expression. 
Besides, tropes are chiefly designed to represent our 
thoughts, but figures our passions.*"* 

As it would be tedious to dwell on all the variety of 
figurative expressions which rhetoricians have enume- 

* Ward*8 System of Oratory, vol. i. p. 384. LoncU 1759, 2 vols. 
8to.— John Ward, LL. D. the learned professor of rhetoric in Gres- 
bam Ck>llege, is the author of another work connected with our pre- 
sent enquiries : it is entitled '< Four Essays upon the English Lan. 
gaage»** Lond. 1758, 8vo. 
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rated,* I shall only select such figuxes aft rndftl tn» 
quently occur. The principles and tul6« laid dowD 
concerning them will sufficiently direct ui9 to the iide 
of the rest, either in prose or poetafy.f 

CHAP. XII. 

OF PERSONIFICATION. 

The boldest efPort of the ima^nation seems to be 
that which bestows sensibility and voluntary motion 
upon things inanimate. J At first view, (me would 
be disposed to conclude that this figure bordors on the 
extravagant or ridiculous; for what can seem more, 
remote from the tract of reasonable thought, than to 
speak of stones, trees, fields, and rivers, as if they were 
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* Yossii Instltutiones Ontoriae, tom* ii. p< 91. edit. Lugd* B«t« 
1643, 2 torn. ito. Ward's System of Oratory, vol. I p. 398, to vol. 
ii. p. 109. 

f Many curious observations respecting the nature of ilgnrative 
language, occur in Beccaria's IHeen^ kttvrno tOh Nthtra Mo JMIr. 
Milano, 1770, 8yo. 

I Of protopopcBM or personification, an ancient rhetorician has 
given the following account, which partly applies to apostrophe : 
'< Hoc fit cum personas in rebus oonstituimus, quae rine fet- 
sonis sunt, aut eorum hominum, qui fuerunt, tanquam vivonim ef 
praesentium actionem sermonemve defonnamus.'* (Rutilins Lupus 
de Figuris Sententiarum et Elocutionis, p. 69. edit. Ruhnkenii. 
Lugd. Bat. 1768, 8vo.) The best part of this volume is the very 
learned editor's Hittoria criiica Oratorum Graecorum ; which may 
likewise be found in the collection of his Opuscula, tom. i. p. Sia 
edit. Lugd« Bat. 1823, 2 tom. Svo. 
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fiipasg'' CBNiatMliefl^ 9ad to attribuie to them tiioug^ft and 
8CiuAt«>n» a«lM» and aieetkm ? This would appear 
te be nodJng more than chfldiak eoneol whkh mo.p^o- 
son af taal^ ooukl relish. The case bo1re▼e^ is verf 
difimnt: im such flMfievfoua effeet is pfedmead by 
peittoiufieatiion^ wheir judidoilflly^ mwagad; ea« the 
contBaay., it i»foaad tr benatiiral and agreeable. N)Qr 
is any rery imoonimoii degne of psfisioii reqiaied to 
make us n^b ib: into every spedbs ef poetry k 
gainst ifflb easy askniasioii ; iii is by no'.mean»< excluded 
fiom poose^ and tsYen m commoit oanTcvaatiiui it net 
un&equeiidy iinda at jdace. Thua wa da Mt hesttoto 
to speak of a furious dart, a deeei^ul disease, the 
thiar^ ground^ the angry ocean. The use of such 
expresauMlH edwirs the fiiciUty withivbicb the mind aas 
aceofomodate the proparliea of fimig ereaiuseB to ii^ 
animate objects, or toita own abatoaatideaa* 

That our aetioms are too mndi influeneedby paasion^ 
is an aelmowle^ged truth; but it ia not laas certain 
that paaskm also^ posaaases oovffiideaable influenoe oTer 
our perceptions, opinions^ and' bdief. Whes by any 
ammaling passion, whether j^easanli ob painfid, an 
impulae is given to t&e imagiaatioB^ we ave in that 
condition disposed to use every mode of fig^ioative. ei^ 
pression; and those figures are generally founded 
upon a momentary belief in some ckcumstaince which 
calm and unclouded reason would repres^it ipi quite a 
different point of view. " A man agitated,^ says Dr. 
Beattie, ^^ with any interesting passion, especially of 
long continuance, is apt to fancy that all nature sym- 
pathises with him. If he has lost a beloved friend, he 
thinks the sun lesa blight than at other times ; and in 
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the sighing of the winds and groves, ia the lawings of 
the herd, and in the murmurs of the stream, he seems 
to hear the voice of lamentation. But when joy or 
hope predominates, the whole world assumes a gay 
appearance. In the cont^nplation of erery part <^ 
nature, of every condition of mankind^ of every form 
of human society, the benevolent and pious .man, the 
morose and the cheerftil, the miser and the misanthrope, 
finds occasion to indulge his. favourite passion, and 
sees, or thinks he sees, his own temper reflected back 
in the actions, sympathies, and tendencies of other 
thitigs and persons. Our affections are indeed the 
medium through which we may be said to survey our- 
selves, and every thing else; and whatever be our 
inward frame, we are apt to perceive a wonderful con- 
geniality in the world without us. And hence the 
fancy, when roused by real emotions, or by the pathos 
of composition, is easily reconciled to those figures of 
speech that ascribe sjrmpathy, perception, and other 
attributes of animal life, to things inanimate, or even 
to notions merely intellectual.^* 

In the following example of personification, Almeria 
ctMs upon the earth to protect her from the unkindness 
<if her father. 

O Earth, behold, I kneel upon thy bosom, 

And bend my flowing eyes to stream upon 

Thy &oe, imploriug thee that thou wilt yield ; 

Open thy bowels of compassion, take. 

Into thy womb the last and most forlorn 

Of all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent ; 



* Seattle's EBsay on Poetry and Music, p. 255. 
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I kive no pofent else. Be tbon a mother. 
And step between me and the cone of him. 
Who was— who was, but is no more a fiither; 
But brands my innocence with horrid crimes, 
And, for the tender names of child and daughter, 
Now calls me murderer and parricide* Ctmgreve, 

Plaintive passions are extremely solicitous for vent; 
and a soliloquy frequently answers this purpose. But 
when such a passion becomes excessive, it cannot be 
gratified- except by sympathy from others ; and if 
denied that consolation, it will convert even things in- 
animate into sympathising beings. 

Ye Woods and Wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul's sadness, and draws forth 
The tear of sorrow from my bursting heart, 
Farewell a while. H^ime* 

Ah happy hills I ah pleasing shade I 

Ah fields belov'd in yain. 
Where once my careless childhood strayM, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye^blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow ; 

As waving fresh their gladsome wmg. 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second i^ring. Gray, 

That such personification is derived from nature, will 
not admit of the least doubt, when we consider that it 
ig^ftA^ found in the poetical productions of the darkest 
ages, and most remote countries. 

Another source of this figure is terror ; which ii^ 
<:ommunicated in thought to every surrounding object, 
€ven to those which are inanimate. 

Go, view the settling sea. The stormy wind is laid ; but the 
UllowBttiU tumble on the deep* and seem to fear the blafit— OiHaii. 
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We natural^ coraimaiiielite 6va jcj m At tsame 

manner. 

Afl when to^ tftem if^o mnl 
Beyond die Cftpe df ffo^, and now ase past 
Mozambie, off an sea nortb-eait winds blow 
Sabean odour from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest ; vrith such delay 
Well pleaaM, they slack their tionrae, and many a lee|^e . 
eheer*d with diegmttfui sineH olH Ocean ami| e Bi*w Afi7 <a » 

In some of the above examples, the persomficatioit, 
if I mistake not, is so complete as to afford an actxial, 
though momentary, conviction, that the objects intro- 
duced are possessed of life and intelligence. Biit it is 
evident, from numberless instances, that the personi- 
fication ia not always so perfect. It is often enyployed 
in descriptive poetry, without bwg intended to pro- 
duce the same conviction. 

O Winds of winter ! list ye dkere 

To many a deep and dying groan? 
Or start ye, demons of the midaigbt air» 

At shrieks and thwiiara louder than your own? 
Alas ! e?*n your unhaUow*d breath 

May spare the yictim fallen low; 
But man will ask no tnioe to death, 

No bounds to human W9e. CampbeO, 



j»' 
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Cknne gentle Spring ! ethereal mihfamas, tume, 
An4 from the bosom of yon dmpping idogdy 
While music wakes around, veil'd in a shower 
Qf shadowing roses on our plains descend.— >TAofn«o». 

Now Summer with her wanton court is gone 

To re?el on the south side of the world. 

And flaunt and frolic out the livelong day ; 

While Winter rising pale from northern seas, 

SbnkM fiwm biahoBiy locbv tb^ dri^zliBg ibeimuvM^rfiiflroi^ 
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Xio! iunrtkeT«irs to QOin% a BuiaeroaiaaiWilMMted 4111101^ 
All hand in hand do decently adnmfe. 
And to my song with smooiJi and equal measures dance. 

fiut look, the Mom, in russet mantle clad, 

Walkft o*er the dew of yon high eastward hlXi.^'.Shaktpeare. 

Awake^ ye West Winds, through the lonely dale, 
And, Fan<^, to thy fiury bower betake ! 

Even now with balmy freshness breathes the gate, 
Qimplaig with downy wing the atilly lake ) 
Through the pale willows fiuiltering whispers wake» 

And Evening comes with locks bedropt with dew. — MickU. 

While through the west, where siiUn the erimson day. 
Meek Twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners grey. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne* 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o*er a slumb'iing world.— F#ttf^. 

In these instances, it may be presumed that the per- 
sonification, either with the poet or bis readers, does 
not amount to any conTiction that the objects are en- 
dowed with intelligence. The winds, the seasons, 
years, morning, evening, twilight and night, are not 
here understood to be sensible beings. The personi- 
fication must therefore be referred to the imagination : 
the inanimate object is figured to be possessed of con- 
sdoiuness ; but we are not even impressed with a mo- 
mentary coimetion that it ia so in reafity. Idisas or 
fictions of imi^ination have the power of excWiig 
emotions in the mind; and when any inanimate object 
is, in imagination, supposed to be an intelligent being, 
it assumes an appearance of greater importance than 
when an idsft is form^ of it according to truih* In 
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this case hovever the elevation is far firom being equal 
to what it is when the personification amounts to ac- 
tual conviction. Thus personification is of two kinds. 
The first, or nobler kind, may be termed passionate 
personification ; the other, or more humble, may be 
termed descriptive personification. Personification in 
mere description is seldom or never carried to the ex- 
tent of conviction. 

In the following passage, T^. Darwin has elegantly 
given form and motion to a particular affection of the 
mind; and this is indeed one of the most common 
personifications of poetry. 

With pausing step, at night's refulgent noon, 

Beneath the sparkling stars, and lucid moon, 

PlungM ill the shade of some religious tower, 

The slow bell counting the depaited hour, 

0*er gaping tombs where shed umbrageous yews 

On mouldering bones their cold unwholesome dews ; 

While low aerial voices whisper round. 

And moondiawn spectres dance upon the ground ; 

Foetic Melancholy loves to tread. 

And bend in silence o'er the countless dead ; 

Marks with loud sobs infiEUitine sorrows rave. 

And wring their pale hands o'er their mother's grave ; 

Hears on the new-turned sod with gestures wild 

The kneeling beauty call her buried child ; 

Upbraid with timorous accents Heaven's decrees. 

And with sad sighs augment the passing breeze.* 

GoUins, a writer of true poetical genius, has thus 
personified an attribute of the mind : 

O thou, who sitt'st a smiling bride 
By Valour's ann'd and awful side, 

- - - — ' ■ ... - 

• I>Biwiii*8 Temple of Nature, p^ 58. Load. 1608,*4to» 
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Oontlest of sky-bom fonas, and best ador'd f 
AVho oft with songs divine to hear 
Winn^st from his fatal grasp the spear, 

And hid*st in wreaths of flow*rs his bloodless sword ; 
Thou who amidst the deatfaful field. 
By godlike chiefs alone beheld. 
Oft with thy bosom* bare art found. 
Pleading for hiih, the youth who sinks to ground ; 

See, Mercy I see, with pure and loaded hands 

Before thy shrine my country's Genius stands. 
And decks Uiy altar stUl, though pierc*d with many a woHndw 

Dunbar, an ancient Scbtish poet of the highest or- 
der, has in a single distich exhibited a strong and 
simple personification of the passion of anger : 

Than Yre come in with sturt and stryfe ; 
His hand wes ay upoun his knyfe.^ 

Dr. Grainger has produced a very poetical personi- 
fi^3;ti6n $t solitude^ or the state of seclusion : 

O Solitude, romantiifr miaid, 
Whether by nodding towers you tread. 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep. 
From £tecla view the thawing deep,. 
Or, at the piurple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey. 
You, recluse, again I woo. 
And again your steps pursue. 

Mason'^B personification of death is scarcely iitferior 
to any of these examples : 

# Dunbar's Daunce : Lord HuHes's Ancient Scottish Poems, p. 
<S. Edittb, 1770, Iftno. 
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Hark ! heard ye not yon foofstq* dfeed. 
That shook the earth with thund'ring tread ? 

'Twas Death.-— In haste 

The warrior past ^ 
High tower*d his heh&ed head : 

I mark'd his mail, I mark'd his shieldy 
I *spy'd the sparkling of hti spear, 

I saw his giant arm the fidchion vield ; 
Wide WET'd the Uck'riog blade, and fir*d the angcy air. 

This figure admits of three different degrees; which 
it is necessary to remark and distinguish, in ordei to 
determine the propriety of its use. The first is when 
some of the properties 'or qualities of living creatures 
are ascribed to inanimate objects ; the second, when 
those inanimate objects are introduced as acting like 
living creatures ; and the third, when they are repre- 
sented either as speaking to us, or as listening wiien 
we address them. 

MHien this figure is used in its lowest degree, it 
raises the style so little, that it may be admitted into 
the most humble discourse. Such expressions wftiriaus 
dart, thirsty ground, raise so sl^ht a conviction of 
sensibility, if they ndse any at all, lliat it may seem 
doubtftd whether they ought not to be referred to some 
other figure. Still however such epithets are found 
to have a more powerful effect tbw those which are 
properly and literally applicable to the objects. This 
effect may be explained in the following manner. In 
the expression angry ocean, do we not taoitly compare 
the ocean in a storm to a man H imrth ? Itis by this 
tadt comparison that the expression acquires a force or 
elevation above what is found in an epithet proper to 
the object. This comparison, thouf^ only tacil^ seems 
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to exclude persmrifieatiott : by the verf nftture of com- 
parison, the objects compared are kept distinct, and 
the native appearance of each is preserved. All 
that can be said concerning the subject is, that, with 
regard to such instances, it must depend upon the 
reader, whether they may be examples of personifi*- 
cation, or merely of what is denominated a figure of 
speech. A reader of fancy will advance them to the 
former class; while, with a plain reader, they will 
remain in the latter. 

The second d^ee of this figure i6, when inanimate 
objects or abstract ideas are introduced acting like 
living creatures. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personification becomes sensible. The strength of the 
figure depends upon the nature of the action which we 
attribute to those inanimate objects, and the particu- 
larity with which it is described. 

60 to fCHU Nttural ReUgion ; Uiy befort her Mahomet» and his 
diBciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding m triumph over the 
spoils of thousands who fell by his victorious sword. Shew her the 
cities which he set in flames, the countries which he ravaged and 
d u M t ioyoJ , and the miserable distaress of all tike inhabitants of the 
earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, cany her into h^ 
retirement ; shew her the prophet's chamber ; his concubines and his 
inves ; and let her hear him allege revelation, and a divine commis- 
sion, to justify his adultery and hist. When she is tired with this 
project, then shew hef the blessed Jesus, hnmUe and meek, doing 
good to all the sons of men. Let her see him in his most retired 
privacies ; let her follow him to the Mount, and hear his devotions 
and supplications to God. Cany her to his table, and view his 
poor fiure, and hear his heai?enly discourse. Let her attend him to 
the tribunal, and consider the patience with which he endured the 
scoffs and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let 
btt viMr hhto ki the agony of dteatb, mid hear his last prayer for his 
peisectttors^ Fatker, fir^im ihtmt Jki^ iken kmm mi^fhat tkeif M ! 
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Wh^n Natural Religion has thus viewed both, ask her, Whidi is th« 
Prophet of God ? But her answer we have already had, when she 
saw part of this scene, through the eyes of the centurion, who at- 
tended at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, TVuly this man 
mat the Son of God,'-^Sherlock*t Sertnont. 

This is more than elegant ; it is truly sublime. The 
whole passage is animated ; and the figure rises at the 
conclusion, when Natural Religion, who before was 
only a spectator, is introduced as speaking by the cen- 
turion^s voice. This is an instance of personification, 
carried as far as prose, even in its highest elevation, 
will admit 

The mythological personification in Dr. Smollett^s 
Ode to Indepepdence is managed with admirable ef- 
fect ; and this is indeed one of the noblest lyric poems 
in the English language. 

The genius of our tongue affords us a material advan- 
tage in the use of this figure. All substantive nouns, 
except the proper names of creatures, male or female, 
aile destitute of gender. By simply bestowing the 
masculine or feminine gender upon inanimate objects, 
we introduce personification. " When,*' says Mr. 
Harris, ^^ we give them sex, by making them maecu- 
line or feminine, they are thenceforth personified ; are 
a kind of intelligent beings, and become, as such, the 
proper ornament either of rhetoric or of poetry. 

" Thus Milton : 

The Thunder 
Wing*d with red ligfat'ning and impetuous rage. 
Perhaps hath spent Ma shafts. P. LotL /. 174 

^^ The poet, having just before caU^ the httl and 
thunder, God's ministers of vengeance, and so per- 
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sonified them, h«d he afiierwards said Us shafts for his 
shafts, would have destroyed his own image, and ap> 
proached withal so much nearer to prose. 

^^ The following passage is from the same poem : 

Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 

HU red right hand. P. L, 11. 173. 



^' In this place his hand is clearly preferable either 
to hers or its, by immediately referring us to God 
himself, the avenger. 

^^ I shall only give one instance more, and quit this 
subject. 

At his command th^uprobted Hills retir*d 

Each to hU place : they heard his voice and went 

Obsequious : Heaven kit wonted fiue renew'd. 

And with fieshaowrets HiU and Valley smilM. P, L. VL 

^^ Here all things are personified ; the hills hear, the 
valleys smile, and the '/ace of heaven is renewed. Sup- 
pose then the poet had been necessitated by the laws of 
his language to have said — Each hill retirM to i^« place 
— ^Heaven renewed its wonted face — ^how prosaic and 
lifeless would these neuters have appeared; how detri- 
mental to the prosopopodaj which he was aiming to 
establish ! In all this thertfore he was happy, that the 
language in wMch he wrote imposed no such necessity; 
and he was too wise a writer to impose it on him- 
self.'^* 

Personifications of this kind are extremdiy Sequent 
m poetry, of which indeed they may almost be con- 



• Harris's Hermes, p. 59.— See likewise Tooke's Diversions of 
l^urley, part i. p. 53. and Dr. Whately's Elements of Rhetoric, 
p. 207. 
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sidered .as fihe life aad poul' We &iqpec% to fiad every 
thii^ animftted in the desoriptioiis <^ a poet who poa- 
sesses a lively fancy. JSomer is remarkable for the use 
of this figiii^e : war, peace, darts, spears, towns, ri- 
vers, every thing, m short, is alive in his writings. The 
same is the case with Milton and Shakspeare. One of 
the greatest pleasures which we derive from poetry, is 
to find ourselves always in the midst of our fellows, 
and to see every thing feeling and acting liko our- 
selves. This is perhaps the principal charm of the fi- 
gurative style, that it introduces us into society with 
all nature, and interests us even in inanimate objects, 
by forming a connexion between them and us, through 
that sensibUity which it ascribes to them. 

It yet remains to treat of the highest degree of this 
£gure. This consists in intsroducixig iiiammate objects 
and ircatianal beings not only as feeling and acting, hut 
also as listening and speaking. Personification in ibk 
degree, though on several occasiop^s far from.beiag un- 
natural, is very difficult in th^ oaanagement. It is 
the boldest of all xbetoiical %wres : it is the style of 
strong passion only ; and therefore ought pevesr to he 
attempted, unless when the mind is considerably bcn^ 
ed and agitated. The introdiietion of some object in- 
animate, acting as if it b»i life, can be jdiebed l^ 
the mind in the midst of cool description ; but we 
must he in a atale of cansiideBaUle emotion, beifore we 
jcan so far xealize the persofiifiaati^ of an insenfihfe 
object, as to conceive it Ustening to what we say, or 
returning an answer to our address. All strong pas- 
sions however have a tendency to produce this fi- 
gure.; not only love, anger, and indignation, but f|ven 
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those which mre seeo^gly more depressing, such as 
gdef, remorse, and melandioly. In the sabseqaent 
{lassage, a poet of exquisite talents introdttoes an ad- 
dress from ^ the insect yout^." 

Methinks I hear in accents low 

^e sportive kind reply : 
Poor morailist ! ^od iviiat art tb«u ? 

A fiolitcuy fly. 
Tby-joys no glittering female meets. 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 

No painted plumage to display : 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy sun js set, thy spring isgoncHv- 

We frolic while 'tis May. Gray, 

Having thus treated of idie nsture of pecwmifioftlioif ^ 
and of its different degeees, it remains to Acm in what 
caaes it may be introduced wkb proprie^, when it Is 
suitable, when unsuitable. 

After a passionate p0e9H>nification is p^qierly intipo- 
duced, it ought to be confined to its distinct pnmi^ce, 
that of gratifying some predominant passion. Eveiy 
sentiment which is unconnected with this design, ought 
to be rejected. The passion of love, for example, in a 
plaintire tone, may bestpw a momentary life iipon 
woods and rocks, to make them witnesses of the lover's 
constancy or distress ; but no passion will easily sup- 
port a conviction so fisir stretched, that those woods 
and rocks aboi;dd report that constancy or distress to 
others. It is >not however safe to preseribe mechani- 
cal rules to transcendent genius, which will often esta- 
blish rules by the success of its own daring efforts. 

If extraordimpy Jmrks sS respect to a person of low 
condition be ridiculous, not less so is the persomfica- 
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tion of a low subject. This rule chiefly regards de^ 
scriptiye personification ; for a sulrject can hardly be 
rc^rded as mean or low that is the cause of a violent 
passion : , in that circumstance, at least, it must be of 
importance. No positiye rules however can be as^ 
signed with regard to what objects should be selected, 
and what avoided; the ultimate appeal must always lie 
to the decision of taste. A poet of superior genius, 
possessing the power of inflaming the mind, may take 
liberties which would be dangerous in others. Homer 
does not appear extravagant in animating his darts and 
arrows ;* nor Thomson in animating the seasons, the 
winds, the rains, the dews. The latter of these poets 
even ventures to animate the diamond; and this he does 
with great propriety. But there are objects familiar 
and base, to whidi .personification cannot properly 
descend.-|- In a composed state of mind, to animate a 
lump of matter even in the most rapid flight of fancy, 
degenerates into burlesque. 

How now? what noise? that spirit^s possessed with haste, 
That wounds the unresisting postern with these strokes. 

Shalupeare^ 

The employment of descriptive personification re- 
quires a considerable degree of caution. A personage 

* See Aristoteles de Rhetorica, lib. iii. cap. xi. 
f JBscbylus, in the foUowing passage of ^is tragedy of Agamem- 
non, T« 402. describes dust as the sister gemuui of mod : 

In another tragedy (Septem contra Thebas, v. 479. edit Schiitz.) 
lie describes smoke as fbe wavering sist^ of fire x 
Atytiw fUXmfff mliX^v wvfif »d0ii9» 

2 
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in tragedy, agitated by some strong passion, is inspired 
with warm and lofty sentiments, and the reader catch- 
ing fire by sympathy, relishes the boldest personifica- 
tions ; but a writer, even in the most liyely descrip- 
tion, ought to content himself with such' figures of 
this kind as agree with the tone of mind inspired by 
the description. Nor is the lowe^ degree of personi- 
fication to be admitted upon every occasion; 'for in 
plain narrative, the mind, serious and sedate, entire- 
ly rgects the figure. Upon certain occasions, a read- 
er can even without passion imagine the winds to be 
animated; but still the winds are the subject; and 
any action ascribed to them contrary to their usual 
operation, appearing unnatural, seldom fails to ba- 
nish the illusion. The reader^s imagination, too far 
strained, refuses its aid ; and the description becomes 
obscure, instead of being more luminous. In Camp- 
belTs Ode to Winter, the personification, though car- 
ried to a great extent, is man^^ed wkh evident pro- 
priety and skill. 

This figure requires to be used with greater mode- 
ration in prose than in poetry ; for, in prose, the same 
assistance cannot be obtained for raising passion to its 
proper height by the force of numbers and the glow of 
style. Yet from this species of composition, addresses 
to objects inanimate are by no means excluded ; they 
have their place in the loftier kind of oratory. A 
public speaker may on some occasions very properly 
address religion or virtue, or his country, or some city 
or province, which has perhaps sufiered great calami- 
ties, or been the scene of some memorable event. But 
it ought to be remembered, that, as such addresses arc 

H 
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among the highest efforts of eloquence, they i^tild 
never be attempted, unless by persons of more than 
orcMnary genius. Of all frigid things, the most frigid 
are the awkward and unseasonable attempts sometimes 
made towards such kinds of personification, especially 
if they be long continued : we perceiye the writer la- 
bouring to imitate the language of some passion which 
he neither feels himself, nor is capable of exciting in 
others. 

Mr. Roscoe has remarked that ^^ if the modems ex- 
cel the ancients in any department of poetry, it is in 
that now imder consideration. It must not indeed be 
supposed that the andents were insensible of the ef- 
fects produced by this powerfril chfbrm. But it may 
safely be asserted, that they have availed themselves 
of this crealdve faculty much more sparingly, and 
with much less success, than their modem competi- 
tors. The attribution of sense to inert objects is in- 
deed common to both ; but the still bolder exertion 
which embodies abstract existence, and renders it sus- 
ceptible of ocular representation, is almost exclusively 
the boast of the modems.^* 



CHAP. XIII. 

OF APOSTROPHE. 

Aposteophe is a figure nearly allied to personifica- 
tion, with which it is sometimes confounded. It con- 

* Roscoe*8 Life of Lorenzo de' Medicii vol. i. p. 357. 
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sists in besto'tnng an ideal presence upon real per- 
sons, either dead or absent. We address them as if 
they stood before us listening to the overflowing of 
onr passion. 

Strike th« iiarp in praise of Bragela, whom I left in the isle of 
mist, the spouse of my love. Dost thou raise thy lair face firom 
the lock to find the sails of CachuUin ? The sea is rolling for dis- 
tant, and its white foam shall deceive thee for my sails. Retire, for 
it is night, my love, and the dark winds sigh in tby hair. Retire to 
the hall of my feasts, and tliink of the times that are past ; for I 
iidll not return till the storm of war is gone.— 0««foii^ 

Never^ O little flock ! from which I was torn by the cruel fiite of 
war, never shall I be unmindful of the sacred ties that united us, of 
the uninterrupted harmony which we enjoyed, and of those fruits of 
the Spirit, goodness, righteousness, and truth, Which exhibited 
among you the most convincing proofs of the energy of the gospel. 
Never shall I forget that melancholy day on which I was separated 
from jou, without one public opportunity of '^ commending you to 
God, and to his grace," without one affectionate expression, with- 
out one adieu.— Brown*« Sernums. 

In these examples, an address is made to persons that 
are absent : but addresses are also made to the dead. 

Farewell, too little, and too lately, known, 

Whom I began to think and call my own ; 

For sure our souls were near ally'd, and thine 

Cast in the same poetic mould with mine. Dryden. 

Phillips ! whose touch i^armonious could remove 

The pangs of guilty pow*r and hapless love. 

Best here, diatrest by poverty no more, 

Find liere that calm thou gav'st so oSt before ; 

Sleep undisturb'd within this peaceful shrine, 

TiU angels wake thee with a note like thine. Johntoiu 

An thou, my Gregory, for ever fled ? 

And am I left to unavailing woe ? 
When fortune's storms assail this weary head, 

Where cares long since have shed untimely snow* 
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Ah, now for comfort Tdiither shall I go j' 
No more thy soothing voice my anguish cheers ; 

Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow. 
My hopes to cherish and allay my feats. BeaUtt, 

Oh thou ! with whom my heart was wont to share 

From reason's dawn each pleasure and each care ^ 

With whom, alas ! I fondly hoped to know 

The humble walks of happiness below ; 

If thy blest nature now unites above 

An angel's pity with a brother's love, 

Still o'er my life preserve thy mild controul, 

Correct my views, and elevate my soul. Rogers, 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 

Ve that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 

Friends of the world ! restore your swords 'to man, 

Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van ! 

Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone, 

And make her arm puissant as your own ! 

Oh ! once again to Freedotai's cause return 

The Patriot Tell, the Bruce of Bannockburn ! — Campbell, 

In all the precedent examples, the persons addressed 
are supposed to be either present, or at least to listen 
to the speakers. « 

It requires a less violent effort of imagination to sup- 
pose persons present who are absent or dead, than to 
animate insensible beings, and direct our discourse to 
them. This figure may therefore be introduced where 
personification in its highest degree would be improper. 
It must not however be employed except when the 
mind is in some measure under the dominion of pas- 
sion. 



CHAP. XIV. 



OF HYPERBOLE. 



The hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminish-* 
ing an object beyond reality. This figure is in 
common use both among the learned and unlearned. 
The human mind does not rest satisfied with the simple 
truth, but has a strong propensity to add or diminish.* 
An object either very little or very great in its kind, 
strikes us with surprize ; and this emotion forces upon 
the mind a momentary conviction that the object is 
greater or less than it is actually found to be. Hence 
the hyperbole, which expresses that momentary convic-' 
lion. A writer taking advantage of this natural delu- 
sion, enriches his description by the use of hyperboles : 
and the reader, even in his coolest moments, relishes 
that figure ; he is sensible that it is the operation of 
nature upon a warm fancy. 

£ven in common conversation, hyperbolical expres> 
sions v^ry frequently occur; as swift as the wind, as - 
white as snow, and the like ; and our ordinary forms of 
compliment are almost all of them extravagant hyper- 
boles. Yet these exaggerated expressions scarcely 
strike us as hyperbolical : in an instant we make the 
proper abatement, and know how to form a just esti- 
mate. .But when there is something striking and un- 
usual in the form of a hyperbolical expression, it is 
^^— — ^— — — ^■"■— '^»— ^— "^^^■— — ^— ^-^y— — I ..— — 1.^-— ^— »— .— » 

* Quintilian. de Institut Orator, lib. viii. cap. vu 
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exalted into a figure of speech which draws our stteiB- 
tion. 

It cannot have escaped observation, that a writer is 
generally more successfid in magnifying by a hyper* 
bole than in diminishing. A minute object contracts 
the mind, and fetters its powers ; whereas a grand 
object dilates and inflames the mind. 

The following quotations will exemplify the manner 
in which this figure is used. 

For all the land which thou seest, t» thee will I pre it, and to 
thy seed for eyer. And I will make thy seed as the dust of tke- 
earth ; s« that if a man ean number the dost <tf the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be nunbeted. — Genesis, 

Me miseiable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ?- 

Which way i fly is Hell : myself am Hell ;; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threat*ning to devour me opens wide. 

To which the Hell I sufier seems a Heaven. JUiUom. 

Swift CanuHa scours the plain. 
Flies o*er th' unbendins com, and skims along the mauL— Pqpas. 

Longinus quotes from some eomic poet, the fpl- 
lowing ludicrous instance of a diminishing hyperbole : 
^' He possessed a field, of smaller extent than & Lace- 
demonian letter.^* 

I. A hjrperbole should never be introduced in the 
description of any thing ordinary or familiax^ In suck 
a case, it is altogether unnatural. 



* Longinus de Sublimitate, § xzzviil p. 132. edit. Weiskev 

AiuunwMK. 
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I saw hUn beat the singes under him, 

And ride upon their backs { he trode the water ; 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

Hie surge most swoln that met him : his bold head 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 

Himself with hia good arms, in lusty strokes 

To th' shore, that o^er his wave-bom basis bow*d, 

As stooping to receive him. Skaktpeare. 

II. A h)rperbole cannot be introduced with pro- 
priety, until the mind of the reader is duly prepared. 
A figure of this kind, placed at the beginning of a 
work, is improper. 

How far a hyperbole may be carried, and what is the 
proper measure and boundary of it, cannot be ascer- 
tained by any precise rule. Good sense and a culti- 
vated taste must determine the point beyond which it 
will become extravagant. Longinus compares a hy- 
perbole carried too &r, to a bow-string which relaxes 
by overstruning, and produces an effect opposite to 
what is intended. 

In single opposition hand to hand. 

He did confound the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiiment with great Glendower. 

Three times they breathM, and three times did they drink, 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood ; 

Who then affrighted with th^ir bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds. 

And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank. 

Blood-stained with these valiant comhaXsjitA-^Shakspeare*. 

England ne'er had a king until his time : 

Virtue he had, deserving to command ; 

His Inandishld sword did blind men with its beams ; 

His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings ; 

'His sparkling eyes, replete with awfiil fire, 

JIf ore dazzled, and drove back his enemies, 

Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their faces.'^Shaktjpeare. 
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I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful ; 
Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate» 
That were the world on fire, they might have drown*if 
The wrath of Heaven, and quench'd the mighty ruin.— ^L^r. 

With regard to the latter of these instances, the persoir 
herself who was under the distracting agitations of grieT 
might be permitted to hyperbolize in this manner ; but 
the person describing her cannot be allowed an equal 
liberty. The one is supposed ta utter the sentiments 
of passion ; the other speaks only the language of de- 
scription, which, according to the dictates of nature, is 
always iu a lower tone. This is a distinction which^ 
however obvious, has not been attended to by many 
writers. 

III. A hyperbole^ after it is introduced with every 
advantage, ought to be comprehended in as few wordsr 
as possible. As it cannot be relished but in the conci- 
sion and swelling of the mind, a leisurely view dissolves 
the charm, and discovers the figure to be either extrar- 
vagant or ridiculous.. 



CHAP. XY. 



QF COMPARISON. 



The situation in which man is placed, requires some 
acquaintance with the nature, power, and qualities, of 
those objects by which he is surrounded. For acquir- 
ing a branch of knowledge so essential to our hiQ>pi-, 
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tie$d 8n.d pi^eservatidn, motives of interest and of reason 
are not alone, sufficient ; and nature has providentially 
^superadded curiosity^ a vigorous principle which is 
never at rest. This princdple strongly attaches us to 
those objects which have the recommendation of no* 
velty : it incites us to compare things together, for the 
purpose of discovering their differences and resem- 
blances. 

Resemblance between objects of the same kind, and 
dissimilitude between those of different kinds, are too 
obvious and familiar to gratify our curiosity in any de- 
gree : its gratification lies in discovering differences 
where resemblance prevails, and resemblances where 
difference prevails. Thus a difference in individuals of 
the i^ame kind of plants or animals is deemed a disco- 
very, while the many particulars in which they agree, 
are neglected ; and in different kinds, any resemblance 
is eagerly remarked, without attending to the many 
particulars in which they differ. 

Objects of different senses cannot oflen be properly 
compared together ; for they are totally separated from 
each other, and have no circumstance in common to 
admit either resemblance or contrast. Objects of hear- 
ing may be compared together, as also those of taste, 
of smell, and of touch : but objects of sight are the 
principal source of comparison ; because in speaking or 
writing, things can only be compared in idea, and the 
ideas of sight are more ^stinct and lively than those 
of any other sense. 

It must however be observed that two objects are 
sometimes happily compared together, though, strictly 
speaking, theyresemble each other in nothing. Though 
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they are disiimilar, diey yet agree in the efktt» irMdb 
they produce upon the mind : they raise a tram of »•* 
milar or concordant ideas ; so l^at the remembraiice of 
the one servea to strengthen the impression made by 
the other. 

The music of Carrjl waa, like the memorj of joys that lure past^ 
pleasant and mournful to the soul.— Oii»kM. 

This seems happy and delicate ; yet surely no lind of 
music bears any immediate resemblance to a feeling of 
the mind. Had it been compared to the voice of the 
nightingale, or the murmur of the stream^ as it would 
have been by some ordinary poet, the likeness would 
have been more distinct ; but, by founding his simile 
upon the effect which CarryFs music produced, the 
poet, while he conveys a very tender image, gives us, at 
the same time, a much stronger impression of the 
nature and strain of that music. The following similes 
are of the same description. 

BehoM, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity I It is like the precious ointment upon the head, that 
nui down upon the beard, even Aaron^s beard ; that went down ti^ 
the sldita of bis guments*'^Pialm$. 

Belightfol is thy preseaee, O Frugal f it is like the smb of Ottm- 
]a» when the hunter moiims his absence for a season, and aees hm 
between the ckrads-— OMiofk 

Qften^ like the evening sun^ corner Hie meniQcy of former timea 
on my soul.— Ovnaik 

When a nation emergiB^ firom barbarnm begins up 
cultivate the fine arts, the beauties of language cannot 
loi^ lie concealed ; but when duscovered, they are ge^ 
nerally, by the love of novelty, carried beyond aB 
bounds of modoratian* Thus, in the first poetical 
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^orts of every nation, we find metaphors and similes 
founded on the slightest and most distant resemblances. 
These, losing thdr grace with their novelty, wear gra- 
dually out of repute ; and at length, on the improve- 
ment of taste, no metaphor or simile, except it be of a 
striking kind, is admitted into any polite composition. 
It is scarcely possible to discover the resemblances upon 
which the following comparisons are founded. 

Behold, thou art fair, mj loye ; behold, thou art feai ; thou hast 
doves* eyes within thy locks : thy hair is as a flock of goats that ap- 
pear from mount Gilead. Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that 
are even shorn, whidi came up from the washing ; whereof every 
one bear twins, and none is barren among them. Thy lips are like 
a thread of scarlet, and thy speech is comely ; thy temples are like 
a piece of a pomegranate within thy locks. Thy neck is like the 
tower of Datid builded for an armoury, whereon there hang a thou- 
sand blicklers, all shields of mighty men. Thy two breasts aire like 
two young roes that are twins. - - - Thy nedk is as a tower of ivory ; 
thine eyes like the fish-pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rab- 
bim : diy nose Is as the tower of Lebanon which looketh toward 
Damascus.— xS(Di^ qfSobmau 

Young writers are very apt to employ a superfluity 
of comparisons and other figures. The following pas- 
sage, which I quote firom a promising poet who died 
at a premature age, may perhaps be considered as lia- 
ble to this censure : 

Belov'd of heaven, his fiur Levina grew 
In youth and grace, the Naiad of the vale : 
Fresh as the flow'r amid the sunny show'rs 
Of May, and bUther than th^ bird of dawn, 
Both roses' bloom gave beauty to her cheek, 
Soft temperM with a smile. The light of heav^ 
And innocence, illum*d her vixgin-eye^ 
Lucid and lovely as th6 morning star. 
Her bieast was fairer tiian the vernal faloom 
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-Of A'alley^Iiiy, op*nmg in a show'r ;— ^ , . ". ' -, 

Fair as the morn, and beautiful as May, 
The glory of the year, when first she comes 
Amy*d» aJI beauteous, with the robes of heav'n ; 
And, broathuig summer breezes, from her }oeks 
Shakes genial dews^ and from her lap the fiowers. , . . 

Bruce's Lochlev/siu 

Between an exemplification and a simile a difference 
is to be remarked. A simile is founded upon the dis-^ 
CO very of likwess between two actions, in their gene- 
ral nature dissimilar, or of causes terminating by differ-, 
ent operations in some resemblance of effect. But the- 
mention of another like consequence from a like cause, 
or of a like performance by a like agency, is not a si- 
mile, but an exemplification. It is not a simile to say^ 
that the Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fields ; 
or that as Hecla vomits flames in Island, so ^tna 
vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar, 
that he pours his violence and rapidity of vers^j as a 
river swoln with rain rushes from the mountain ; or of 
himself, that his genius wanders in quest of poetical 
diecorations, as the bee wanders in quest of honey ; he, 
in either case, produces a simile : the mind is impressed 
with the resemblance of things generally unlike, as un- 
like as intellect and body. But if Pindar had been de- 
scribed as writing with the copiousness and grandeur 
of Homer, or Horace had informed us that he reviewed 
and finished hi^ own poetry with the same care as Iso- 
crates polished his orations, he would, instead of simi- 
litude, have exhibited almost identity ; he would have 
given the same portraits with different names. When 
Addison representiS the English as gaining a fortified 
pass, by repetition of attack, and perseverance of re- 
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solution, theiir obstinlicy of courage, and vigour^ of on- 
set, are well illustrated by the sea that breaks, with in- 
cessant battery, the dikes of Holland. This is a si- 
mile : but when the same author, after having cele^ 
brated the beauty of Marlborough^s person, tells us 
that " Achilles thus was formed with every grace," he 
does not employ a simile, but a mere exemplification. 
A simile may be compared to two lines converging at 
a point, and it is more excellent as the lines approach 
£rom greater distance ; an exemplification may be con- 
sidered as two parallel lines, which run on together 
without approximation, never far separated, and never 
joined.* 

When comparisons are addressed to the understand- 
ing, their purpose is to instruct; when to the heart, to 
please. The latter of these purposes is accomplished 
by various means : first, by suggesting some unusual 
resemblance or ccmtrast; secondly, by presenting an 
object in the strongest light ; thirdly,, by associating an 
object with others that are agreeable; fourthly, by 
elevating, and, fifthly, by depressing an object. Of 
the two following comparisons, the former seems in- 
tended to instruct, the latter to please. 

As wax would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if 
it bad not the power to retain as well as to receive the impression, 
the same holds of the soul with respect to sense and imagination* 
Sense is its receptive power ; imagination its retentive. Had it sense^ 
witbout imagination, if would not be as wax, but as water, where, 
though all impressions be instantly made, yet as soon as they are- 
made they are instantly lost. — Harrises Hermes. 



* Jpfanfpn's i4ves of English Poets, vol. ii. p. ^93. 
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Ytti vrandVhig, I fonml on oo^iaiiioai Watt^. 

By the diAl*8tOBe aged and green^ 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalky 

To mark where a garden had been : 
Like a brotheiless hotnit, Uie last of itff race, 

AU wild in the silence of Nature it drew 
From each wandering sunbeam a lonely embrace ; 
For the night-weed and thorn overshadow*d the place 

Where the flow*r of my forefathers grew. Can^lbA 

Dr. Akenside, one of the most classical of all the 
English poets, has drawn an elegant and pleasing a* 
mile &om the ancient descriptions of the famous sta- 
tue of Memnon at Thebes in upper Egypt : 

For as old Memnon*s image, long renown*d 
By fabling Nilus, to ihe quivering toudi 
Of Titan's ray, With each repulsive string 
Consenting, soundsd through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains ; even so did nature's hand 
To certain species of external things. 
Attune the finer organs of the mind : 
So the glad impulse of congenial powers. 
Or of sweet sound, or fair proportion'd forrn^ 
The grace of motion, or the bloom of light. 
Thrills through imagination's tender frame 
From nerve to nerve : all naked and alive 
They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 
At length discloses every tuneful spring, 
To that harmonious movement from without 
Responsive. Pkaturet qf Jmaginaiion* 

Dr. Darwin, another ornament of the medical profea- 
sion,* has likewise drawn an illustration from the same 
poetical object : 

K«} 9mk IwUt tn mpXmftiwf l{«;^« MmVm/i* 

TkiocfU. li^l zi. 5. 
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So to tbe wkatA sun in Meranon's fime 
SpoBtaneouB concords quired the matin stiatm 

Botanic Garden, 

_ « 

One of the means by ytidcb oompaiiMms afibrd us 
pleflBUxe, is the suggestion of some unusual resesi- 
blanoe or contrast. This remark it wiU be necesiary 
to illustrate by particular instances. 

Thus thej their doubtful consultations dark 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief : 

As when from mountain* tops the dusky cTouds 

Ascending, while the North.wind sleeps, o'erspread 

Heaven^s cheerful fece, the low^Hng element 

Scowls o'er the darkened landscape snow and shower ; 

If chance the radiant sun with fturewell sweet 

Extends his eVning beam, the fields reyive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Attest their joy, that hill and yalley rings. MUom. 

Sweet are the uses of Adrersity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in her head. Shok^eaU" 

See how the Morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her &rewell of the glorious Sun r 

How well resembles it the prime of youth, 

TiimmM like a yonker prancing to his love I Shafapeafe. 

As the bright stars, and milky way, 

Shew*d by the night, are hid by day ; 

So we in that accomplish^ mind, 

Help*d by the night new graces find^ 

tVliich, by the splendour of her view 

Dazzled before> we never knew. IValkr. 

None of these similes, as they appear to me, tends to 
illustrate the principal subject ; and therefore the duei 
pleasure which they afforc^ must arise from suggesting 
resemblances that are not obyious. 
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The next effect of companBon, in the order men- 
tioned, is to place an object in a conspicuous point of 
view. 

Dr. Brown, in the subsequent passage, alludes to 
those who are under the influence of that false phi- 
lanthropy which pursues unattainable beneficence, 
while it neglects the duty immediately incumbent, and 
the good that is at hand : 

Persons of this character may be compared to those who ascend 
a lofty mountain, and, overlooking eyery adjacent object, stretch 
their labouring sight to the remotest compass of vision. Tired at 
last with the attempt to descry the distant fading specks on the 
horizon, they return to the plain, and retain no recollection, either 
of the scenes that were immediately under their feet, or of the re- 
mote points which they discovered with difficulty.>^£rowff*« Sermoiu. 

The goddess appears ; for Poverty ever comes at the caU : but* 
alas ! he finds her by no means the charming figure books and his 
own imagination had painted. As when an eastern bride, whom 
her friends and relations had long described as a model of perfection, 
pays her first visit, the longing bridegroom lifts the veil to see a fiice 
he had never seen before ; but, instead of a countenance blazing with 
beauty like the sun, he beholds deformity shooting icicles to his heart ; 
such appears Poverty to her sew entestadneT.-^GoidtmUh^t BuayM, 

There is a joy in grief when peace dwells with the sorrowful. But 
they are wasted with mourning, O daughter of Toscar, and their 
days are few. They foil away like the flower on which the sun 
looks in his strength, after the mildew has passed over it, and its 
head is heavy with the drops of night.— Oman. 

Why did not I pass away in secret, like the flower of the rock 
tliat lifts its fiiir head unseen, and strews its withered leaves on the 
blast ?.-.OMiaft. 

She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i* tli' bud. 
Feed on her damask cUeek : she pin*d^in thought; . 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Griet ShakspearcK 
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Yet sadjy it is sung, that she in shades, 
i\lildly as mourning doves, love's sorrow fielt ; 

Whilst in her secret tears her freshness £&des. 
As rbses silently in Jymbecks melt. DavenanU 

As streams which with their winding banks do play, 

Stopp*d by their creek, run softly through the plain ; 
So in th* ear's ]ab3nrinth the voice doth stray^ 
And doth with easy motion touch the brain. Davieu 

Fir'd at first sight with what the Muse imparts, 

In fearless youth we tempt the height of arts. 

While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we take, nor see th6 lengths behind ; 

But more advancM, behold, with strange surprise^ 

New distant scenes of endless science rise. 

So pleas'd at first the. towVing Alps we try, 

Mount o*er the vales, and seem to tread the sky : 

Th' eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; . 

But, these attained, we tremble to survey 

The growing laboura of the lengthen*d way : 

Th* increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes ; 

Hills peep o*er hills, and Alps on Alps arise* Fope. . 

This last comparison, in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, is 
perhaps the best that English poetry can show ; * hut, 
as Mr. Headley suggests, one would be induced to 
isuppose that Pope had seen and remembered the fol:-- 
lowing lines of Drummond : -f- 

Ah ! as a pilgrim who the Alpes doth passe. 
Or Atlas temples crown*d with winter glasse. 
The ayry Caucasus, the Apennine, 
Pyrenes clifts where sun doth never shine, 
When he some craggy hills hath over-went. 
Begins to thinke on rest, his journey spent, 

* Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. iv. p. 180* 
f Headley*s Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry, vol. ii. 
p.Jl76. 
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Till mounting some tall mountaine he do find 
More hights before him than he left behind : 
With halting pace so while I would me raise 
To the unbounded limits of thy praise. 
Some part of way I thought to have o're-nm, 
But now I see how scarce I have begun, 
With wonders new my spirits range possest. 
And wandring waylesse in a maze them rest. * 

The long.demurring maid, 
Whose lonely unappropriated sweets 
Smil'd like yon knot of cowslips on the cliff, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. Blair's Grave* 

No simile, says Mr. Pinkerton, can exceed this for 
pastoral and elegant simplicity.^ It likewise tends to 
place the principal subject in the strongest light. The 
following comparison is also conceived with much fe> 
licity : 

But hope and fear alternate sway my soul, 
Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide and now reveal the sun of heaven. 

Home's Aldnzo. 

Another effect of comparison is to embellish the prin^ 
cipal subject by associating it with others that are of 
an interesting nature. Similes of this kind have also a 
separate effect; they diversify the narration by meam 
of new images which are not strictly necessary to the 
comparison. They are short episodes, which, without 
drawing us from the principal subject, afford delight 
by their beauty and variety. 

He scarce had ceasM, when the superior fiend 

Was moving towards the shore ; his pond*rous shield, 

* Dmmmond's Poems, p. 131. Lond. 1656, 8vo. 

f Pinkerton's Letters of Literature, p. 283, Lond. 1785, 8to« 
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£thereal temper, maatj^ laiige and round. 

Behind bim cast ; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose oib 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesole, . 

Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe. Milton^ 

Wide must ye stand, in wild, disordered mood, 
As if the seeds from which your scyons sprang 
Had there been scattered from the affrighted beak 
Of some maternal bird whom the fierce hawk 
Pursued with felon claw. Her young meanwhile 
Callow, and cold, from their moss-woven nest 
Peep forth; they stretch their little eager throats 
Broad to the wind, and plead to the lone spray 
Their &mish*d plaint importunately shrill. 

Mason't EnglitJi Garden, 

M^th regard to siiniles of this kind, it will i^adily oc- 
cur to the reader that, when a resembling subject i» 
once properly introduced, the mind is transitorily 
amused with the new object, and not dissatisfied with 
the slight interruption. Thus, in fine weather, the 
momentary excursions of a traveller for agreeable pros- 
pects or elegant buildings, cheer his mind, relieve him 
from the languor of xiniformity, and without much 
lengthening his journey in reality, shorten it greatly 
in appearance. A writer may however happen to 
make too long a digression ; a)id in the opinion of 
some oitics, Milton has more than once been guilty 
of this fault. The following quotation w£^ probably 
intended as a burlesque of such long and digressive 
similes. 

Not blacker tube, nor of a riiorter sixe, 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (vanM in pedigfee^ 
Sprung from Cadwalador and Arthur, kinga 
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Full famous in romantic tale) when he 

O'er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 

Upon a cargo of famM Cestrian cheese. 

High over-shadowing rides, with a design 

To vend his wares, or at th* Arvonian mart. 

Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 

Yclep'd firechinia, or where Vaga's stream 

Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil ! 

Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may vie 

With Massic, Setin, or renown*d Falem. 

PhUipt't Splendid ShiOmg. 

ComparisonB which tend to aggrandize or elevate an 
object, are next to be exempUfied. 

As rusheth a foamy stream from the dark shady steep of Giomla, 
when thunder is rolling above, and dark.brown night rests on the 
hill ; so fierce, so vast, so terrible, rush forward the sons of Erin. 
The chief, like a whale of ocean followed by all its billows, pours 
valpur fort]^ as a stream, rolling its might along the sbore.**Quiafi.^ 

Ten paces huge 
He back recoird ; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear upstaid ; as if on earth 
Winds under ground or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had push*d a mountain from his seat, 
Half-sunk with all his pines. MUUm» 

Methinks, king Richard and myself should meet 

With no less terror than the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thund*ring shock 

At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heav*n.— ^MapAirr; 

In the last place, it was observed that a comparison 
may tend to lessen or depress an object. This is ac- 
complished by assimilating the principal subjects to 
any thing low or despicable. 

The overthrown he raisM, and, as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flocks together throng*d. 
Drove them before him thunderoStruck, pursuM ' i 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heav*n, which opening wide» 
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Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 
Into the wasteful deep ; the monst*rous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 
UigM them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heav'n. MUion. 

Under this last subdivision we must likewise class 
comparisons introduced for the sake of placing some 
object in a ridiculous point of view. Of these I shall 
now add a few examples. 

I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath overwhelmed all 
her litter but Qn%*^-^Sftaktpeare, 

The most accomplished way of using books at present, is to serve 
them as some men do lords, leam their titles, ajtd then brag of their 
acquaintance.— <9v«/%*« Tale of a Thtb. 

Some think that the spirit is apt to feed on the flesh, like hungry 
wines upon raw beef. — Swift on the Mechan. Oper. of the Spirit* 

Remark your commonest pretender to a light wit&in, how dark, 
and gloomy, and dirty he is without ; as lanthoms, which the more 
light they bear in their bodies, cast out so much the more soot, and 
smoke, and fuliginous matter to adhere to the sides. — Ibid,. 

Some again think, that when our earthly tabernacles are disor- 
dered and desolate, shaken and out of repair, the spirit delights to 
dwell within them, as houses are said to be haunted when they are 
foEsaken and gone to decay.— /MJ. 

Here it may not be amiss to add a few words upon the laudable 
practice of wearing quilted caps. These, when moistened with 
sweat, stop all perspiration ; and, by reverberating the heat, pre* 
vent the spirit from evaporating any way, but at the mouth ; even 
as a skilful housewife that covers her still with a wet clout for the 
same reason, and finds the same effect.-— /Mi2. 

Seminaries of learning, as well as particular shops, are sometimes 
frequented more on account of what they have been, than what they 
are : so many instances of this might be produced, that it seems to 
be a prevailing opinion in this island, that talents and genius, like 
cats, are mpre attached to particular walls and houses than to the 
persons who reside within them.— ilf0or6*< £d«ffr(f. .. 

'2 
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Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we striye 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive. 

Young* i Loot of Fame, 

A comparison is sometimes implied where it is not 
formally expressed. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire mif^t have 8way*d, 
Or wak*d to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne*er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressM their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Gray, 

I. A comparison must not be instituted between ob- 
jects which bear too near and obvious a resemblance to 
each other. The great pleasure of the act of compar- 
ing lies in discovering likenesses between things of dif- 
ferent species, where we could not, at the first glance, 
expect a resemblance. There is little art or ingmraity 
in pointing out resemblances which cannot escape the 
most careless observer. When Milton compares Satan's 
appearance after his fidl to that of the sun sufiering an 
eclipse, and affiighting the nations with portentous 
darkness, we are struck with the happiness and the dig- 
tity of the similitude : but when he compares Eve^s 
bower in Paradise to the arbour of Pomona, or Eve 
herself to a Dryad, or Wood-nymph, we xeoetve little 
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entertainment ; every person sees that, in several re- 
spects, one arbour must of course resemble another 
arbour, and one beautiful woman another beautiful 
woman. 

II. As comparisons ought not to be founded on 
likenesses too obvious, still less ought they to be 
founded on those which are too faint and remote. 
When differences or resemblances are carried beyond 
certain bounds, they appear slight and trivial ; and for 
that reason will not be relished by persons of taste. 
The following instance will probably amuse the reader : 
it is a quotation, not from a poet or orator, but from 
a grave author writing an institute of law. 

Our student shall observe, that the knowledge of the law is like 
a deep well, out of which each man draweth according to the strength 
of his understanding. He that reacheth deepest, seeth the amiable 
and admirable secrets of the law, wherein I assure you the sages of 
the law in former times have had the deepest reach. And as the 
bucket in the depth is easily drawn to the uppermost part of the 
water, (for nmUum eUmcntnm in tuo proprio loco ett grave^) but take 
it from Uie water, it cannot be drawn up but with a great difficulty ; 
so, albeit beginnings of this study seem difficult, yet when the pro< 
faMor of the law can dire into the depth, it is delightful, easy, and 
without any heavy burden, so long as he keeps himself in his own 
proper element — Ccke on Littleton'^ 

This mode of stretching comparisons is admirably 
exposed in the following passage. 

VJmUen. I think it is in Macedon whtre Alexander is pom : I 
tell you, Captain, if you look in the maps of the orld, I wvrant 
you shall find in the comparisons between Macedon and Mon- 
mouth, that the situations, look you, is both alike. There is anver 
in Macedon, and there is also moreover a fiver at Monmouth t it 
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ift called Wye at Monmouth^ but it is out of my prains what is the 
name of the other river ; but 'tis all one, 'tis so like as my fingers is 
to my fingers, and there is salmons in both. If you mark Alexan- 
der's life well, Harry of Monmouth-s life is come after it indiffe- 
rent well ; for there is figures in all things. Alexander, God 
knows, and you know, in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, 
and his cholers, and his moods, and his displeasures, and his indig- 
nations, and also being a little intoxicates in his prains, did, in his 
ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest friend Clytus. 

Gorcer, Our king is not like him in that ; he never kiU'd any 
of his friends. 

FlaeVen, It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, ere it is made an end and finished. I speak but 
in the figures and comparisons of it : As Alexander is kill his iriend 
Clytus, being in his ales and his cups ; so also Harry of Mon- 
mouth, being in his right wits and his goot judgments, is turn away 
the fat knight with the great pelly doublet : he was full of jests, 
and gypes, and knaveries, and mocks ; I am forget his name. 

Gower, Sir John Falstafif. 

Fluellen. That is he: I can teli you, there is goot men porn 
at Monmouth. — Shakspeare^t Henry V. act iv, sc. viu 



III. The object firom which a comparison is drawn, 
should never be one of which but few readers or 
hearers can form clear and distinct ideas. Compari- 
sons are introduced for the sake of throwing light 
on the subject ; and we must therefore be upon our 
guard, not to employ, as the ground of our simile, 
any object which is either too obscure or unknown. 
That which is used for the purpose of illustrating some 
other object, ought certainly to be more obvious and 
plain than the object intended to be illustrated. Com- 
parisons therefore founded on phUosophical discoveries, 
' or on any thing with which persons of a certain pro- 
fession only are acquainted, do not produce their pro- 
per effect in any work intaided for th^ public at 
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large. They should be taken from those illustrious, 
noted objects, which the majority of readers either 
liave seen, or can strongly conceive. 

IV. A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his com* 
parisons from any image that is nauseous, ugly, or re- 
markably disagreeable ; for, however striking the re- 
semblance may be, the reader will be more strongly 
affected with sensations of disgust, than with those of 
* pleasure, 

Y. Profane ^comparisons are liable to a more serious 
objection. The following passage in Logan^si tragedy 
of Kunamede can scarcely escape the charge of profii- 
nity ; nor am I £sposed to think, with his anonymous 
biographer, that the grandeur of the figure suiSciently 
atones for its extravagance.^ 

To me ?— I meant not to declare my birth 
Till I, had proved it. I have ever been 
Discovered %y my deeds ; like him in tieaven. 
Who in the majesty of darkness dwells. 
But sends the thunder to reveal the Gad* 

VI. The strongest literary objection which can be 
urged i^ainst a comparison, iH, ' that it consists in 
words only, not in sense. Such false coin is suitable 
in the burlesque ; but it is far beneath the dignity of 
the epic, or of any serious composition. It is disputed 
among critics, whether the following simile be of this 
description : 

— ^^~» 

* Life of Logan (p. zzz.) prefixed to his Poemfc £dinb. 1812, 8vo« 
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The noble sister of Poplicoia, 
The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle 
That's curdied by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian*s temple. Shakspeare* 

In the opinion ef Goldsmith^ ^^ this is no more 
than illustrating a quality of the mind, by comparing 
it with a sensible object. If there is no impropriety 
in saying such a man is true as steel, firm as a rock, 
' inflexible as an oak, unsteady as the ocean, or in de- 
scribing a disposition cold as ice, or fickle as the wind ; 
and these expressions are justified by practice; we 
shall hazard an assertion, that the compaiisom c€^ 
chaste woman to an icicle is proper and picturesque, as 
it obtains only in the circumstances of cold and pim- 
ty ; but that the addition of its being curdled firom the 
purest snow and hanging on the temple of Diana^ the 
patroness of virginity, hei^tens the whole into a most 
beautiful simile.*"* 

" There is,'^ says Lord Karnes, " evidently no re- 
semblance between an icicle and a woman, chaste or 
unchaste: but chastity is cold in a metaphorical 
sense ; and this verbal resemblance, in the hurry 4ind 
glow of composing, has been thought a sufficient 
foundation for the simile. Such phantom oniles are 
mere witticisms, which ought to have no quarter, ex- 
cept where purposely introduced to provoke bmgh- 
ter.''f 



* Goldsmith's Essays, toL ii. essay xvii. 
f Karnes's Elements of Criticism, toL ii. p. 218. 5tfa edit. Edinb. 
1774, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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OP METAPHOR. 



One of the most pleasing exercises of the imagina^ 
tioo, is that in which it is employed in comparing 
^Sgtinct ideas, and discovering their various resem- 
blances. There is no simple perception of the mind 
that is not capable of an infinite number of considera^ 
^ns in r^erence to other objects ; and it is in the no- 
^Ity and variety of those unexpected connexions, that 
the richness of a writer's genius is chiefly displayed. 
A vigorous and lively fhncy does not tamely confine 
itself t6 the idea which lies befbre it, but looks beyond 
tjie immediate object of its contemplation, aiid ob- 
serves how it stands in conformity with numberless 
oAers. It is the prerogative of the human mind thus 
to bring its images together, and compare the several 
circmnstances of simiUtude which attend them. By 
these meads eloquence exercises a kind of magic 
power; it can raise innumerable beauties from the 
most barren subjects, and impart the grace of novelty 
to the most common. The imagination is thus kept 
aWake by the most agreeable emotion, and entertained 
with 8 thousand different views both of art and nature, 
which still terminate at the principal object. For 
this reason, the metaphor is generally preferred to the 
sitnile, .ar a more pleasing mode of illustration. In 
the former j the action of the mind is less languid, as 
it IB employed at the very fitst instant in comparing 
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the semblance with the object which it lepresents $ 
whereas in the latter, its operations are moie slow, m 
it must first contemplate the principal object, and at 
terwards the corresponding image. 

A metaphor differs from a simile in fonn only, not 
in substance ; comparison being the foundation of 
both. In a simile, the two subjects are kept distinx;! 
in the expression, as well as in the dioughl; in a me* 
taphor, they are kept distinct in the thought, but mot 
in the expression. A hero resembles a Hen ; and up* 
on that resemblance many similes have been founded 
l^ Homer and other poets. But let us inyoke tlM 
aid of the imagmation, and figure die hero to be a 
lion, instead of only resembling one ; by that variatioii 
the simile is converted into a metaphor, which is sup- 
ported by describing all the qualities of the lion that 
resemble those of the hero.* The pact, by figuxn^ 
his hero to be a lion, proceeds to describe the lioii in 
appearance, but in reaUty he is all the while describ-. 
ing the hero ; and his description becomes peculiaily 
beautifril, by expresring the virtues and qualities rf 
the hero in terms which properly belong not to Um^ 
but to the lion. When I say -of aome great minister) 
^< that he ujAolds die state likea pillar which suppoita 
the weight of a whole edifice,^ I evidently frame ^ 
comparison ; but when I say of the same mioister, 
^^ that he is a pillar of the state,^ this is not a oonpa* 
rison but a metaphor. The ooraparisan between the 
minister and a pillar is instituted in the niind^ but 
without the aid of words which denote oomparisonv 

* Ariitotdea de BlietQiki, fib. iiL 04^ hv 
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Tlie oompsriBoii 10 only insinuated, not expressed; 
the one object is supposed to be so like the other, that, 
without finmally drawing the comparison, the name of 
die one may be subsjdtuted for that of the other. 

A metaphor always implies comparison, and is, in 
that respect, a figure of thought ; yet, as the words in 
wluch it is conveyed, are not taken literally, but chang- 
ed from their proper to a figurative sense, the metaphor 
is c(»nmon]y ranked among tropes, or figures of words. 
But provided the nature of it be well understood, it is 
nf little importance whether we denominate it a trope 
mt a%uTe. 

<^ The description of natural objects,^ says the in- 
genious and elegant Mr. Boscoe, ^^ awakes in the 
poet'^s mind corresponding emotions; as his heart 
warms, his &ncy expands, and he labours to convey a 
more distinct or a more elevated idea of the impres- 
sions of his own imagination. Hence the origin of fi- 
gures, or figurative language ; in the u:se of which he 
aims at describing his principal subject, by the quali- 
ties of some other object more generally known, or 
muose. striking in its nature. These figures of poetry 
liave furnished the* philologists of ancient and modem 
times with a great variety of minute distinctions, but 
many of them consist rather in form than in substance ; 
.comparison, express or implied, will be found to be the 
essence of them all.^'* 

Although the word metaphor has been confined to 
the expression of resemblance between two objects, yet 
it is sometimes used in a looser and more extended 



* Boiooe's Life of Lorenzo de* Medici, voU i. p. 347. 
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sense : it denotes the application of a term in imy iigii' 
tative signification, whether the figure be founded on 
resemblance, or on some other relation which two ob- 
jects bear to each other. When grey hairs are imbfltt- 
tuted for old age, some writers would call this a meta- 
phor, though in propriety of language it is only what 
rhetoricians term a m^onymy ; that is, the effeet ftr 
the cause. Grey hairs are the efiect of old age, bii^ 
they do not bear any resemblance to old age. 

Every writer ought to become a punter as fiur as tbe 
subject whidi he treats will permit him. Our thoughts 
are susceptible of different colourings: taken separate- 
ly, each has a ixdour proper to itself; when combined, 
they lend each other mutual light and shade ; »idthe 
art of the writer consists in delicately tracing their je^ 
fiected tints.* Of all the figures of speech, none ap- 
proaches so near to painting as metaphor : its peculiar 
efiect is to add light and strength to description ; to 
render intellectual ideas visible to the eye, by giv- 
ing them colour, and substance, and soisible qua- 
lities. To produce this effect however, a very delicate 
hand is required ; for, by the smallest degree of inac- 
ciuracy, we are in danger of introducing confusion, in- 
stead of promoting perspicuity. There is nodiing in 
which a fine writer is so much distinguished from one of 
an ordinary class, as in the conduct and application of 
this figure. He is at liberty to range through the whole 
compass of creation^ and collect his images from every 
object which surrounds him : but although he may 
thus be amply furnished with materials, great jud^ 



• CondUlac, Traits de l*Art d'teme, fir. ii. chap. vi. 
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anmt is required in selectiiig thent; for, to render « 
metaphor perfect, it must be not only apposite, lH|t 
pleasing, it must entertain, as well as enlighten. 

I. Metaphors should be suited to the nature of the 
subject of which we treat ; neither too many, nor too 
gay, nor too elevated for it ; that we may neither at- 
tempt to force the subject, by means of them, into a 
degree of elevation which is not consistent with it ; nor, 
<m the other hand, allow it to sink below its proper dig* 
nity . These directions apply to figurative language in 
general, and should always be kept in view> Some me- 
taphors are allowable, and' even beautiful, ia poetry, 
which it would be absurd to employ in prose : some 
may be graceful in orations, which would be, very im- 
proper in historical or philosophical composition, Fi- 
gures are the dress of our sentiments. There is a na- 
tural 'Congruity between the dress, and the character 
or rank of the person by whom it is worn. The same 
if die case with regard to figures and sentiments. The 
excessive or unseasonable employment of figures is 
mere foppery in writing : it gives a puerile A com- 
•position, and diminishes rather than exalts the dignity 
4i£ a subject. For as, in real life, true dignity is found- 
ed on character, not on dress and parade, so the dig- 
nity of composition must arise from intelligence and 
thought, not &om ornament. A similar sentiment is 
happily inculcated by a very able writer, in: one df his 
. Biasterly sermons. *< There is,'' says Dr. Brown, " a 
^certain taste in character and in moral judgment, %tk 
well as in the fine arts, which can be acquired only by 
a sound understanding, improved by extensive obser- 



s. 
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ration, and by o{>poi*tmiitie& of cootemfilAtiiig tfa^bese 
models of virtue wlHch our present degraded and- mi- 
serable state can afford. Striking, but incohevent de- 
sign, tumid and extravagant diction, passion afiSscted 
and ill placed, glaring colouring, and meretricious ot- 
nament of every kind, are, by uncultivated minds,^ pre- 
ferred to the just proportion, the modest simplicity, 
and the chaste elegance.of nature.^ 

Figures and metaphors should, upon no occasion, ^ 
-scattered with too profuse a hand ; and they should ne- 
ver be incongruouii with the train of our sentiment. 
Nothing can be more unnatural than for a writer to 
carry on a> process of reasoning, in the same kind of 
figurative Ibnguiige which he would employ in descrip- 
tion. When he reasons, we look only for perspicuity ; 
when he describes, we expect embellishment ; when he 
divides or relates, we desire pladnness and rimjdicity. 
One of the greatest secrets in composition is, to know 
when to be simple. This always lenda a heightening to 
ornament, in its proper place. The judicious disposi- 
tion of diade makes the light and colouring strike .the 
more. He is truly eloquent, who can discourse of 
humble subjects in a {dain style, who can treat impor- 
tant ones with dignity, and speak of things whiclLaie 
of a middle nature, in a temperate strain. For one 
who, upon no occasion, can express himself in a balm, 
orderly, distinct manner, but begins to be on jSre 
-before his readers are prepared to kindle along with 
him, has the appearance of a madman raving among 
persons who enjoy the use of their reason, or of a 
4runkard reeling in the midst of sober company^ 
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The foUowmg quotation affords an instance of me- 
taphorical language liaing to bombast : 

The bill underwent a great number of alterations and amend. 
aieiits, which were not effected without riolent contest s at length* 
^wever, it was floated through both houses, on the tide of agi«at 
majority, and steered into the safe harbour of royal approbation.— 
SmoOeWs HUU of England. 

II. Metaphors should never be drawn from objects 
which are mean or disagreeable. Even when introduced 
to vilify and degrade any subject, an author should 
fitudy never to be nauseous in his allusions. But in 
subjects of dignity, it is an unpardonable fault to em- 
ploy metaphors which are mean and vulgar. All na- 
ture opens her stores to us, and admits us to gather 
from all sensible objects, whatever can illustrate intel- 
lectual or moral ideas. Not only the gay and splendid 
objects of sense, but the grave, the terrifying, and even 
the gloomy and dismal, may, on different occasions, be 
introduced into figures with propriety. But we must 
always be cautious and select in our choice. 

The following passage seems to present a breach of 
this obvious rule : 

Some bad poems carry their owners* marks about themf, some 
brand or other on this huttock or that ear, that it is notorious who 
is the owner of the cattle.— ^iyi?M, Dedication of Juvenal.. 

III. But, besides a certain decorum which is requi- 
site to constitute a perfect metaphor, a writer of true 
taate and genius will always select the most obvious 
images, and place them in the most unobserved points 
of resemblance. Every metaphor should esdiibit the ap- 
pearance of havmg been led,, not of having forced itself 
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into the place of that irord for which it is substituibd ; 
it should seem to have come thither of its own ac- 
cord, and not by constraint. All allusions which point 
to the more abstruse branches of the arts or sciences, 
and with which none can be supposed to be acquainteiL 
but those who hare penetrated far into the deeper 
studies, should be carefully avoided, not only as pe- 
dantic, but as impertinent : they pervert the use of 
this figure, and add neither grace nor force to the idea 
which they would elucidate. The most pleasing me- 
taphors therefore are those which are derived from ibfi 
most frequent occurences of art or nature, or the civjl 
transactions and customs of mankind. Thus how ex« 
pressive, yet at the same time how familiar, is that 
image which Otway has put into the mouth of Metel- 
lus, in his tragedy of Caius Marius, where he calls 
Sulpitius 

That mad bull whom Marius lets loose 

On each occasion, when be*d make Rome feel htm, 

To toss our laws and liberties i* th* air. 

The transgression of the above rules forms what are 
called harsh or forced metaphors. With metaphors of 
this kind, Jonson, Donne, Cowley, and other poets of 
the same class, abound. They seem to have considered 
it as the perfection of wit, to trace Ukenesses which no 
other person could have discovered ; and at the same 
time they carry their metaphors so far, that it requires 
some ingenuity to comprehend them. Instead of 3- 
llistrating the subject of which they treat, their meta- 
pluKTs frequently cast around it a cloud of impenetm- 
bla darkness. 

ScBae writers endeavour to qualify the harshness of 
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^hseir metaphors by interpasing sudb mitigathig {Erases 
as, 80 to speaky as it were^ if I may be allowed the ei- 
pression ; and this method has received the sanction olP 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Longinus, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilia^. Notwithstanding the authority of such greaJt 
natoes, it must certainly be allowed that any of these 
phrases forms a very awkward parenthesis ; and per- 
haps metaphors which require such an apology, would 
be better omitted. 

IV. In constructing a metaj^ior, the writer ought t6 
confine himself to the simplest expressionE^ and to make 
use of such words only as are literally applicable to 
the imagined nature of his subject. Figurative words 
ought carefully to be avoided ; for such complicated 
figures, instead of placing the principal sulyect in a 
clear light, involve it in obscurity. 

A stubborn and unconquerable flame 

Creeps in bis veins, and drinks the streams of life.— i2owf . 

That a fever may be imagined a flame, it is not diffi- 
cult to admit, though mcnre steps than one are neced- 
saxy to arrive at the resemblance : a fever, by heating 
the body, resembles fire ; and it requires no effort «d 
imagine a fever to be a fire: again, by a figure of 
speech, flame may be put for fire, because they are 
commonly conjoined; and therefore a fev^ may be 
termed a flame. But the efiects of the fever ought 
nevertheless to be explained in words which apply to 
a flame in a literal sense. This rule however is not 
observed J for a flame only dirinka figuratively, not 
pfoperlyr 
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I am ponyinced tbat the method of teaching which appioi^hii 
most nearly to the method of investigation, is incomparably the best; 
aiace not content with serving up a few barren and lifeless truths. 
It leads to the stalk on which they grow.— J7»rft« om ffte Sublime and 
Beaut^fuL 

The metaphor which occurs in the latter part of this 
sentence, is of the same description. Truth is here 
figured to be the fruit of a tree ; but the epithet life- 
less can only be applied metaphorically to fruits. 

There is not a single view of human nature, which is not suffi- 
cient to extinguish the seeds of pride^-^<2tfif9ii, SfteUtw, 

When a seed has lost its power of vegetation, we might 
say, in a metaphorical sense, it is extinguished : but 
when in the same sense we call that disposition of the 
heart which produces pride, the seed of passion, we 
cannot, without introducing a confusion of ideas, apply 
any word to seed, but what corresponds with its re^ 
properties or circumstances. 

y . Different metaphors ought never to be confrised 
together in the same sentence. The use of mixed me- 
taphor is one of the grossest abuses of this figure. 
Some writers begin sentences with storms and tempests, 
aiid close them with fire and flames. 

Though in their corrupt notions of divine worship, they are apt 
to multiply their gods,- yet their earthly devotion is seldom paid to 
above one idol at « time, whose oar they pull with leas murmur* 
ing and much more skill, than when they share the lading, or even 
hold the hehn.— S^vl/t on the ContesU and Diuentknu ifi Aiftau and 
Home* 

The most injudicious writer could not have been be* 
trayed into a more absurd inconsistency of jgaetaphor. 
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The favourite of the peof^e is first an idol ; andin the 
▼eiy next clause, he is figured to be a vesseL What 
connexion is there between worshipping and ^wing, 
and who ever heard before of pulling the oar of an 
idol? 

Women were formed to temper mankind, not to set an edge upon 
tlieir miodsy and blow up in them rho«e passions which are apt to 
rise of their own accord.— ^dtfiMm, Spectator, 

The act of setting an edge^ and the act of blowing up, 
bear no analogy to each other* 

The charm dissolves apace,, 
And as the morning steals upon the nighty 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. Shdkipeare* 

So many iE-consorted ideas are here brought together, 
that the mind can see nothing clearly ; — ^the morning 
stealing upon the darkness, and at the same time melt- 
ing it ; the senses of men chasing fumes, and fum^a 
that mantle,. 

As glorious 
As is a \ringed messenger from heaven, 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him^ 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. — Shaktpear€» 

Here the angel is represented at one instant as bestrid* 
ing the clouds and sailing upon the air, and upon the 
bosom of the air. This forms a picture too confused 
for the imagination to comprehend. 

All theu is full, possessing and possest, 

240 craving void left aching in the breast— ^^/'c^. 
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A void may, m a metaphorical sense, be said to crave ; 
but can a void be said to ache ? 

.1 bridle in mj struggluig Muse With pain, v; 

That loDgi fo laun(^ into a bolder strain.— ^<2<fij0fi. 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea : but irby 
must she be bridled ? because she longs to launch ; an 
act vhich was never hindered by a bridle : and whither 
would she launch ? into a nobler strain. In the first 
line she i» a horse, in the second a boat ; and the care 
of the poet is to keep his horse or his boat from 
singing.* 

The late marquis of Londonderry is said to have 
ornamented one of his speeches with the following 
tasteful assemblage of metaphors : *^ And now. Sir, I 
must embark into the feature on which this question 
chi^y hinges.^ This specimen of native eloqueoee 
is scarcely exceeded by another, which I have heard 
imputed to some popular preacher : ^^ To hear suck 
sounds, smells horribly in the eye of imagination.^ 

Dr. Whately has remarked that ^^ some are too fiis- 
tidious on this point. Words, which by long use in 
a transferred sense, have lost nearly all their metapho- 
rical force, may fairly be CQpibined in a manner which, 
taking them literally, would be incongruous. It would 
savour of hypercriticism to object to such an expres- 
fflion as fertile source.'^-f- But, without fearing to in- 
cur the imputation of hypercriticism, I will venture 



* Johnson's Lives of English Poets, toL iL p. 390. 

t Whately*8 Elements of Rbetpric, p. 810. Oxford, 18S8, 8vo. 
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to (ttkgges^ that eopbma Motet would answer iJl^the 
purposes of the other ^xpr^ssioa. . r 

A good rule has been suggested for examining the 
propriety of metaphors, when we suspect them to lie 
ci a mixed kind : we should consider what figure the 
image which they present to the mind would exhibit 
upon canvass. By this method, we should become 
sensible, whether incongruous circumstances were mix- 
ed, or the object was presoited in one natural and con- 
sistent point of view. 

4 

VI. It is unpleasant to find a variety of meti^hors 
joined in the same period, even where they are pieserr- 
ed distinct. The rapid transition distracts the mtnd ; 
and the images are rendered too fiunt to produce any 
powerfiil ^ect upon the imagination. 

VII. Metaphorical and proper expressions ought 
never to be so interwoven together, that part of the 
sentence must be understood figuratively and part li- 
terally. The imagination cannot follow with sufiicient 
ease, changes so sudden and unprepared. A metaphor 
begun, and not carried on, has no beauty. Instances 
of such incorrect composition are without number.; 
but I shall content myself with giving a single ex- 
ample. 

When thus, as I may say, before the use of the loadstone, or 
kuowledge of the compass, I was sailing in a yast ocean, without 
other help than the pole-star of the ancients, and the rules of the 
French stage among the modems.— ^ry<2«n, Dedicatwn qfJuveua^ 

Here the writer suddenly falls firom the pc^star, and 
alights upon the French stage. 
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VIII. Metaphors should not be too faj* pursued. IF 
the resemblance on which the figure is founded, be 
traced through all its minute circumstances, we form 
«n allegory instead of a metaphor ; we fatigue the rea- 
der with this play of fancy, and likewise render our 
discourse obscure. This is called hunting a metaphor 
down. Lord Shaftesbury is sometimes guilty of pulr- 
suing lus metaphors too fiir : fend, to an uncommcm 
degree, of every decoration of style, when he has once 
started a figure which pleases him, he always seems 
unwilling to discontinue the chase. Thus, having 
represented soliloquy under the metaphor of a proper 
method of evacuation for an author, he pursues the 
figure through several pages, under all the forms of 
discharging crudities, throwing off froth and scum, 
bodily operation, taking physic, curing indigestion, 
giving vent to choler, bile, flatulencies and tumours,* 
till at last the idea becomes nauseous and disgusting. 

IX. There is a double beauty in figures of this kind 
when they are not only metaphors but allusions. Thus, 
a very original poet, speaking of the advantages of ex- 
ercise in dissipating those gloomy vapours which are 
apt to hang upon some minds, employs the following 
image: 

Throw but a stone, tbe giant dies-— Gr^eit. 

Here the metaphor is conceived with great propriety 
of thought, if we consider it only in its primary view ; 
but when we see it pointing still further, and hinting at 
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tBe story of David and GoKahy it receives a very con- 
Biderable improvement from the double application. 

Several examples of impropriety in the use of me?* 
taphor have been pointed out : we shall now turn to 
the contemplation of examples of a different kind. 

'1^ the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their sliadows before. -^Camfifei/. 

O ! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the storm. 
To sink in. warm repose^ and hear the din 
Howl o*er the steady battlements. Amutrong, 

Here the -wardjluchiates is used with admirable effi- 
cacy : it not only exhibits an image of struggling, but 
also echoes to the sense.* The metaphor, wbich is 
simple and consistent, depends upon the resemblance 
between the waves of the sea, and the violent agitation 
of trees during a- storm. 

Talents,, disjoined from kindness, meekness, and' charity, are 
not those glorious luminaries that shed their benignant inSaence 
on earth, but the glaring lightning that alarms, and blasts, and la- 
TBges whatever is placed in its way. — Brown^t Sermons. 

I have sometimes considered the bosom of an old maid as a 
jdnd of cell, in which it was intended that the lively bee, affec- 
tion, should treasure up its collected sweets; but this bee hap. 
pening to perish, before it could properly settle on the flowers 
that should afford ita wealth, tlie vacant cell may unluckily become 
the abode of that drone indiffierence, or of the wasp malignity.* — 
Hayley*9 Essay on Old Maids* 

I consider Chaucer as a genial day in an English spring. A bril- 
liant sun enlivens the fiice of nature with an unusual lustre : tlie 
sadden appearance of cloudless skies, and the unexpected warmth of 
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a tepid atmosphere, after tbe gloom and the mclernvnciea of a te^ 
diou» winter, fill our hearts with the visionary prospect of a speedy 
summer; and we fondly anticipate a long continuance of gentle 
gales and vernal serenity. But winter Fetoma with redouble^ lior- 
rprs : the clouds condense more formidably than before ; and tiiose 
tender buds, and early blossoms^ which Were called forth by tbe 
transient gleam of a temporary sun-shine, are nipped by frosts, and 
torn by tempests.— nrar^*# HuL qf EmgHsh Poeify, 

In the last of these examples, the metaphorical lan- 
guage is perliaps carried to as great an extent a9 jcould 
safely foe attempted in such a composition ; and yet it 
is uniformly supported ^th taste and propriety. The 
next paragraph begins with a sentence which renders 
the previous metaphor intelligible to the plainest reader : 
^^ Most of the poets that immediately succeeded Chau^ 
oer, seem rather relapsing into barbarism, than avul- 
ing themselyes of those striking ornaments ^hich hiis 
judgment and imagination had disclosed.'' 

Addison, in his well-known criticism on Paradise 
Lost, is taking notice of those changes of nature which 
the author of that divine poem describes as immedi- 
ately succeeding the fitU. Among other prodigies, 
Milton represents the sun in an edipse, and at the 
same time a bright doud in the western regions of the 
heayens descending with a band of angels. The critic, 
to show his author^s art and judgment in the conduct 
and disposition of this sublime scenery, emjrioys tlie 
following metaphor : 

The whole theatre of nature is darkened, that this glorious ma- 
chine may appear in all its lustre and magnificence. 

H^re the figure is beautifiil and expressive. 
In the Allowing passage, the noble author alludes 
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to the behaviour of Charles the First to his last parli»- 
me&t: 

About a month after their meeting, he dissolved them ; and as 
soon as he dissolved them, he repented; but he repented too Iftte 
of ills rashness. Well might he repent ; for the vessel was now full, 
and this last drop made the waters of bitterness overflow. Here we 
draw the curtain, and put an end to our remarks. — Bolwgbroke^t 
' Hiemarks on the History of England, 

Nothing could be more happily, conducted. A figure 
of this kind, judiciously osanaged, £>rms a spirited and 
dignified conclusion to a subject : the audior retires 
with a good grace, and leaves a strong impression on 
the reader's mind. 

The judicious use of metaphor serves to add %ht 
to the expression, and energy to the sentiment: but, on 
the contrary, when this figure is unskilfully employed, 
it tends effectually to cloud the sense ; and, upon some 
occasions, it may even tend to conceal the author's want 
of meaning. This may happen^ not only when there 
is in the same sentence a miztuce of discoidant meta- 
phors, but also where the metaphorical s^le is too 
long continued, or too fiir pursued. The reason is ob- 
vious. In common speech the words are the immediate 
flogns of the thought. But here the case is different : 
far when a writer, instead of adopting such metaphors 
as naturally and opportunely present themselves, rum- 
mages the universe in quest of these flowers of oratory, 
and piles, them one above another ; when he cannot so 
properly be said to use metaphor, as to speak in me- 
taphor, or rather from metaphor he runs into alle^ 
gory, and thence into senigma ; his words cannot be 
aflSnned to be the immediate signi^ of his thoughts^; 
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composition may then be termed what Spenser styles 
his Faery Qiueen^ ^^ a perpetual allegory or dark con- 
ceit.'' 

Writers that fall into this error^ are often misled by 
a desire of flourishing on the several attributes of a 
metaphor which they have pompously ushered into 
their discourse, without taking the trouble to examine 
whether there be any qualities in the subject to which 
these attributes can with justice and perspicuity be ap- 
plied. Of exuberance of metaphor I shall produce one 
example. 

MeB must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning 
their eye inwards, in order to explore the interior regions and, re- 
cesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private 
seats of fimcy, and the wastes and wilderness, as well as- the mgre 
fruitful and cultivated tracts of this obscure ciinuite.'-^haftetbury^s 
MUcettaneoiu RfJlectUmt, 

Here the author, having determined to represent tbe 
human mind under the metaphor of a country^ re- 
volves in his thoughts the various objects which might 
be found in a country, but has never dreamt of eon- 
eidering whether there be any common points of re- 
semblance between those subjects of his figure. Hence 
the strange parade he makes with regions, recesses, 
hoUaw caverns, private seals, wastes, wHdemesses, 
Jruitful and cuUivated tracts ; terms which, though 
they have an appropriate meaning as applied to a 
country, have no definite signification when applied 
to mind. Some objects may, without impn^riety, be 
alluded to in a cursory manner, though they will be> 
come ridiculous by being too long tortured in a figuie 
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or 4zope. Thus, notwithstonding the impropriety of 
the passage now quoted from Shaftesbury, there U no^ 
thing reprehensible in the following distidh, which con- 
tains a metaphor of the same nature and origin. 

Farewell, for clearer ken designM, 

The dim-di8Cover*d tracti of mind. CoBiut. 



e^iBM 



€HAP. XVII. 



OF ALLEGORY. 

An allegory may be considered as a continued me* 
taphor. It consists in representing one subject by 
another analogous to it : the subject thus represented 
is not formally mentioned, but we are left to discover 
it by reflection ; and this furnishes a very pleasant ex- 
ercise to our faculties. 

There cannot be a finer or more correct allegoiy 
than the following, in which the Jewish nation is re- 
presented imder the symbol of a vineyard. 

Thott hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out 

the heathen* and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and 

didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hillt 

were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like 

the goodly cedars. - • - Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, 

so that all they wliioh pass by the way do pluck her ? The boar 

ont of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field dot^ 

devour it. Return, we beseech iBiee, O Ood of hosts ; look down 

from heaven, and l)eho1d and visit this vine,«nd the vineyard iriiidi 

thy rig^t hand hath planted, and the branch that thou invest 9trQn^ 

for Myself.— pM/m#. 

4f 



1^0 ALLBOORY. 

Here we diseover no circomstaiice that does not' strict- 
if agree with a vine ; while, at the same time, the 
whole quadrates happily with the Jewish state repre- 
sented by this figure. It is the principal requisite in 
the conduct of an all^ry, that die figurative and the 
literal mefttiing be not inconsistendy mingled. If, 
instead of describing the vine as wasted by the boar 
out of the wood, and devoured by the wild beast of 
the field, the psalmist had said that it was afflicted by 
heathens, or overcome by enemies,, this would have 
ruined the allegory, and produced the same incohe- 
rence that has been remarked in those metaphors in 
which the figurative and literal sense are confounded. 
In' an allegory, as well as a metaphor, such terms 
ought to be chosen as are literally applicable to the 
representative subject; nor ought any circumstance 
to be added that is not proper to that subject, how- 
ever justly it may apply to the principal, either in a 
figurative or proper sense. Our view must never 
waver between the type and the antitype. Most of 
the rules which have been delivered with regard to me- 
taphors may also be applied to allegories, on accoimt 
of the affinity which those figures bear to each other. 
The only material difference between them, besides 
the one being generally short, and the other more pro- 
longed, is, that a metaphor always explains itself by 
the words which are connected with it in thdr proper 
and natural meaning. When I say, ^^ Wallace was a 
thunderbolt of war,^ ^^ in peace I^gal was the gale 
of spring,^ the thunderbolt of war, and the gale c^ 
spring, are sufficiently inter preted by the mention of 
Wallace and Fingal. But an allegory may be allowed 
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to dtand moTe uBConnected with tfaei literal meaning ; 
the interpretation is not so directly pointed out, but 
is left to our own discovery. 

Allegories were a fiivourite method of ddirering in- 
struction in andent times ; for what we caQ &bles or 
parables are no other than allegories ; and those fables 
are to be found among the earliest productions of li- 
terature. They represent the dispositions of men by 
words and actions attributed to beasts and inanimate 
objects ; and what we call the moral, is the simple 
meaning of the allegory. An aeni^a or riddle is sdso 
a figure of this kind : one thing is imaged by ano- 
ther, but purposely rendered obscure by being involved 
in a complication of circumstances. Where a riddle 
is not intended, it is always a fault in an allegory to be 
too dark. The meaning should be easily seen through 
the figure by which it is shadowed. The proper mix- 
ture of light and shade in such compositions, the ex- 
act adjustment of all the figurative circumstances with 
the literal sense, so as neither to lay the meaning too 
open, nor to cover it too closely, has ever been found 
a subject of great nicety ; and in allegorical composi- 
tions of any length, few writers have succeeded. 

An allegory is in every respect similar to a hierogly- 
phical painting, excepting only that words are used 
instead of colours. Their effects are precisely the 
same. A hieroglyphic raises two images in the mind; 
one seen, which represents one not seen. The same 
is the case with an allegory : the representative sub- 
ject is described; and the resemblance leads us to 
apply the description to the subject represented. 

Nothing affords greater pleasure than this figure, 
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when the rei»resentative subject bears a strongalialogy) "^ 
in all itB circumstances, to that which is represented. 
But the choice is seldom so fortunate ; the analogy 
being generally so faint and obscure as id puzzle 
instead of pleasing. An aDegory is still more difficult 
in painting than in writing : the former can show no 
resembknce but what appears to the eye; whereas 
the latter has many other resources. 

For the fiirther illustration of the nature of alkgorys 
I shall subjoin a few miscellaneous examples,* 

My well-beloved hath a TiDeyard in a very fruitful bill : and he 
fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it with 
the choicest vine, and built a tower in the midst of it, and also made 
& winei-pisess therein : and he looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And now, O inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and 
my vineyard. What could have been done more to my vhieyard, 
that I have not done in it ? wherefore, when I looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ? And now, go to ; 
I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard ^ I will take away the 
hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up ; and break down the wall 
thereof, «nd it shall be trodden down : and I will lay it waste : it 
shall not be pruned nor digged ; but there shall come up briera and 
thorns : I will also command the .clouds that they rain jio rain Qpoa 
it. For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant.«-/«iiiA« 

Wise men ne'er sit and wail their loss. 
But cheerly seek how to redress their barms. 
What though the mast be now blown overboard. 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost. 
And half our sailors swalIow*d in the flood ? 
Tet lives our pilot still. Is*t meet that he 



* Varioas remarks on allegorical comporition occur in Mr, Wv« 
ton'f OtigrvaiUm§ <m Spenter, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Sbould leave tke helm, mid, like a fearfid lad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the sea. 

And give more strength to that which hath too much ; 

While in his moan the ship splits on the rock, 

"Which industry and courage might have sav*d f^-jptektpearf* 

Ha ! thou hast tousM 
The lion in his den ; 'be stalks abroad. 
And the wideibrest trembles at his roar.— iStuw/ft^nt^. 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
Ob the smooth surfoce of a summer's sea, 
While gentle xephyrs play with prosperous gales, 
And Fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake the ship and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle -and the tempests roar ?—l'Hor. 



CHAP. XVIII. 



t>F THE CONCISE AND THE DIFFUSE STTLE. 

Aristotle has long ago deUyered a yery decided 
opinion as to the inutility of entering into any minute 
disquisition respecting the different species of style ; 
and, according to this high authority, to «ay that style 
ought to be sweet or magnificent, is not more to the 
purpose than to say that it ought to be temperate or 
Uberal, or to disjday any other of the moral yirtues.* 
Nor has the importance of such discussions been more 
liighly estimated by another learned writer, who be- 

i^Tfii (Aristoteles de Bbetorica, Kb. lii, cap. xil* p. 237.' edit 
0XOS1. 1880, 8?o.) 



longs to a very recent era. " When,'' says Mr. 
Kniglit, " we find every florid and affected rhetorician, 
who has successively contributed to the corruption of 
Greek, Latin, and English eloquence, applauding, in 
quaint phraseology and epigrammatic point, the simple 
purity of Xenophon, Caesar, asud Swift, smA condemn- 
ing in- others the very style which he employs, we can 
scarcely believe that he knew, at the time of writing, 
how widely the taste, which he had acquired by habit, 
differed from the judgment which lie exercised under 
the influence of authority."* These strictures are by 
no means encouraging; but we must nevectheless 
make an attempt to extract some degree of practical 
utility from an investigation of the different characters 
of style ; and to fail in such an attempt, can, after 
these suggestions, .occasion no surprize or disappoint- 
ment. 

It has already been hinted that, as words are copies 
of our ideas, there must always be a very intimate 
-eonnexion between the manner in which every writer 
efiaploys words, and his manner of thudding ; and (fait, 
by the peculiarity of his thought and expresgidn, diere 
is a certain character imprinted oh his style, wUdi 
may be denominated his manner. The terms wlueh 
we use in order to express the geneoral manner cf 
different authors, bear some reference to their mode 
of thinking, but re£» diiefly to their mode of expres- 
sion. The diirtinctions of nervous and feeble, simpk 
and affected, arise from lite whole tenor of a writer^s 
language ; and comprehend the effect produced by all 

* Knight's Analytical Inqiuiy into the Principfsasf XMte» p. 4. 
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%hMe paits of style whidi ire have already considered '; 
tlw choice which he makes of single words, his ar« 
rABgeaoient of these in sentcaices ; the degree of his pre- 
osion ; and his embdUsfaments, by means of musical 
cade^ce^ or the various figures of speech. 

That difietent subjects require to be treated with 
sonie difference of style, is a position too evident to 
'8t8n4 in need of iUustiation. Philosophy demands 
one kind of style, oratory another ; and difPerent parts 
of the same composition reqube a variation in the style 
and manner. But amidst this variety, we still expect 
to find, in the writings of the same individual, some 
degree of uniformity, or consistency with himself; we 
expect to find some predominant character of style 
impreseed on all his works, which shall be suited to 
his porticiilar genius, and turn of mind. Wherever 
then it leal and native genius, it gives a determina- 
tion to one kind of style rather than another. Where 
nothing of diis description appears, where there is no 
nuueked or peculiar diaracter in the compositions of an 
authar, we are apt to infer that he writes from imita- 
tion, and not from the impulse of original genius. 

One of die most obvious distinctions of style arises 
firom the oonciseness or the diffuseness with which an 
author expresses his sentiments. A concise writer 
compreases his thoughts into the fewest possible words v 
he employs none but sudi aa are most significant ; he 
hyps off every vague and redundant expression. Or- 
nament he does not rgect ; he may be lively and figu- 
latm^ but his oamaments ave mtroduced in order to 
add ftffoe to fail dictiim. He never repeats the same 
thou^t Hn sentence 9M arranged With eompact. 



];ies9 aa^ strength^ rathor dian wiib grace #iid b<n|Di|)fi]ri» 
I'he uliinost pr^ision i& studied in them ; asd,^)r>|ii)S 
commonly . designed to suggest more to die TBoAaii^ 
^nagination tlian they direcUy express. On the otljM^ 
hand, a difiuse writer places his ideas in atyamty,<9f 
lights, and gives the reader every possible .assifte^fis 
for understanding them completdy : he is not^fifMiqjjIt 
bus to express them at once in their full extf^nj^tl jlP? 
qause he generally repeats the impression ; aniji "^^9^ 
he wants in strength, he purposes to supply .^'•fifCh' 
piousness. Writers of this character comAioalyf^pve 
magnificence and amplification: their periods .si^^ 
rally extend to some length ; and having room fw ^ 
nament, they admit it freely. , .. Snr 

Each of these manners has its peculiar advaptj^gyffi 
and each becomes faulty when carried to the.ea(tceQi#9^ 
^he extreme of conciseness degenerates, i^. ahiEQ^ 
ness and obscurity ; and is apt to introduce a SA}(^ lififi 
pointed, and bordering on the epigrammati^r. . Tli^ 
extreme of diffuseness becomes weak and h9]^pu4>fii||# 
fatiguies the reader. To one or other of .tb^e„l^ 
manners, a writer may however lean acQpi|dii%,i9fir)^ 
genius pi:ompts him ; and, under the genesal chimot^f 
of a concise or of a difiuse atyle, may possess nmdlf 
beauty in his diction. . . ,r> 

In judging when it is proper to incline to the ^^ 
cise, when to the dilRise manner, we most be dilwtod 
by the nature of the composition. Discourses vbiflib 
;E^re^ to be spoken, require a more copious fifyleibiyi 
books which are to be read*' When the vbcd^ meM^ 
W o^uat be f»iugbt from the i^o^th of the jpMk«t 
Tfi^pi^.tbqacjlvantag^.vhiQb books affoid<tf piuaipg 
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at ^dai^uire, and revieinng nfbat appears obscure, great 
conciseness is always to be avoided. We should nevet 
presume too niuch on the quickness of our hearers* 
apprefatosidn ; but our style ought to be such, that 
any person of common capacity may without effort 
Mttiprefaend our nieaning. A flowing copious style is 
ther^ore required in all public speakers ; but they 
ot^bt at the same time to guard against such a de- 
gree of difRision as may render diem languid and 
tfeesome* 

' In written compositions, a certain degree of con- 
cnenesB possesses great advantages. It appears lively, 
keeps up the attention, makes a stronger impression, 
and gratifies the mind by supplying more exercise to 
the r^adefr'*s faculties.— A concise comprehensive style 
is a great ornament in narration ; and a superfluity of 
itttnecesfifaty words altogether improper. A judicious 
seiectum of striking circumstances, clothed in nervous 
and concise language, produces a delightful effect. 
in addl^sses to the passions, the concise manner ought 
to be adopted, in preference to the difl^se. When we 
become prolix, we are always in hazard of cooling {he 
MMhrr; and When the imagination and heart are pro* 
ftnAy engaged, they spontaneously supply many par^ 
ticulars to greater advantage than an author can dis- 
pll^ them. The ease is different, *when we address 
tatrsel^S'to the understanding; as in all matters of 
ifeasobing; explication, an4 instruction. There 1 
ttpotdd jpnfefer a more &^ and difRise manner. When 
you would captivate the fancy, or engage the heart, 
be eoncise ; when jou would inform the understand- 
|ttg, bQ taote copious and difRise. The understands 
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ing maves more diomly, «nd lefoaiBA ts fee 
iU operations. 

A diffi;uBc «tyla gwcxally abounds in Img^. and a 
coiicise style often ia fiboit periods. It isaotliovoiieK 
to be inferred that losg or short fl^teneaa tn- Mif 
characteristic of the one or the other* An author may 
always employ shost periods, and y^ 1^ v^: ^£&i«e; 
a ac9iity portion of sentimeat' laay apcead tfan>«gk a 
great number of those periods. Seme author^, by^ th^ 
shortness and quaintness of their sentences^ may at 
first Tiew Bfftax iMicy concisey without .b^^is^ m iM^xor 
ality: they transfigiire. the same dionght' iiiCo aaeiy 
di&rent forms, and make it pass fnr a new one, ioif 
^ ^ving a new turn to the expresaon. Thus, moot 
of the French writers oompoae in ahort sestoncaa; 
though their style in general iafiur from bong-etiMaBa 
They commonly break down into two or three periodic 
a portion of thought vfbiek a ^ritisb ^^ithqir would 
crowd into one. In lUco iiiaim», aa author jMjr fl»» 
ploy long periods, and yet be concise : his periodiaittr^ 
be .long^ without being^ overloaded with any redimd- 
aaey of expiession. 

The duect tendency of short senteneesiiato: wndm 
style brisk and lively, but not always concise* They 
]|;oep the mind awake by me^ms of quick successive iair 
pulias, and give to composition mora of. a. /^irilad 
character. Long periods aro gia¥e and suteiiy ; bnl^ 
Hke all grave things, they are apt to beo(»ne diilL 

The following quotation may seryeas.an instance of 
the GDpiotts and diffijse s^le. r 

I can easily admire poetry, and yet without adoring it ; I can a^ 
Ww k to «riaatein.tbe gnateat «jiecHency of natural t«mjpcx» ot tl» 
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greftttet nee <yf native genius, witfaoat exeeedlng U^e Teach qf wl^t 
if hTUDftn, or gtving if any approaches of divinity, which is, I dontyt, 
debased or dishonoured by ascribing it to any thiag that is ib tbi 
compass of our action, or even comprehension, unless it be ndsed 
by^anfkklniedteteittihienee ftom it sel& I cannot allow {ioeiry t» be 
m^re divine in its effects than in its causes, nor any operjition jj^ro-^ 
diiced by it to be more than purely natural, or to deserve any other 
sort of wo nder than those of music, or of natural magio, however 
a&y €ft them have appeisred to minds Htlle versed in the speculations 
Off natorei, of ooonlt fualities, and the force of numbers or of fionads*- 
Wkoever talks, of dravnng down the moon from heaven by force of 
verses or of charms, either believes not himself, or too easily be* 
lieves^'v^iat others told him, or perhaps follows an opinion begun 
liy*'ibe practice of some poet, upon the fcicilify of aone^people) who^ 
Jammmgihe time when an eclipse would happen, toU themb» 
WIMild by Ins charms call down the moon aft such an hour, and iprjif 
hf them thought to have performed iti— When I read that charming 
•descriptioa in Virgil's eighth Edogne of all sorts of charms and fa9- 
^nations' by verses, by^ images, by knots, by numbers, by five, by 
hoibsy employed tipon occasion of a vic^ent passion, from a)>ealqua 
or disappointed love ; I have recourse to the strong impressions qf 
iilbles and of poetry^ to the easy mistake? of p<^ular opinions, to 
th^ fbiee of imsgiaation, to the secret virtues of several herbs, snd 
w^m potven bf.BounAs : and I am sqrfy the natuial<lusli9iy, or ae- 
of ftscination, has not employed the pen of some p^fsoj^ of 
excellent wit, and deep thought and learning, as Cosaubon. 
who writ that curious and useful Treatise of Enthusiasm, and by it 
diseovered the Iddden or mistaken sources of that delusion^' so £m«> 
qadnt in ali. regions and retigkms of the world} aad> wliicb had so 
Jatall^T spread oiser our country in that age in which this tre^^se. wm 
so seasonably published. 'Tis much to be lamented that ifs iive^ 
not to complete that work in the second part he promised ; or that 
lllsr friends neglected the poblistaing it, if it were lelt in papers^ 
tiisugh looBeand unfinisiied* I think a clear account of qpUhmisMi-. 
aad fiudnatioo, irom theur natural causes, would very mucbr deserve 
from mankind in general, as well as from the commpnweal^^ of 
learning ; might perhaps prevent so many public disorders, and save 
the lives of so many innocent, deluded, or deluding people, whb 
-suffer so frequently upon account of witches and wizards. I have 
seen mahy miserable e}Kamplea of this kind in my youth at hooie ; 
and thov^ the humour or fashion be a good deal worn out of the 



Temple on ^O0trf^. : ........... t. , .,.„^j^ ^ 

'I Of the concise style, I shall likewise isubjoin m 
«±itinple. 



• «». 



A man, wbile awake, is conscious of a contiiuMd tjgm of peq^- 
tfons and ideas passing in bis mind. It requires no activity on jna 
part to carry on the train ; nor can be at will add to the train any 
idea tluit has no connexion with it; At the same time ^e 1ea!Jn& 
^otn daily experience, that tbe tnun of our tboughto isiiatTtg«iai-' 
ed by chance ; and if it depend not upon will, nor upon cbanfe»^liy 
what law is it governed ? The question is of importance Jn tbe 
i^cience of human nature '; and I promise beforehand, that it will be. 
fbund of great importance in the fine arts. — It appears tifat the te-^ 
latioas by which things are linked together, have.a gie«l inteetee: 
ro direeting the train of thought. Taking a view Jot extamal oh* 
jects, we see that their inherent properties are not more remarkable 
than their various relations which connect them together: oimt 
thing, perceived to be a cause, is connected with its several effects ; 
some things are connected by contiguity in time, others by conti« 
guity in space ; some are connected by resemblance, some by eon*. 
ttast ; some go before, some follow : not a single thing appears so* 
litary and altogether devoid of connexion ; tbe only difference! is, thftt 
some are ultimately connected, some more slightly, some near,'Some 
at a distance. — Experience will satisfy us of what reason makes pro* 
bable, that the train of our thoughts is in a great measure regulated, 
by the foregoing connexions : an external object is no sooner pre* 
^ted to us m idea^ than it suggests to the mind other ofcrjeetaivith 
irbieh it is connected ; and in this manner is.a tsain ef theiigkla 
composed* Such is tbe law of succession : whether an original 
law, or whether directed by some latent principle, is doubtful ; and 
pirobebly will for ever remain so. This law, however, is not fai-> 
lAolable s it sometimes happens, that an idea arises in tlie Mind 
without that connexion ; as for example, after a profimod jlaay«-r>- 
JTmnci'M EUmenU vf CV Illcw7»». 

In this passage nothing is vague or redtmdant: every 
wofrd'aAd Expression are appropriate. * 



HMH^ «fli Mmitetqiiieii^ ^Jhtd'^emmtt^s^mtoMe 'te- 
stances of conciseness in style. The language* of 
jj^iCM^e and Clioice, thought far from being higUy^po- 
liahed, is also concise, and, upon the whole, not ba^y 
adapted to the profound speculations of those authors. 
Vlftfsd^le of Dr. Reid is entitled to no small praise' on 
'iiltdc2»unt of the same quality : he always expresses 
^^oms^ idth clearness, and seldom makes use of ia 
jMRcl^dMteaidd be changed for another moie suited to 
^tisptirpose; 

'] .idf a beautiful and magnificent difiuseness, the works 
jg( iP|ato and Cicero exhibit, beyond doubt, the most 
ittwtrious instances that can be given. And, among 
iWir own countrymen. Temple, Addison, arid Biirkfe, 
i^ord examples of the same species of excellence. 

aj'. ' • • • M • ,- ' " 

- 

CHAP. XIX. 

" *dF I'HE NERVOUS AND THE FEEBLE STYXE. 

' . , < ' , ^ ■ ■'«. 

* i' 

f ' Jo* is genegridly imagined that the terms neryous^and 
ftMe, when applied to style, are synonymous witfa 
^ottds^ and diffuse. This howevet is n6t thfe ^aisfe. 
It is indeed true that diffuse writers have, for the 
most part, some degree of feebleness, and that n^vous 
writers will generally inclhie to oondseaeM of esfft^9^ 
sion; but this is by no means k universal *tifl?. 
!JBb#re ace instonces of, writers who, in the j?xid*rtVi9^if 
full and copious style, have maintained ,a g^(^ 4^ 
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may ^^^Mi^aUiMiff <ftf Ub iroiAy'i rilhMt »atttiiMlg 

^ 7he foundfttims of ft BenroiM or » lieftli afegdbi' 
lAid in an ^uikffiPa manoec of tfajskk^. if .Jblan.j 
cepttone «se 'strong, bta expramwi triE gmflVy k» 
^^etie. But' if- he have- osty m in^Btiiicb m«i(df 
kis subject, if his ideas be loose 'and wtaretmg^:iSiak 
.genius be sudi, or^ at the time of his writing, act 
les«Iy exalted, thai he has no fivm hold dative jj 
ception which he would communicate to uie, 
of all thb will idmily uppear in his atyl& Sieyeral \m- 
meankg words and loose epkhets will be'ibimiL;! ini 
expressions will he ragiie and 'geMfd; Jda^wiiiimjiii 
inent indistin^ andfeeUe; we shatt beaUetto.^coiU 
^Mve. somewhat of hk meaaxng, but- osir cancejj^iBua 
will be jBftint. Whereas a nervous writer, whether >lie 
Employ an extended or & coaciAe style, gives us always 
a strong impression of his meaning : his mind is lidl 
of his subject, and his worda are all expressive ; e:vcery 
phrase and every figure which he uses, tend to^render 
more Uycily and conplete the pleasure which he aims 
at communicating. 

Every author, in eirc^ eoo^piosition, ought to jst^y 
to ^^lesfi himself with som^ degree of stirengtb 4% for 
in paopo^ioiir as he afproacAies the feeble^ he beoMN^ 
a bad writer. In dH kinds of writing however the 
^ame degree of strength k not required. But the more 
gsasm and w^^y soky eon^sitiion is, the more Aauld 
this quality predoBiiwM in the style : history, philoso- 
phy, suid some species of oratory require it in an end* 
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«f '» ]2|^t«^'«ti% it k B^t BO- alNKdiilMly ara^^ .. , 

Too great II 8¥adf of ifi^Mgtb,. t» Ui0tii6gteet of atW 
^AmziMe t^BtalkAts of styk, k ap| toh&t^j writewjnto 

^ftardmesB of ttameri Harshikefifft ari^^ ifoia the use 
-6f tdianliiorisei wofds^ ftom finPced iivirdrftions ia the 
iboiistni^on of seortetieeS) aifd from the noglect of 
mkobilttiem'ixf hansony. Hiis i» reckoned the getto^ 
M ftnlit of scHDne of the esrlieir of our EngUsh clasaica ; 
^waxb Its Hook^, Rakigb, Baedif^ Mttton, and other 
ifiiten^ef thre same pei^i The style of these wikerft 
i% fer iii^inoet part,^ nervous and energ^tk m aa emi- 
nent dc^reef ; but the language in thi^haads was very 
dfiSfereat from what it is at Resent. They were too 
fend of Latin idioms ; and in the struqtuie ^of their 
seiiteBees, inversion is often earned td^ an uAwarranta- 
M^^ktegtlh Ctf that speeieaof dietiotf to whiehl her^ 
-aUttdoy' it may be propei> to product oM fn two cix^ 
ini^esi' 

^ Hibugh'for no other cause, yet for this, that posteHty naj^fcnow 
'Wbdkarf e not loosely, tltfough silence^ permitted t^ngt to pass avtmy 
#^ in a droBQ^ these sfa^ be for nen't infoipnation, extant tli ua much 
concerning the present state of the church of God established 
amongst us, and their careful endeavour which would have upheld 
tbe same. — Bitoker's EccleHatH^t PMff, 

We see scholars many, more thui others otdmarily, flubJ£?ct to 
HKlftncftoIyy beeawe theif retired^ omirsea of JaS^, and privacy^ of 
^t0dfi li^a gnat imkm to teed that huaMittr wti«te. it is aatukU]^ 
^Uspi ; yet neither foUowetk it therefore^ that all seholars live, 
uncomfortable lives, because some do so, that are possessed and 
oppressed with that humour ; nor may that rightly be ascribed' to 
««iid^ oad tartitng^ wMch^ not it, but the confittttttioirof soma stn- 
4aat% uptoduoKth.*— 6a^a#«r'« Joi^ afihe Jutt, 

With regard to the transposition of words and mem- 



force and ekyal^ou; a^dyet wnt;eirs:fieem/Mll^rJ^tT#/ 
loss M i^hat nu^ime]! to aecougat for thk c^Qt^. -iWAl^ 
ther» upon the whole, we have; gained orTJto^t il^^d^^ 
pacing from thU mode of arrAngemeut^ hfti^ l^ l^QmSt> 
been doubted- It hpwever iqppewrs flu$Gien)jlDr QViid^ . 
tfa^^t the genius of the English hmguage. 4af» in9% m^^ 
tidily admit of much inversion; and t^at)i«i^ )liihi. 
stances of transposition as occur in ti\e passi^pi^ l^t^ljt^ 
quoted, ^e altogether obsolete: no modiem ^^ter- 
iCQuld adopt them without the censure, of harphii9s^:flldr 
afl^ctation* ... r , i, «. i- 

Among thope. who first laid aside the fireqviant i^l 
vexMons which preyailed among writers of .tb^ fyf^^m t 
ag^, w^ may reckon Go^l^y and . Clacend^o^ Xho 
writings o£ Temple also contributed much to ftdFIMe ' 
th^ Istnguage. to its present state ; but to ttu^se x)f Drgr** 
den it is chiefly indebted for its smo^thia^^flf wid/eifif . 
gance. Dryden began to write about th&,tii|»e of •the ' 
Restoration, and continued long in his literary pareer/« 
He brought to the study of his native tongue, a.vi^<H' 
rous mind fraught with various knowledge* • TheKe.is 
a richness in bis diction, a copiousness, ease, and ya» ' 
riety in his expression, which have never been AuspasS' 
ed by any of those who have succeeded him* Hb 
clauses are never balanced, nor his periods modelled ;' 
every word, jseema to drop by chance, though it &lls 
into its proper place. Nothing is cold, or laifguid 'r 
the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous; wMt is 
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i«ieA^, iMhing » fedM« ;' titoti^b iffl iietkPtitiAtii; 
dlM«*is ^ttoAmg hanh'; and -^liougli since ^fit ^bli«' 
(^1^611 of -his works more thtm a ce^taTy hius ^la^sed^' 
yet^^ey have nethiBg uncautk or obtK)lete.^ ^ 

>8otiie Bite of opinion that it is elegance rather than 
str^gth, lUrhich forms the chiief characteristic of mo- 
deim English authors. They maintain that, since thef 
et#6^' of the seventeenth centtiry, ftw specimens hav^r 
h^lfk 6)ihibited of energetic coi!nposition, and that ^urlty^ 
anfidfetegance have been studied^to the neglect of strengtll 
stijH' vigour. This charge seems to be" unsupported 
by 'ftcts.- What writer expresses himself with greateir 
eciei^ than Johhson ; or who ever discovered any want 
of this quality in the compositions of Hawkcsworth, 
RobettBonj and Stuart? Vigour is sometimes con- 
foimded with harshness: it is supposed that a it^ntey 
caoinbt be energetic, without being rugged. ' " "They ' 
wouki hot have it run without rubs, as if that stile 



were'ttiore str^g and manly, that stroke the enre inth 



a kkid* of unevenesse.'^'f Those who compTaiii ttiat,' 
with' regard to eilergy of expression, no writer of the/: 
present age can be compared with Raleigh and ij^acoh^! 
oi^tt to impute this circumstance to another cause 
than, the study of purity and- elegance. If the foun- 
dations of a nervous or weak style be laid in thef au- ' 
thorns manner of thinking, the matter may readily be 
explained : Raleigh and Bacon possessed greater ge*^. 
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* Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. ii. p. 12&. . ( .. . •< i 
• :f Jonson*s Discoveries, p. 98. 



iSmsf iJHBB dioBO- niMr ffe^'bfMght ia^ OMl^MMlliliii^ #lw 

I shall nov endeinrmir to sdect fioniie msfaiicefl' tH 
tbeyigorous style $ ttiofi^ the g^ieral eharaoteF ^ » 
^ter cannot be dcfieeted tt&m detached 



About this time Warburton began to make his appearance in the 
ffrst ranks of learning; He was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind 
ibrvid and vehement, suppiied hj incessant and miltmited enqjtdrf, 
with wand^ful extent and variety of knowkdgt, wiii^- yet^hae mn^ 
oppressed his imagination, nor clouded his perspicftieiiy* To evaiy 
work he brought a memory full fraught, together with a fancy 
fertile of original combinations, and at once exerted the powers of 
the iRshctev the reasoner, and tho vnU But his knowledge i^s tsso- ' 
rai^tifiMuius to be always exact» aiut hia pussuite too oageK td Iw ' 
always cautious. His abilities gave him aa haughty ooniid^nc%« 
which he disdained to conceal or mollify; and his impatience of, 
opposition disposed him to treat his adversaries with such con- 
ten^taooa luperiodty as made* his rcadei^ commonly hto»«neinfi(M',l 
and. excited ag^nst the advocate ^ wiaheaof soma -who finfimmJi 
the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman emperor^a d/u^. 
termination, oderint dum metuant ; he used no allurements o^ 
gentle langaage, but wished to compel rather than persuade.' ' His 
style is-eopioai wHbout fi0lection» aad fomible i^ifh^ut; fMaiif«ii( 
he took the words that presented themeelves i hia diotiovtit eoiia^. 
ahd impure, and his sentences are unmeasured-^JoAjuonV Lift of 
Pope. 

From the writings of thb author a sauore adniridde wfm* 
cimen might be selected ; but I have cboani diii, on 
account of itsr ri^etenee to our present subject. 

Christianity was more calculated, than the superstitions of pagan* 
istn, to inpresB the itafaginnHon and the heart. The irire of bap- ' 
tism taught the follower of Odin to transfer his worship to Christ. 
To defend Chriatiaaity with* his- sword- and hir life, becanre a' sacred 
vow, to which every knight was ambitious to submit. He con- 
sidered hiodself as a saint, as well as a hero ; and on the foundation 
of his piety, the soccessora of St. Petef w^re to precipitdte the 
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4Hi|lMM>fi JI«reii[r«p«i.AM^taii i» t ii nmwir i d» 
uMw t a Mt nonimems of supentitioR mndkeniuiB* The M^ 
■otten tiiMitb« knigbt, was to feel the faifluenvof thiftreligiopi 
Sol^ty'WW to be dtetntbed with the subline BSfOK^mguux of 
fettadbe, who were to courtperfection^oiit of ike «rieriif attiiMk 
Meetifioetionef aia6tertde8,on4 peneftcea, wen to be meritetiowilB 
pnqmitioii to tbeir duration and cnielty. The poweis and a£teetioiii 
of tHe eawd^ad 4he heart were to elckew and to lanfoish in ftivokHMi 
and Mfuing cererapntalib The eye of beantj* wet to saddew m 
mo|ia9terie8 and in solitude, or to light the unholy fires of a rampant 
|laoaU><Kid« The deity waa tabe wovshipped. in abjettnes^ and in 
terror* as if he contemned the works be had made» and took delight 
in human dejection and wretchedness.— ^iShMrf** View of Society, 

It j^ with justice thftt Mr. Hayley disftbguiBliea I>r« 
Staart a& «n sudMir fNHfleased ef ^^ all the energy of 
getiius.^* His style, though certainly deficient in 
fluf licy and in variety, is bold and vigonms ; and 
U{M>n aom^ oeeaaieos he ^yetk rise» to unooDunon elo^ 
quesBce*' The English language can boast of few more 
stri&ing works than his View of Society in Europe. 
Th^i subject is interesting and important ; and he haa 
api^tUd Unuielf to the inreatigation o£ it widi gceat a»* 
sidoifey' >nd research. 

Wherever they marched, their rout was marked with blood. 
They ravaged or destroyed all around diem. They made no dis- 
tipetiiv betwtten what wae sacred and what was'profhne. They 
respepted no age,, or sex, or rank* What escaped the ftiry of the 
fifst inundation, perished in those which followed it. The n^ost 
fertile and populous provinces were converted into deserts, in which 
Mwre scattered the ruins of villages and cities, that afforded isheltev 
to » few niiserable inhabitants whom chance had pieaerved, or the> 
sword of the en^my, wearied with. de9troying, had spared* Th« 
conquerors who first settled in the countries which they had wasted. 



* Hayley'e Enay on History, p. 157.' hoti&i 1790, 4to. 



wef^ esbelle^ nt flKtemiiiiBted by new iawuiersy wiio, jsmi^g, 
from regidns ikrther removed from dife dvilised paitd of '^yfSlap 



Wese iCill tiiMtfe-flerce and lapafiiotiai Urn ' biongflit aew 
t^OD HnUiul, whieb ifid sot tetme until tbe iMitbr 1^ VWm^ 
Cdctb. nKcessire awarms, waa drained of people, and eoiil^ .M 
longer famish inatruments of deadniction. Famine and peatilenc^ 
which always march in the train of war when tt ravages wfOi-aMl 
itteoasiderate erudty, taged in every part of- £iiropB/ aad ^tmA 

The style of Dr. Robertson is at onee polishep and 
enerj^tic ; and, upon the whole^ it appears to tb^^ tF 
best model of an historical style that bdlongs^ .to yW 
English language. The objections which have ,p^n 
urged against it by a late popular writeiv it nMiy hers] 
be proper to consider. ^^ The historian of Charles ^a 
Fifth,^ says Dr. Knox ^^ possesses so many excellen- 
ces, that it is almost sacrilegious to detract &0m,.h» 
merit. But no writer is perfect; and I doubt nou 
from the opinion I entertain of bis taste and candour% 
that he will confess, when the ardour of composition 
is abated, that his style has deviated from the histo- 
rical to the declamatory. He relates the coundiis a» 
well as the wars of nations with all the vehemence* o( 
a Demosthenes, and the rapid eloquence of a Cicerp^ 
man Philippic The style is glowing and animated in 
a high degree ; but does nature dictate, that a long 
and difiuse dissertation on such subjects as the feudal 
sta^ or on others equally dispassionate in themselves^ 
should be treated in a style which would become, sf^ 
orator in the act of rousing his sluggish countrymen 
to repel an invader ? I will not enter into an inquiry, 
whether such long dissertations legitimately belong to 
histoxy or to another species of composition* 1, ^e» 




Seve.they.ixught' more properly 'hie classed under die 
HiWfiflf political disseclatioiis. . They find na place in 
tiie jitfrer ndodds of imtiqtiit?)r ; and l^Teadnr has eaiw. 
tainly *a right to compliun when they occupy a dispro^ 
lie part of a work, and appear in the place of 
Ml yAidk he might make Us own reflectiona. But 
ihe fii^ and vis vMday or-tihe Ufb and tiw^iiit wfaMi 
ia diffused over this respectable writer^s page, induces 
n8,to']Porget awhile the rules prescribed by the frigi* 
Sfy 6f criticism. What though he seems to have 
iDemosthenes his model, instead of Livy or He- 
yet surely, what bears any resemblance ta 
ibe spirit of that nobl6 Athenian, cannot fail to de*' 
li^ht and improve/'* ' 

\ These observations seem to be dictated by the spirit 
(^ cold and systematic criticism. Why is' the histo- 
rian to be debarred from relating the coundls of na^ 
lions with a vehement and rapid eloquence ? The 
councils of nations may be more interesting than theif 
wars : it is upon their issue that war or peace depends ^ 
tod they often tend to exhibit the characteristie &al 
tures not only of distinguished personages, but of a 
whole people. ' The feudal state, with all its incidents 
and appendages, is not necessarily a dispassionate suK* 
ject : it presents the human mind in a great variety o£ 
singular and interesting aspects, and affords an eton 
quent writer many opportunities of exerting Hs poweriv 
Whether such dissertations find a place among the 
models of antiquity, is of little importance inthede^ 
termination of the present question. That theyihate 

• knox*s Essays, vol. I p. 134. edir. Lond. 1923,3 vols. ISttd, 
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only' be^ attempted by the m^derns^ ib a drcnmitanee 
mhixk tends to show the ]9irogre8fliT« improyefllettf 'of 
erery thing connected with the intellectual factMe»^ 
man. It is absurd to propose the ancient historians' as 
permanent models: in many respects they are greatly 
excelled by the modems, who exhibit » more com^iefte 
and masterly Tiew of <^ the progress of the: huinaii 
mind, the gradual improvement of reason, Ae sttC^ 
eefljsive advances of sci^ioe, the vicisatudes of learn- 
ing and ignorance^ which are the light and dinfasteflv 
of thinking beings, the extinction and resuscitation of 
arts, and the revolutions of the intellectual world.^ 
That beautiful t&sei^tation which appeared so long and 
diffuse to the ingenious writer, will by most readers be 
perused with a very Bvely interest Enquiries into the 
nature and progress of society axe certainly much more 
iaqportant t&an narrationa of battles and si^es, vnego- 
tiiitions and i»trigiie& ' The disquisitions ^ Ferguscm, 
Reiiertsan^ and Stuart, may be classed with the most 
masterly productions in the English language* In 
Dr. Ferguson^s work, ev^i Mr. Gray acknowledged 
^ umcommon strains of eloquence.^* 

The style of Mr. Gibbon has sometimes been pie- 
febed to that of Dr. Robertson ; but this seems to be 
an kmour to which it is scarcely entitled. It evinoeB 
less correctness^ less compression, and less of a genuine 
dasncal taste: it abounds with affected drcumloeu- 
tioDs, and with epithets which have the appeavaaee of 
bmg introduoed for the si^e of the sound, rather tkart 
0f the sense. Yet, wi^ all this want of chasteuess, if 



• Qt9j*B Works, yol. ii. p. 4Q0< 
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^il^jn 80 maiqr of the flowers of an elegant fancf, 
that it. is very far from being entitled to the contempt 
.if^hic^ il^ h^ soBietiiaea experienced.* 

I£ it he aecessasy ta psodace aa iattaiice of the 
f^le vtykj the foHowing may, I think, be selected 
n^t^ sufficient propriety. The author was professor 
of poetry in the university of Oxford, and was a wp,- 
tex of eohsiderable reputations 

To read such vast numbers as he did, he latterljr made ase of « 
Bue^bod cs extraordinary as any thing I have hitherto mentioned of 
litBi. ' ^d^iena book first came into his hands, he would took the Htk" 
g§^ gil «ver» then dip hire unft there in the pre&ce« dedication, and 
adteztisements, if there were any; and then cast his eyes on each of 
th6.divisions, the different sections, or chapters, and then fie wouid 
Ict^Uefi^ ever to know •what that book contained ; for he remembered 
afrjteadHy, as he eonceived rapidly.— It was after he haidi* taken to 
tku vtty ^figre^ihorttnxng his readings if I may be allowed so odd an 
e:iq;)f ession ; and I think J rather mayt because he conceived the 
matter almoat as completely in this short way, as if he had read it 
at full length ; that a 'priest, who hnd con)posed « panegyric on one 
of his favourite saints, brought it to Magliabechi as a presents He 
had read it over the way above mentioned ; only the title>page, and 
tlM heads of the chapters ; and then thanked him very kindly for 



^ Br. Knox has thus characterized the style of 6ifobon*s history: 
*•' The style displays not the honest warmth of a Robertson, but ap- 
pears with an air of soft and subtle insinuation, better adapted to 
inlrodiiee 9 lurking potsoii. The wordfi are w'elt chosen $ but tha 
cQllocatioii of them is feeble and effeminate, though painfully elabio- 
,rate. i^d iiffected. There is scarcely a sentence throughout the 
wdrk without ah Idle epithet, which, while it loads and wearies the 
eUTf adds litlfe to the meaning, and less to the force of the period. 
. Tjb^i^ » A di0g««feing affeetation of fiuaCUious deHeacf. There' is 
aliio a te^ipus sameness in the stylf, whiph senders the reading a 
toil, and which will gradually consign the work to its peaceful shelly 
as soon im» the fashionable world shall have found fMiQther idoU" 
-(Essa^, vol, i. p. l|5w) 



ly«,^j^le|i( tiefttlc^. Tlw ABtiiar, m boom imi% adced liiiii^ 
** Whether that was all he intended to read of his book ?" MfgU^ 
"hechi coolly answered, " Yes ; for I know very well- every thing that 
is ill it.** My author for this anecdote endeavoured to account for 
it ka the foUowing manner : Magliabechi, says he, ktieiw all tbat'ihe 
vinter$ brfor^ had said of this saint ; he knew this particular fiitltes^t 
turn and character ^ and from thence judged, what he would chus^ 
out of them, and what he would omit. — Spence*t Lifi of Magliabcchi, 

This passage seems to exhibit almost eveiy possible 
fault. The sentences are constructed in a very uit^ 
skilful manner : the circumstances are often improperly 
placed^ and the members loose and disjointed; aa- 
ibh)g is expressed with energy ; all is feeble ilnd m^ 
graceftd. The commencement of the second para^ 
graph presents so violent a separation of correspoudeat 
wordsf,. that the period is mvolved Ia a consideraUls 
degree of obscurity. Nor is the author^s phrased^y 
less exceptionable : it is altogether mean if not yiiU 
gar^ as the expressions in Italic$ will sufficiently tesh 
tify. 



CHAP. XX. 

OF •the vehement style. 

The rdiement rises a degree above th^ nervotiff 
style. The former however always includes the lat- 
.ter ; for in order to attain to uny vehemence <^dict]on» 
an author muft necessarily be possessed of streilgth. 

The vehement style is distinguished by a peculi.s^ 
ardour of expression: it is the la^gua^e.of a jnaa 
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iihoeeitaagiiiatiMt and pmmom \iae tm/Oglf iiSiMai 
bjr-tUie subject vfaicli he contemplates'; and who is 
tVi^eiore negligent of inferior graces, but ixMirs fortib 
ifcieWq^ence. wjlh the fid-ess «nd rapidity of a ton«xt. 
It4idoBgiis to the higher species of oratory ; and indeed 
^'fktK^ expected from a man who declaims in a po* 
pular assembly, than from one who writes in the retire- 
MaUr^ hisdoset. Of this style, the most striking 
etuaapktu in < our laagtiage have been exhibited by 
|Mi|^l9i9#ke* and Burke. 

-oiliOilid iBolingbroke was fitted by natnre to be the 
dmkigffgv^'of a popular assembly. The style which 
pKUdpiMiiates in all his political writings, is that of 4 
pt^ksm dedaimittg with heat, rather than wtidng witk 
dUibcR^atJMi He abounds with rhetorical figures, and 
innate hkns^ forth with ^eat impetuosity. Re is co- 
{A^tis to a faok; places the same thought befere tis* its 
msakyt^afS&tent views, but* generally with vivacity or 
ardour. He is bold rather than correct : his eloquence 
is a torjrent that flows strong, but often muddy. Hicr 
merit as a writer would have been considerable, if his 
matter had equalled his style ; but while we find much 
to commend in the latter, the former is entitled to no 
measure of praise. In his reasonings, he is for the 
most part flimsy and false ; in his political writings 
factious ; and in what he calls his philosophical ones, 
Vg^ffm^ and sophistical in thehighest:d^ee.^ The 



*^ 



* Tbe earl of (%esterfield, haying mentioned Lprd Boliiigbroke*< 
Spent of Patriotism, proceeds in the following manner : " I de-* 
fl^tliilr^od'WiU read it over and over again, with particular atten- 
tiOHfo Ae'ityle, mA la all those betiJbtieB of oratory vAdi v^i^%^ 



m THE VEHEMENT STYLE. 

history of bis life and writings afibrdfi a Tery Bknidng 
and a yeiy edHying example of the uiiitility of the xnofit 
briUidnt talents, imaccomparied by modsl woidsi. 
. Mr. Btizke was a man ixf the most sple&did :piieaaiAy 
and those t^ents had been imfooved by diue cultiva- 
tion. His imaginatiim was fervent and brilliant ; but 
his judgment was kss vigorous than Ms imagination. 
In modem, and indeed in ancient timesj the oopioiis-* 
ness and force of his eloi^uence have not often been 
paralleled : it roUs along like s rapid* and impetuonts 
torrent, and bears down every object that rises m op- 
position. His illustrations are variegated and striking ; 
he is even proluse of poetical ccmceptions and poetieai 
imagery : his metaphors however are not un&eqnea^ 
coarse, and lus lai^age is deficient in purity and se- 
lection. When he has b^un to descant cm a aul^^ct 
which interests his morbid feelings, he knows not when 
to pass to another. Upon the whole, it may perhaps 
be affirmed with safety, that his various productions 
were more odculated to excite the astonishment or in- 



ic adorned. Till I read that book, I confess I did not know all the 
extent and powers of the English language. Lord Bolingbroke lias 
botb a tongne imd a pea to persuade ; his maimer of speakiiig in 
private conversationf is full as elegant as his writings ; whatever 
subject he either speaks or writes upon, he adorns with. the most 
^lendid eloquence ; not a studied or laboured eloquence, but such 
a flowing happiness of dietion, which (from care perhaps at first) Is 
become so habitual to him, that even his most fiimiliar conversa- 
tions, if taken down in writing, would bear the press, without the 
least correction either as to method or style. If his conduct, in tbe 
former part of his life, had been equal to all his natural and acquined 
talents, he would most justly have merited the epithet of aU«ae«»ni« 
ptished." (iietterstohisSon,Tol.Lp.5X5. JLond. 177i, 2 voli, 4to.) 
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digoatioii of im. eontemporariess tfaa^ to secure the 
spphmse or imitation of posterity.* 

In treatii^ of the vehement style, I have not, as 
upon former occasions, attempted to select examples. 
Tlie subject cannot in the present instance be eluci^ 
dated in this manner t vdiemence of style can only be 
poroeived and relished by attending to a l5ng series of 
reasoniiigB wad illustrations. 



CHAP. XXI. 



OF THE PLAIN STYLE. 



A PLAIN Style rgects all ambitious orBAmentB. 
The imiber who adopts this maaner, may perhaps en* 
de&ronr to display his meaning with pen^icuit j wad 
piimmn; qmdtties of stj^e which, it must be ceflsfiNiSo 
^ me of die highest order. His compocdUoii may 
«i«o bt possessed of &roe and vivadty ; but he will 
diow an mUSeteam £br what ur merely omwiynt<J. 
He does «oi strive toca^vajbe the fimey ^ dme ear by 
^mfiop9g thetorical figujfes» ec muaical arrangeamt: 
fH it is not necessary tdbat hs difigust his reader by a 
dryness or harshness of mnQiier. A phiinstyle iscon- 
jBiateoi with smoothness of anangement, and a tempe*- 
cate ii^^metaphcHr ; thou^ neidteir of theete is aW- 
lolely requiole. 

1^0'rjl /utrmUu$ t^mn^frUif Xiywt* 

Menandri Fragmatta, p. ?1(J. edit Cierieu 




i^l6 THS PLAIN BTYLB. 

' In discussions of a philosophical nature, die phiii 
style ought to predominate; and accordingly many 
6f the English philosophers have employed it ^th 
propriety. Even in works which admit or requite much 
omament, there are parts where the plain maimer 
should be adopted^ But it must be remembered^ iiM 
when this is the character which a writer afFects 
throughout his whole composition, great weight of 
matter, and great force of sentiment, are required to 
secure the reader^s attention. Unless he happen to 
treat of mathematical subjects, an author ought always 
to beware of falling into a dryness of manner. This 
excludes ornaments of every description. Content 
with being understood, it has not the least aim to 
please either the fancy or the ear. Aristotle fumishes 
the most complete example of a dry style: never 
perhaps was there an author who adhered so r^pdly to 
the strictness of a didactic manner throughout all Us 
writings, and conveyed so much instruction without 
the least approach to ornament. With the most pro- 
found genius, and the most extensive views, he writes 
like a pure intelligence, who addresses himself soldy 
to the understanding, without making any use of tli^ 
channel of the imagination. But this is a manner 
which deserves not to be imitated : for although the 
value of the matter may compensate for the dryness or 
harshness of the style, yet is that dryness a considera* 
ble defect ; it fatigues the attention, and conveys our 
sentiments with disadvantage to the reader or hesrar. 
It would however appear that Aristotle wrote in this 
manner from choice rather than necessity: had he 
preferred a more ornamental style, he could undoubt-" 

4 
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«dfy hin^ Attained it; and it is the opinion of some 
icaraed men, that, ifire may jndge from the specimen 
jiSiidi still remains, he was fitted by nature to excel 
JRtihe higher species of poetry : Scaiiger regards his 
BjmnXa Virtue * as not inferior to the compositions 
ofPiadar.-f- 

Cft. Swift,, tjie renowned dean of St. Patrick^s, may 
he placed at the head of those who have employed the 
plain style. Few English writers have discovered 
gmatar talents. He always shows himself eompletely 
4ilttter.of the subject of which he treats. Few were 
iietter acquainted with the extent, the purity, the pre* 
<asieit of. the English language: and therefore, to 
ibofle who are ambitious of attaining a pure and cor- 
rect styl^ he is one o£ the most useful models. But 
sVejmust not look for mudb ornament or grace in his 
Jaagui^e. His haughty and morose genius made him 
deqnse.any embellishment, of that, kind as beneath his 
dignity. . He delivers his sentiments in a plain, posi- 
tive manner, like one who is sure he is always right, 
and.is very indifferent whether his reader be pleased or 
not. His sentences are often negligently arranged-: 
the sense is sufficiently x)byious, but little regard h 

I 

* This |ioeiii.is preserved by Btogeties Laertlus, lib. y. p. 27t. 
•edit. Meiboaiii} Athenaeus, lib. xy. cap- zvL and by Stobaeus, Flo- 
rilegium, vol. i. p. 4. edit. Gaisford. It may likewise be found in 
many recent publications, and, among others, in the following. 
Brunck, AiMleeta yetemm Poetiriim Onieconim, torn. i. p. 17t. 
Ilgon* Cvtnina. Conyiyialia GraeeoruiDy p. 137« Jene, 1798» 8v0. 
Kurd's Horace, vol. i. p. 177. 

f *' Vt etiam perpendas quantus vir ille fuerit in poesi : neque ipso 
Tiadliro ikiutor.** (Scaligeri Poetice, lib. i. cap. ^y. p. 4d. Apud 
Antonium Vineentium, 1561, fol.) 

L 
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paid to compactness or elegance. If a metaphor, cv 
any other figure, chanced to render his satire more 
poignant, he would perhaps condescend to adopt it^ 
when it presented itsdf ; but if it tended only to m^ 
hellish or illustrate, he would rather throw it aride. 
Hence in his serious writings, his style often borden 
upon the dry and unpleasing. But in his humorous 
pieces, the plainness a£ his manner displays his wit to 
the greatest advanti^. 

Dr. Johnson has commented on the style and maimer 
of Swift with his usual powers of disoimination. ^< In 
his works he has given very different specimens both 
of sentiments and expression. His Tale of a Tub has 
little resemblance to his other pieces. It eyhihJts a 
vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiousness of 
images, and vivacity of diction, such as he afterwaids 
ne^er possessed, or never exerted. It is of a mode 
so distinct and pecuMar, that it must be considered by 
itself; what is true of that, is not true of any thing 
else which he has written. 

^^ In his« other works is found an equable tenoor of 
^asy language, which rath«: trickles than flows. His 
delight was- in simplicity. That he has in his works 
no metaphor, as has been sidd, is not true ; but his few 
metaphors seem to be received ratha by necessity than 
choice. He studied purity ; and though perhaps all 
his strictures are not exact, yet it is not oftien that so- 
lecisms can be found ; and whoever depends on his au- 
thority may generally conclude himself safe. His sen- 
tences are never too much dilated or contracted; audit 
will not be easy to find any embarrassment in the com* 
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plicstion of his clauses, any inconsequence in his con- 
nections, or abruptness in his transitions. 

^^ His ^le was well suited to his thoughts, which are 
neirer «ubdlised by nice disquisitions, decorated l^ 
sparkling conceits, elevated by ambit?*ous sentences, or 
vaadegated by far-sought learning. He pays no court 
to the passions ; he excites neither surprise nor admi- 
tation ; he always understfuids himself; and his readers 
always understand him : the peruser of Swift wants lit- 
$Xe previous knowledge ; it will be sufficient that he is 
Acquainted with common words and common things ; 
he is neither required to mount elevations, nor to ex- 
plore profundities ; his passage is always on a level, 
along solid ground, without asperities, without ob- 
atruction. - 

^^ This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swiff s desire to attain, and for having attained it he 
idtffierves pxais^ though perhaps not the highest praise. 
-For puiposes merely didaetick, when something is to be 
told that was not known before, it is the best mode ; 
Jhut against that inattention by which known truths are 
flii£Bsred to lie neglected, it makes no provision ; it in- 
irtructs, but does not persuade.^^ 

It will now be proper to select a passage character- 
istic of that species of style of which we have been 
treating; and with this view we shall have recourse to 
I3ie writings of Swift. 

I suppose it will be granted that hardly one in an hundred among 
our people of quality, or gentry, appears to act by any principle of 

* Johnson's lives of English Poets, vol. iii. pt 412. edit. Lond. 
1791, A vols. 8vo* 
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xeligion. That great numbers of them do entireJjr discard it, and 
are ready to own their disbelief of all revelation in ordinary di9- 
course. Nor is the case much better among the vulgar, especially 
in great towns ; where the pro&neness and ignorance of handictafts- 
men, small traders, servants, and the like, are to ia degree veij 
hard to be imagined greater. Then it is observed abroad, that np 
race of mortals hath so little sense of religion as the English sol- 
diers : to confirm which, I have been often told by great officers in 
the 'army, that in the whole compass of their acquaintance, tfae^ 
could not recollect three of their profession, who seemed to regand 
or believe one syllable of the Gospel : and the same, at least, may 
be affirmed of the fleet. The consequences of all which, upon the 
actions of men, are equdly manifest. They never go about, as in 
former times, to hide or palliate their vices ; but expose them free* 
ly to view, like any other common occurrences of life, without the 
least reproach from the world or themselves. For instance, any 
man will tell you, he intends to be dxun1l» this evening, or was so 
last night, with as little ceremony or scruple as be would tell yon 
the time of the day. He will let you know that he is going to a 
wench, with as much indifference as he would a piece of public news. 
He will swear, curse, or blaspheme, without the least passion or 
provocation. And although all regard for reputation be not quite 
laid aside in the other sex, it is, however, at so low an ebb, that 
Tery few among them seem to think virtue and conduct of any ne- 
cessity for preserving it. If this be not so, how comes it to pass 
that women of tainted reputations find the same countenance and 
reception in all public places, with those of the nicest virtue, who 
pay and receive visits from them, without any manner of scruple? 
Which proceeding, as it is not very old among us, so I take it to be 
of most pernicious consequence. It looks like a sort of compound- 
ing between virtue and vice ; as if a woman were allowed to be vi- 
cious, provided she be not profligate ; as if there was a certain pomt 
wh«« gallantry ends, and inlamy begins | or that an hundred cri- 
minal amours were not as pardonable as half a score*— ^S^vi/k on IA« 
Advancement ofReU^ion, 



CHAP. XXII. 

OF THE NEAT STYLE. 

' Neatness of style implies a certain degree of or« 
tiament. Its ornaments however are not of the most 
showy or brilliant kind, but such as are easily attained. 
A writer who employs this kind of style, considers the 
beauties of language as an object worthy of attention. 
He is careful in the choice of his words, and endea- 
vours to arrange them with propriety and elegance ; 
but he seldom attempts any bold flight of eloquence. 
His sentences are free from the incumbrance of super- 
fluous words ; they are of a moderate length, and ra- 
ther inclining to brevity than to a swelling structure ; 
they generally close with propriety, and are unincum- 
bered with long tails. His cadence is varied, but not of 
the studied musical kind. Such figures as he employs, 
4re short and correct, rather than bold and glowing. 
'. This style may perhaps be adopted by an author 
of superior genius ; but it is not unattainable by one 
of no uncommon capacity. Any writer of ordinary 
attainments may acquire it, by carefully attending to 
th^ rules of rhetoric, and to the practice of writers of 
established reputation. It is a mode of writing that 
never becomes disagreeable. It imprints a character 
pf moderate elevation on our composition, and displays 
a decent degree of ornament, which is - not incompa* 
tible with any subject whatever. A familiar letter, or 
a law paper, may be written with neatness ; and a ser- 
mon, or philosophical treatise, in a neat style, will be 
read with pleasure. 
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The writings of Berkeley^ Middleton, Blackstone, 
and Smith, appear ta me to exfaH)it models of this 
species of style.. From the last of these authors I 
shall endeavour to select an apposite passage. 

' We sympathize even with the dead, and overlooking v^atia of 
real importance in their situation, that awful futurity which* awaita 
them, we are chiefly affected hy those circumstances which strike 
our senses, but can have no influence upon their happiness* It la 
miserable, we think, to be deprived of the light of the sun ; to be 
shut out fipom life and conversation ; to be laid in the cold grave a 
prey tO' corruption and the reptiles of the earth ; ta be no more 
thought of in this worlds but to be obliterated in a little time from 
the affections and almost from the memory of their dearest iziends 
and relations. Surely, we imagine, we can never fee! too mucli 
for those who have sufbredl so dreadful a calamity.^ The tribute of 
our fellew-feelinga soeoM doubly dUa to tbem now when tfae^r are 
in danger of being forgot by every body ; and> by the vain honouis 
which we pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our own ml8er]Ea 
artificially to keep alive oinr melancholy remembrance of their mis. 
jfbrtune. That our sympathy can afford them no consolation, seems 
to be an addition to their calamity; and to think that all tve can do 
is unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other distress, the regret, 
the love, and the lamentations of their friends, can yield no comfort 
to them, serves only to exasperate our sense of their misery. The 
happiness of the dead, however, most assuredly is aifeeted by Bone 
of these circumstances ; nor is it the thought of these things whieh 
can ever, disturb the profotind security of their repose. The idea of 
that dreary and endless melandioly which the fsincy naturalfy 
aseribes to their cendtdon^ arises altogether from our joining to the 
change wliich has been produced upon them, our own consciousBeav 
of that change, from our putting ourselves in their situation, and 
from our lodging, if I maybe allowed to say so, oucown living souls 
in Aeir inaninmeed bodies^ and thence conceiving what would be 
Q«r emotions in this easst It is from this veiy illusion of the !■&«> 
gination, that the foresight of our own. dissolutioo is so terrible to 
us, and that the idea of those circumstances, which undouhtedlj 
can give us no pain when we are dead, makes us miserable while 
we are Blive.-~^ffii/AV Tfieory qf'Mond SenHmentt* 
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OF TH£ GBACEFUL STYLE» 

NoTwiTHST ANBiKC thepowerftil effsct which gicace* 
fill eompoffltion produces upon the mind, it is dijBScuIt 
t» reduce it to a definition. Where language doea 
not supply us with proper words to express the idear 
of die mind, we can only convey our sentiments in 
figurative terms ; a defect which necessaiily introduces 
some obscurity. 

' Grace, in writing may be compared to that easy air 
which so remarkably distinguishes persons of a genteel 
and I^cal cast.^ It consists not only in the particu- 
lar beauty of single parts, but in the general symme- 
try and construction, of the. whole. An author may 
be just in his sentiments, lively in his figures, and 
dear in his expression, yet at the same time may. be 
wholly a> stranger to graceM composition. The seveu 
ral members of a discourse must be so agreeably 
waited as mutually to reflect beauty upon each other ; 
their arrangement must be so happily disposed as not 
to admit of the least interposition without manifest 

* «^ Do not take rae for a disciple of Loid Chesterfield, nor in)a» 
pne tbat I mean to erect grace into a capital iogredieot of wnCiDg 
•^ut I do believe that it is a perfume that will preserve from pu- 
trefaction ; and is distinct even from style, which regards expresnon ; 
grace I think belongs to mamier. It in from the charm of grace 
that I believe some authors, not in your &vour, obtained part of 
their renown." (Walpoliana, voi. i. p. 48.) This passage I quote 
from a lettCf which the earl of Orford appears to have addressed to 
Mr. Fuikerton, one of the* most ungraceful of all writers. 
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and sometimes deseends too muoh tor the kngini^ rf 
conversatioB ; yet if his language had been less icEb- 
matical, it might have lost somewhat of it» gmuiiie 
.Anglici«n.* What he attempted^ he performed ; he is 
never feeble, and he did not wish to be energltick; be 
is never rajnd, and he never stagnates. His sentences 
have neither studied amplitude, nor aliected brevitj: 
his periods, thoii^ not cBligently rounded, are voluUe 
and easy .*"•(• 

Dryden, Pope, and Atterbury, are reckoned anroag 
the number of graceful writers ; and to these we mi^ 
likewise add the names of Melmoth and Hume. As 
a polite writer, Mr. Hume appears to great advan- 
tage in some of his essays ; | and his History of 
England, whatever may be thought of its mirtter or 
spirit, is written with consummate art. His stjrte is 
often possessed of uncommon grace and suavity. It 
must however be acknowledged, that he sometimes 



* This appears to be a tnrism. The remark, when duly analyzed, 
seems to amount to this :.*if his language had been ]«88 idiomatical, 
k would liave been less idiomatical. 

f Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. li. p. 429. 

f Dr. Aikln, speaking of the style of philosophical writings, makes 
the following observations. <' Great precision in the use of \^'ords, 
clear arrangement of all the members of a sentence, closcnesa of 
method, strength and conciseness of expression, without harshness 
or obscurity, are essential to pei*fection in this department of writ- 
ing ; and if somewhat of the grace and amenity of language be add- 
.ed, which is not incompatible with the other requisites, the efleet of 
conviction may be promoted, by leading on the reader pleasimtiy 
through a topic perhaps naturally dry and unalluring. I conoeive 
Cicero and Hume to be examples of this union of every useful and 
agreeable quality in discussions purely philosophical. (Letters to his 
Son, vol. iL p. 59.) 
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adopts French idioms ; a fault wbicb was undoubtedly 
owing to his long residence on the continents 

The prose compositions of Dr. Beattie are often dis- 
tinguished hy a degree of chaste ornament, not unwor- 
thy of «fte author of the Minstrel ; they are indeed 
distinguished by uncommon grace and elegance. His 
epistolary correspondence, interspersed in. the late Sir 
William F(»*bes^8 Account of his Life and Writings, 
evinces a peculiar felicity of style. Mr. Cowper, in 
one of his letters, mentions him in terms of the warmest 
comitieiidation. ^' I thanked you in my last for Joh]i» 
son, I now thank you with more emphasis for Beattie, 
the most agreeable and amiable writer I ever met with ; 
the only author I have seen whose critic^ and philo^ 
sophical researches are diversified and embelUshed by 
^ poetical imagination, that makes even the driest sub^ 
ject, and the leanest, a feast for an epicure in books. 
He is so much at his ease too-, that his own character 
appears in every page, and, which is very rare, we see 
not only the writer, but the man ; and that man so 
gentle, so well tempered, so happy in his religion, and 
so humane in his philosophy, that it is necessary to 
love him if one has any sense of what is lovely.*"* 

Of a Ught and graceful style we discover many exr 
amples in the writings of the late earl of Orford, bet- 
ter known by the name of Horace Walpole. It is 
very rare to find so much talent united to so much 
fiivolity. His epistolary composition exhibits a pe- 
culiar air of ease and pleasantry ; and if we could co- 
yest ourselves of the idea that we are reading the effu- 

• Hayley*s Life of Cowper, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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^ions.bf a heartless coxcomb, his hitets tni^lrbe read 
with a high degree of pleasure. 

- In. the writings of Mr. Harris I own myself unable 
to perceive those Platonic graces for whidb they have 
been so highly extolled by Dr. Knox.* ^ Htis style 
seems. for the most part to be quite the reverse of 
graceAil. His combination, of words i0 often harsh 
and disagceeable ; and on many occasions, he em- 
ploys Greek rather than English idioms* 
. In exhibiting an example of the graceful style^ I 
diall have recourse to the worka of Mr. Melmoth< 

' ^ I eonsixler a g;enerou8 mind as the nol>lest work of the creation, 
and am persuaded, wherever it resides, no real merit can be want- 
ing. It iSfpertiaps, the most siii^ular of all the moral endowments; 
I am sure at least, it is often imputed wliere it cannot justly be 
claimed. The meanest self-love, under some refined disguise, fre- 
quently passes upon common observers :for this god-like principle ; 
and I have. known many a popular actigsn attributed td.tbia inotive* 
when it flowed from no higher a source than tlie suggestions of con- 
cealed vanity. Good-nature, as it hath many features in common 
with this virtue, is usually mistaken for it : the former, however, is 
but the effect, possibly, of a happy disposition of the animal 8true« 
tare, or, as Dryden somewhere calls it, of a certain ^< miikiness o£ 
blood r* whereas the latter is seated in the mind, and can never sub-' 
sist where good sense and enlarged sentiments have no existence. 
It is entirely founded, indeed, upon justness of thought, which 
perhaps is the reason this virtue is so little the characteristic of 
mankind in general. A man whose mind is warped by the selfish, 
passions, or contracted by the narrow prejudices of sects or parties^ 
if he does not want honesty, must undoubtedly want understanding.' 
The same clouds that darken his intellectual views, obstruct bis mo-' 
ra) ones ; and his generosity is extremely circumscribed, because 
his reason is exceedingly limited. — True generosity rises above the 
ordinary rules of social conduct, and flows with much too full a 
stream to be comprehended within the precise marks of formal preV 

f J^iox's Ejisays, vol. iii. p. '40. . • 



xeptsw . It is a yigOEaus-priaciple if. Ui^ ^oiU, ^^UM opensrimd ex- 
pands all her virtues far beyond those which are on|y the forced and 
unnatural productions of a tinaid obedience. The man who' is in- 
^fluenced singly by motives of tlie latter kind, aims no higher than at 
je»xt»in authoritative stapdards i without even attevptiiH? to reach 
^ose glorious elevations, which constitute the only true heroism- of 
the social character. Religion, without this sovereign principle, de- 
generates into a slavish fear, and wisdom into a specious cunniifg ; 
learning is but Ihe avarice of the mind, and wit its more pleasing 
J^d of madness. In a word, generosity sanctifies every passion, 
,^md adds grace to eveiy acquisition of the soul; and if it does not 
l)ecessarily include, at least it reflects a lustre upon the whole circle 
"of moral and intellectual qualities. — Mclmoth^t Letters of Fitzothorne, 
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OF THE FLORID STYLE, 



QtJiNTiLiAN regards it as a favourable presage in 
juvenile writers, that their compositions display a re- 
dundancy of fancy. * We must however beware of 
mistaking pomp of expression for luxuriance of imagi- 



4 

* '* Audeat hsec setas plura, et inveniat, et inventis gaudeat, sint 
lic^* ilia non satis interim sicca et severa. Facile remedium est 
ubertatis ;^terilia nullo labore yincuntur. Ilia mihi in pueria na» 
tura mii^imum spei dederit, in qua Jngenium judicio praesumitur* 
Materiam esse primum volo vel abundantiorem, atque ultra quam 
oporteat fusam. Multum inde decoquent anni, multum ratio lima- 
trit, aliquid Velut usu ipso deteretur, sit modo unde ezcidi possit, et 
quod ex9culpi : erit autera, si non ab initio tenuem nimium laminam 
duxerimiu)^ et quam cielatura altior rumpat. Quod me de his »ta- 
tibus sentire minus mirabitur, qui apud Ciceronem legerit, Voloenirn 
se efferat in adolescente fecunditas.** (Quintilian. de Institut. Orator. 
lib. iL cap. w* p. 273. edit. Spalding.) 
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nation. The former is of easy access, but the latlerii 
more rarely to be attained. It is in the power of eyeiy 
one to load his style with . high-sounding words and 
phrases ; but to embellish a discourse with the g^0«^ 
ing colours of fancy, requires the aid of luventive 
genius. 

A certain degree of chaste omament can never be 
unseasonable ; though gaudy and meretricious on]»- 
ments are always disgusting. The over florid style 
therefore cannot be agreeable to a reader of taste. Al- 
though it may be allowed to youth in their first essays, 
it must not receive the same indulgence when employ- 
ed by writers of maturer years. We may reasonably 
expect, that judgment, as it ripens, should chasten 
imagination, and reject as juvenile all such ornaments 
as are redundant or unsuitable. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than that tinsel splendour of language 
which some writers perpetually affect It were wdl if 
this could be ascribed to the overflowings of a rich ima- 
gination; for, in that case, we should at least find 
somediing to amuse our fancy, if we found nothing to 
instruct our understanding. But it is luxuriancy of 
words, not of thought, that is exhibited by these 
frothy writers : we see a laboured attempt to rise to a 
splendour of composition, of which they have fbimed 
some kind of loose idea ; but not possessing sufficient 
l^trength of genius to attain the desired object, they 
endeavour to supply the defect by the use of poetical 
words, cold exclamations, and commonplace fig^ures. 
While they are so soUcitous about every thing which 
has the appearance of pomp and magnificence, it has 
escaped these writers that sobriety in ornament is one 
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great sM^efr fer itoidmBg itplettdng; and that, with- 
^ttla-fbui^atioEi of good sense and sdid thought, the 
meet florid slyle is but a duldish impafiitaon on the 
fvkbe. The puUic however is but too apt to be 
daaaled I^ a &Ise lustre* I cannot hdtp thin]qng^ 
that it reflects more humour on the idigums and bene- 
Tolent disposition of the present age, than on the cob> 
rectness of its taste, that the works of Mr. Hervey 
hare been so generally admired. The pious and be- 
nevolent heart which is always displayed in them, and 
the lively fancy which appears on some occasions, 
justly merit applause ; but the perpetual glitter of ex- 
pression, the swoln imagery, and strained description, 
with which they abound, are ornaments of a false 
kind. The following passage may be produced as a 
speeimen. 

. It vnB early in a snmnier mornmg, when the air was cdoI^ the 
earth raoiat) the whole face of the creation fresh and gay. The 
noisy world was scarce awake. Business had not quite shook off 
his sound sleep, and Riot had but just reclined his giddy head. All 
was serene; all was stiil ; every thing tended to inspire tranquillity 
of mind, and invite to serious thought. — ^Only the wakeful lark had 
left her nest, and was mounting on high, to salute the opening day. 
Elevated in air, she seemed to call the laborious husbandman to his 
toil, and her fellow-songsters to their notes. — Earliest of birds, said 
I, oompanion of the dawn, may I always rise at thy voice I rise to 
tkier the matin-song, and adore that beneficent Being, ^^ whomaketh 
the outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice.'*— -Uow charm- 
ing to rove abroad, at this sweet hour of prime ! to enjoy the calm 
of nature, to tread the dewy lawns, and taste the unrifled freshness 
of the air I^The greyness of the dawn decays gradually. Abun- 
dance of ruddy streaks tinge the fleeces of the firmament ; 'till, at 
length, the dappled aspect of the East is lost in one ardent and 
boundless blush. — Is it the surmise of imagination, or do the 
Skies really redden with shame, to see so many supinely stretched 
on their drowsy pillows? — HerveyU Refiecltom. on a Flower-Garden* 
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• There is a certain disgree of eli^aticmta tvMcb prose 
may be permitted to rise. Its devation howev^ 
must not be perpetual; when the writmr affects im- 
varied magnificencey it is probable that his ^read^ 
will at I^igth be seized with satiety. Ornament loses 
its effect wh^i every page is crowded with embellish* 
meats. 



CHAP. XXV. 

* OP THE SIMPLE AND THE AFFECTED STYLE. 

- Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very fte- 
quently used ; but, like other critical terms, it is iyften 
used in a veiy loose aaid vague manner. This drcum- 
stance has chiefly arisen from the variety of meanings 
attached to the word. It will therefore be necessary to 
distinguish these different significations, and to show 
in what sense the term is properly applicable to style. 
We may remark four different acceptations of which it 
|s susceptible. 

The first is simplici^ of composition, as opposed to 
a great variety of parts. This is the simplicity of plan 
in dramatic or epic poetry, as distinguished from double 
plots, and crowded incidents. Thus we term the plan 
of Homers Douglas simple, and that of Dryden'^s Sp^ 
nish Friar complicated ; we speak of the simplicity 
of Homer'^s Iliad, in opposition to the digressions of 
JLucan's Pharsali^. In this sense, simplicity is thQ 
same with unity. 
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.:%rii^ijeeond- sense i^ ^mplieUyi^ diought, as op. 
]^os^ to refinement. Simple thoughts are what arise 
$9turaUy» what the subjisct or the occasion suggests 
^soughty and what, when once su^ested, ace easily 
apprehended. Refinement in writing expresses a less 
natural and obvious train of thought, which it requires 
a peculiar b6nt of genius to pursue. Thus we say^ 
that Parnell and Groldsmith exhibit greater simplicity. 
q( thought' than Donne and Cowley ; Cicero'^s thoughts 
on moral subjects are natural, Seneca^s too refined and 
fer-'fetched. ]n these two senses of simplicity, whjen. 
it: ^ opposed either to variety of parts^ or to refine- 
ment of thought, it bears no proper relation to style* 
, In .the third place, simplicity stands^ opposed to su- 
perfluous Ornament, or pomp of language. Thus. Jor- 
tin is termed a simple, and Gibbon a florid writer. In. 
this sense, the simple coincides with the plain or with: 
the' neat style, whkh, as it has already been treate<L 
of, requires no further iUustration. 
, To the term simplicity there is also another signifi-. 
cation attached: this does not refer to the degree of 
o.mament employed, so much as to the easy and na-; 
tural manner in which our language expresses our 
thoughts. In this sense, simplicity is compatible 
with the highest ornament ; it stands opposed, hot to^ 
oamaiment^ but to affectatiim. Thus Homer possesses, 
this kind of simplicity in the greatest perfection ; and^ 
yet no poet has more ornament and beauty. 

A writer of simplicity expresses himself in a manner 
which every one thinks easy to be attained. There are- 
no marks of art in his expression ; it seems the very 
language of nature i we see in the style, not the writer 
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and Mb labour, but the man in big own nataral diarae- 
ter. He mi^ be rich in his expression ; he may ayail 
himself of the beauties of figurative language ; stffl 
however every thing seems to flow from him witbonl 
eSort ; and he appears to write in this manner, not 
because he has studied it, but because it is most nstn* 
ral to him. Yet it must not be imagined that a style 
of this kind is to be attained without study.* To con- 
ceal its own efforts, is said to be the perfection of art : 
and when we find an author^s style characterized by a 
beautiful simplicity, we may conclude that thb is tlie 
efiect of natural ingenuity, aided by an assiduous at- 
tention to the rules of composition. Some writers have 
recommended, not merely simf^ci^, but even a cer- 
tain negligence of style, more particularly in familiar 
compositions; but I entirely agree with a learned Span- 
iard, Don Oregorio Mayans, that alljiough negligence 
may be pardoned, it is by no means to be praised-|- 

Reading an author of simplicity, is. like maintttnii^ 
familiar conversation with a person of distincdmi, who 
lays open his sentiments without affectation or disguise. 
But a mode of writmg which seems artificial and ela- 



• " Itaque eum qui audiunt," says Cicero, " quamyis ipsi infiuites 
sint, tamen il]o modo confidunt se posse dicere. Nam orationw 
subtilitas imitabUis ilia qiiidem videtur esse ezistiinanti, sed nihil esl 
eaqNerienti minus." (Orator, cap» zxiiL) 

t *' Non tamen adsentior Symmacbo prsBcipienti in (amiliaribns 
scriptis negligentiam quarodam debere nos imitari ; et multo minus 
Ennodio, qui ab eo edoctus ait, legem ette in epietoiit negMgemUmmm 
Istae sunt voce» excnsationem pnqMuauitium negUgentia sua, Qt 
bee illis non solum condonetur, sed et laudi yertatur, tamquam es 
arte profecta* At ego negligentiam, si alicubi reperio, fiicile condo- 
no, sed minime laudo.*' (Majansii Epistolarum libri 0ez, pcC) 
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bomte) faae alwap lius disadTsntage, that it exhibits an 
autbcMT in form, like a ibmi at court, vhere the splen- 
dour of dress, and the ceremonial of bdiayiour^ eon* 
eeal those peculiarities which distinguish one person 
ham another. 

The ancients are more remarkable for simplid^ 
than the modems, and the reason is obvious. The for- 
mer wrote from the dictates of natural genius, and did 
not endeavour to model their own compositions accord- 
ing to those of others. When an author makes this 
attempt, he is always in danger of deviating into affeCi* 
tation. The more early Greek writers had no propoc 
mod^ to imitate ; and accordingly they surpass those 
of every other learned nation in point of beautiful sim- 
plieity. This quality is highly conspicuous in the 
imtings of Homer, Hesiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon. Rome can also boast of 
several writers of dus description ; particularly Te- 
waoe, Lucretius, and Caesar. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Knight that ^^ pexE. 
feetion in taste and style has no sooner been reached 
thm it has- been abandcmed, even by those who not 
only professed the warmest, but felt the sincerest ad*- 
miration for the models which they forsook. The 
style ofVirgil and Horace in poetry, and that of Caesar 
and Cicero in prose, continued to be admired and ap- 
plauded through all the succeeding ages of Roman 
eloquence, as the true standards of taste and eloquence 
in' writing. Yet no one ever attempted to imitate 
them ; though there is no reason to suspect that their 
praises were not perfectly sincere : but all writers seek 
for applause ; and applause is. only to be gained by^ 
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novblty. The style of Cicero and VlrgU was new in 
the Latin language, when they wrote ; but in the age 
of Seneca and Lucan, it was no longer so ; and though 
It still imposed by the stamp of authority, it could not 
even please without it ; so that living writers, whose 
names depended on their works, and not their works 
upon their names, were obliged to seek for other means 
of exciting public attention, and acquiring public ap- 
probation. In the succeeding age the refinements of 
these writers became old and insipid ; and those of 
Statius and Tacitus were successfully employed to gra- 
fify the restless pruriency of innovation. In all other 
ages and countries, where letters have been success- 
fully cultivated, the progression has been nearly the 
same ; and in none more distinctly than in our own : 
from Swift and Addison to Johnson, Burke, and Gib- 
bon, is a transition exactly similar to that from Caesar 
and Cicero to Seneca and Tacitus.'*' * 

In the catalogue of English authors, there are several 
distinguished for a becoming simplidty of manner. 
Although Tillotson cannot be recommended as an ele- 
gant and polished writer, yet his style is remarkably 
simple and unaffected. It has already been observed 



*. Knight's Analytical Ii|qairy into the Principles of Taste^ p» 
427. 2d edit. Lond. 1805, 8vo. — I^onginus, after having quoted some 
quaint conceits from Herodotus, Xenophon, and Plato, subjoins that 
ail these improprieties are to be imputed to the »«i»m>«ar3M, or love 
of novelty, '* with which the writers of this age are almost ftantic'* 
"A^^frm fUrrt rk wrmt irt^rm }$m fttmr Ifi^vtrat rttt kiya turmt^ hik 

«^' ^» yk^ hf^^f T&ymik, r;j;iJ#» &w* alirZ* rdvruf »«1 tk ftmt^k yi^ »iW«h 

^lAif. (LoD|^nus de SubUmttate, $ ▼•) 
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that lie has no pretensioafi to genuine eloquence, if tba^ 
term be understood to include vehemence and strength 
of expression, the beauties of figurative languagcj, anc| 
the correct and harmonious arrangement of sentences* 
His real merit however must not be overlooked. A 
eonstant vein of piety and good sense runs through ail 
Mb works : his manner is earnest and serious ; and so 
much useftd inslaruction is conveyed in a natural style^ 
that his works can never be suffered to fall into disre* 
pute. They will be held in estimation as long as the 
[English language is understood ; not indeed as modelf 
of eloquence, but as the productions of an amiable 
writer whose manner is strongly expressive of his in., 
nate goodness of heart. ^^ There is,'^ says Goldsmith, 
" nothing peculiar to the language of Archbishop Tilr 
lotsoB, but his manner of writing is inimitable ; for onf 
who xeads him wonders why he himself did not thinl^ 
mid speak in that very manner. The tuin of his pe- 
riods is agreeable, though artless ; and every thing he 
says se^ns; to flow spontaneously from inward convicr 
tion."* 

Sir William Temple is also remaricable for simplicity 
of style. In point of ornament and correctness, he rises 
a degree above Tillotson ; though for the latter quality 
he is by no means remarkable. His language is chiefly 
distinguished by its smoothness and iimenity. He not 
infrequently becomes prolix and careless ; yet he seL 
dom fatigues the attention of his reader. No writer 
whatever has stamped upon his style a more lively 
jmpx^ession of hi% own character. In reading his works, 



* Goldsiqitli's Essays, toI. iii. essay 
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we seem engaged in conversation with him ; we be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with him, not merely iw 
ftn author, but as a man. With an auAor of this dia- 
racter we contract a kind of friendship. 

Of the more correct and ornament^ degree of tke 
simple manner, Mr. Addison undoubtedly exhibits the 
most perfect example. In iiguratiYe language he is 
extremely rich, particularly in similes and metsphots ; 
which are so employed as to render his style splendid 
without being gaudy. There is not the least afifecta- 
tion in his manner ; we see no marks of labour, no- 
thing forced or constrained. Great elegance is every- 
where joined with great ease and simplicity. He is, 
in particxdar, distinguished by a character of modes^ 
and politeness, which appears in all his writings. No 
author has a more popular and inrinuating maameae ; 
and his works are also recommended by the great re- 
gard which he constantly shows for virtue and religioii. 

The literary merit of Goldsmith seems to bear some 
analogy to that of Addison. His diction is easy and 
elegant, and at the same time free from every speciei 
of affectation. His language flows frqm him without 
perceptible effort ; yet it is always such as it would 
be difficult to improve. The classical ease ci his 
manner has seldom been equalled. He has exerted 
his talents upon a great variety of subjects ; and en 
whatever subject he happens to write he is always vead 
with pleasiire. Dr. Johnson has very justly charae- 
terized Goldsmith as ^< a man of such variety of 
powers, and such felicity of performance, that he al- 
ways seemed to do best that which he was doing ; a 
man who had the art of being minute without tedi- 
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oosness, and general without confusion ; whose lan- 
guage was copious without exuberance, exact without 
constrant, and easy without weakness.- 

Sterne is generally mentioned as a writer of great 
rimplicity of style ; but his simplicity is not of the 
most graceful and elegant character. Yet his works 
do undoubtedly ftimish examples of a style at once 
rample and ornamented. In support of this assertion, 
I venture to produce the following passage : 

Maria, though not tal], was nevertheless of the first order of fine 
forms. A/fiiction had touched her looks with something that was 
Bcsrce earthly. Still she was feminine : and so much was there 
about her of all that the heart wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, 
tbaty could the traces be ever worn out of her brain, and those of 
Eliza out of mine, she should not only eat of my bread, and drink 
of my cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, and be unto me as a 
daughter. — Adieu, poor luckless maiden ! Imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compassion of a stranger, as he joumeyeth on his way, 
now pours into thy wounds. The being who has twice bruised thee, 
can only bind them up for ever. — Sterne's Sentimental Joumey.f 

Dr. Ferguson'^s History of the Roman Republic 
generally displays an elegant simplicity of style ; and 
his reflections are always those of a man of genius : 
his political speculations are not unworthy of a disci- 
pie of Montesquieu. The style however is not always 



* Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. ii. p. !S91. 

f ^^ What is called sentimental writing,'* says the aarl of Orford, 
«« tiioug^ it be understood to. appeal solely to the heart, may be the 
product of a bad one. One would imagine that Sterne had been a 
man of a very tender heart ; yet I know from indubitable authority, 
that his mother, who kept a school, having run in debt on account 
of an evtravagant daughter, -would have rotted in jail, if the parents 
of her scholars had not raised a subscription for her. Her son had 
too much sentiment to have any feeling. A dead ass was more im- 
portant to him than a livmg mother." (WalpoUana, voL i. p. 133.0 
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correct ; and perhaps it may sometimes 1>e supposed 
to descend beneath the dignity of historical composu 
tion. The excessive ornament of Mr. Gibbon may 
probably have led him to adopt this plainness of ex- 
pression : in many respects indeed these two writers 
form a complete contrast to each other. This work 
of Ferguson exhibits but a small portion of the elo* 
quence which distinguishes his earlier Essay, on the 
History of Civil Society. 

The most conspicuous example which has lately 
been exhibited of a manly simplicity of style, occurs 
in the historical production of Mr. Fox. If the au* 
thor occasionally employs a word or phrase which may 
be considered as somewhat homely or fainiliar, it is 
imdoubtedly to be attributed to his anxiety to avoid 
every appearance of pomp and lafiectation ; and it is 
to be hoped that such a model may have some tenden- 
cy to counteract the seductive examples of Johnso^ 
and Gibbon. He uniformly displays a genuine Eng- 
lish style ; and his thoughts are left to support them- 
selves by their intrinsic dignity. 

Of an author who has rendered bis style much less 
beautiful by want of simplicity, I cannot point out a 
more remarkable instance than the earl of Shaftes- 
bury. It has already been hinted that he is a writer 
in whom some beauties are blended with many defor- 
mities. His language is rich and musical ; but he 
seems to have considered it as beneath the dignity of 
a person of his rank, to speak like the rest of man*- 
kind. Hence he is ever in buskins, and arrayed in 
pomp and magnificence. In every sentence we dis- 
cern evident marks of art and labour : we perceive 

4 
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AOChiig o£ that ease which accompanies theezpressiQii! 
ofm sentiment proceeding warm from the heart. In, 
the use of figures and ornament of every de8crq>tioii,. 
he shows sufficient skill ; but his fcmdness for them. is. 
V^ visible. Having once found a metaphor which 
please^ Bis fancy, he knows not how to lay it aside, 
but often pursues it until it. becomes quite disgusting 
and ridiculous. What appears very surprizing, 
Shaftesbury was a prpfessed admirer of simplicity ; he 
18 always extolling it in the ancients, and at the same 
time censuring the modems for their affectation, and 
rawness of fancy. He possessed a false refinement 
of taste, without any warmth of passion, or vivacity of 
feeling. The coldness of his character led him to 
that artificial and stately manner which appears in: all 
his writings. He seems highly fond of wit and 
raillery ; which he attempts to promote^ but. with v^y 
little success. His wit is always blunt, and bis nuUerji 
stiff and awkward. 

Bishop Berkeley has justly ridiculed this pretended 
rival of Plato,* for his affectation and self-importance. 
In one of his. dialogues, a speaker produces the book 
entitled Jdviee to an AtithoT, and reads a brilliant 
passage &om it in a declamatory tone, adjusting all 
tile pauses as if he had been reciting a poem in blank 
verse. After he has finished his declamation, the. di- 
alogue proceeds in tHe following manner: ^^ Euphrahor, 

* ^« The noble author of the Gharactemtics, our BriHith FkOc, 
88 he has imitated the Grecian well, and happily transformed the 
various beautys of his diction and dramatic composition into the 
English language," &c. (Oeddes's Essay on the Composition of the 
Ancients, p. 139.) 

M 
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kating heard thus &r, cried out : MHbtt I will ytm 
never have done with ymiT poetry ? another time may 
serve : but why should we break off our confereace to 
readaplay? Youaremistakenyitbaapkynorpoeliy^ 
rq>lied A]eiphTon,but afamouflmodem critic moraliziBg 
m prose. You must know thiB great man hath (to uae 
his own words) reveided a grand arcanum to the wodd, 
having instructed mankhwl in what he calk mirronr- 
writing, srifidiscouming pcaetioe, and author psacticey 
and shew'^d ^ l3iat by virtue of an intimate xeoess, we may 
discover a certain duplicity of soul, and divide our«0(f 
kito two parties, or (as he varies the ^brose) practically 
form the dual number.^ In ooaseiiuenoe wheteef he 
has found that a man may argue with himself; and 
not oidy with himself but also with notions, senti- 
ments, and vioes, which by a marvellous prosopopoeia 
he converts into so many ladiea ; and so ooUvcrted, he 
eonfates and confounds tiiem in a cEvine strain. Can 
any thing be finer, bolder, or more sublime ? £npjK. 
It is Very wonderfiiL I thought indeed youhad been 
reading a piece of a tragedy. Is this he who deqpiaetli 
our univertities, and sets up for tt^&xmng the style aad 
taste of the age P Alc. The vary same* Thiis ia the 
admired critic of our times. Nothing can staad die 
test of his oorrect judgment, which Is equally aevaie 
to poets and parsons.^* 

The pinloBophy of Lord Shafteabwy, as well as his 
style, has fi)und its ardent admirers ; and, if we may 
rely on the opinion of Pr. Hutcheson* bis writings wiU 



•«<w^^«>i^^>«w«^— •«**MWi««ai0« 



* Bericeley's Minute Philosopher, disl. ?>, 



he esteemed while any Tcffl^ctioii itemdiiis Among men. * 
There is Bome ^obability however that this prediction 
^rill not be verified. 

From the acootmt which has been given of the no- 
lie author^B taste in composition, it ma j easily be ima- 
ged that he wonld mislead those who blindfy admir- 
ed him. We have one remarkaUe exemplification in 
Dr. Bkckwell of Abecdeen, an author well known for 
fais Life of Homer, Letters on Mjrthology, and Me- 
moirs of the Court of Augustus. He discovers inge- 
nuity and learning ; but is infected with an extrava- 
gant love of the artificial style, and of that parade of 
knguage which distinguishes the Shaftesburean man- 
ner. 

Beside those generfd characters of style which have 
abeady been pointed out, several others might perhaps 
be mentioned. Conceited writers, fi)r instance, disco- 
ver theb spirit so much in then* composition, that it 
imprints on their style a character of pertness ; though 
I confess it is difiicult to determine whether this can 
be classed among the attributes of style, or is rather to 
be ascribed entirely to the thought. But to whatever 
dass it may be referred, all appearances of it ought 
careftilly to be avoided, as a most disgusting blemish 
in writing. 

From the various remarks which have been suggest- 
ed, it may be infened that to determine among all 
these different manners of writing, which is positively 
preferable, is neitJier easy nor necessary. Style is a 



• Hutchedon*s inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and 
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field that admitfi of great latitude. Its qualities in dif*' 
ferent authors may be very difiPerent, and yet in Aem 
all beautiful. Here genius must be allowed to expa« 
tiate, and scope must be left for that particular deler- 
mination which every person receiyes from nature to <me 
manner of expression more than another. Some ge- 
neral qualities indeed there are of such impcnrtance that 
they should always^ in every kind of composition, be 
kept in view ; and some d^ects which we should al- 
ways study to avoid. An ostentatious, a feeble, a 
harsh, or an obsjDure style, for example, can never be 
adopted with propriety; and perspicuity, strength, 
neatness, and simplicity, are beauties which ought al- 
ways to be studied. But with regard to the mixture 
pf all, or the degree of predominancy to be allowed to 
any one of those qualities, in forming our peculiarly 
distinctive manner, no prepise rules can be given ; nor 
can we venture to point out any one modelj as abso-* 
jutely perfect. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE {N THE 

WRITINGS OP ADDISON. 

The preceding remarks on style and its .different 
species, have by no means exhausted the subject, 
though they may very probably have exhausted the 
patience of many readers ; but inst^ of pros^tiQg 
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A^semore general enquirieB, weshal] now proceed to a 
critical analysis of particular passagefi in -the 'writings 
of eminent authors. An analysis of this kind ^nll tend 
further to illustrate the jsubject ; .as it will suggest ob- 
servations which we have not yet had occasion to make, 
and will exhibit in the most practical view, the use of 
those which we have abeady made. In the prosecu- 
tion of thi3 plan, it may be proper to begin with Addi- 
son, who flourished at a period when English style 
had in a great measure assumed the form which it still 
retains. 

As a perfect tmgeij is the noblest production of human nature, 
so It is capal)Ie of giving the mind one of the most delightful and 
tnost improving entertainments. 

This is an excellent introductory sentence : it is clear, 
precise, and simple. The first period of a discourse 
ought always to be t)f a moderate length. The mode 
ho'wever in which the participle ffiving is here employ-^ 
fid, does not possess much dignity ; and affbrdingi 
might perhi^s be substituted with propriety. The 
different tenses of the verb give are often used in a 
manner which approaches to the colloquial or familiar 
a^le. " The Anacreondques therefore of Cowley," 
says Pr. Johnson, ^^ give now all the pleasure which 
they ever gave.^ 

, A virtuous man, says Seneca, struggling with misfortunes, is such 
a spectacle as gods might look upon with pleasure ; and such a 
pleasure it is which one meets with in the representation of a well- 
written tragedjr. 

The first member of this sentence is harsh and dis- 
agreeable. ^^ Such a spectacle as gods might behold 
with, pleasure,"^ seems more harmonious. My present 



bnmneBB is not widi die aalkar^s saakinientfi : it mmf 
not however be improper to obaerye that what he ad^ 
vances in the sentence now quoted, can osiy «ppky to 
those tragedies of which iha chief personi^es are Tirr 
tuous. 

Diversions of this kind wear out of our thoughts every thing tbat 
is mean and little. 

The word diversiona cannot without manifest impro^ 
priety be employed to signify the more solemn amuse* 
ments of the theatre. ^^ Diverswn^ says Dr. Johnr 
son, ^^ seems to be something lighter than amiMementy 
and less forcible than pteasureJ" It has nearly the 
same signification with sport The tragical sports of 
the theatre, would be a strange expression. 

They chedfili and cultivate thtt humanity whieh is the onmaBBl 
of our nature. 

This metaphorical language i$ exceptiomible. TlM 
act of cherishing and the act of cultivating bear no 
kind of analogy to each other; and therefore ought 
not to have been so intimately connected. The subject 
of the former must be possest of animal life ; that of 
the latt» must be inert matter. With what propikty, 
then, can the same object be represented as cheridied 
and cultivated ? 

They soften insolence, sooth affliction, and subdue the mmd to the 
dispensations of Providence. 

This sentence is smooth and elegant. 

It is no wonder, thereftnre. that ia all the polite aattona of Ihf 

world, this part of tiie drama has met with public eucouiagemeut 

This sentence requiies no particular oonaidenitioQ. 
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Hm modern tragedy exc^ that of Oxeeoe and Rome* m tke hi»> 
tricacy and disposition of the &ble ; but, what a Christian writer 
would be ashamed to own, falls infinitely short of it in the moral 
part of the performance. 

It was formerly observed, that in the members of a 
sentence where two objects are either compared or cour 
trasted, some resemblance in the language and con^ 
^traction should be preserved. This rule is violated 
in the above passage. A sUght alteration will, in my 
opinion, improve the sentence : ^^ The modem tragedy 
eKcdbs that of Greece and Rome, in the intricacy and 
disposition of the fable ; but, what a Christian writet 
would be ashamed to own, falls infinitely short of it 
in the purity and beauty of the morality^" 

This I may shew mam at huge hereafter ; and m the mean time* 
that I may contribute something towards the improvement of the 
English tragedy, I shall take notice, in this and in other following pa- 
pers, of some particular parts in it that seem liable to exception. 

This period is arranged with clearness and perspicuity. 
Although in the former part of it that is employed as 
a conjunction, yet it afterwards occurs as a relative 
pronoun. Of this word Addison seems to have been 
remarkaMy fond. — Which, being never employed in 
any other way than as a relative, is more definite in 
its signification than that ; whereas that is a wotd of 
various senses, scnnetimes a demonstrative pronoun, 
often a conjunction.* In some cases we are indeed 



* Here it is necessary to use the common grammatical terms ; 
hat the reader who wishes to trace the genuine origin and character 
of THAT, must consult Home Tooke's Diversions of Purley, part i. 
p. 81, 272. part ii. p. 59. This writer has shown that the word 
^j^nifiea iaken^ asmmedf being merely the past participle of the 
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obliged to use that as a relatiye, in order to avmd the 
ungracefiil repetition of which in ihb same sentence ; 
but when we are under no necessity of this kind, which 
is generally the preferable word. The following re- 
marks on this subject occur in oxie of Cowper'^s letters. 
'* Upon solemn occasions, as in prayer or preaching 
for instance, I would be strictly correct, and upon 
'Stately ones; for instance, were I writing an epic 
poem, I would be so likewise, but not upon familiar 
occasions. God who heareth prayer, is right. Hec- 
tor who saw Patrodus, is right. And the man t?uii 
dresses me every day, is in my mind right also ; be- 
cause the contrary would give an air of stlffiiess and 
pedantry to an expression that in respect of the mattof 
of it, cannot be too negligently made up.^^ 

. Aristotle observes, thiit the iambic verse in the 0reek tongue wu 
the most pxoper for tragedy ; because at the fiame time that it lifted 

— - » t 

Anglo-Saxon verb theattf tkegan, thion* It, originally written hii€Bt 
Tut^ is of a similar origin ; being the past participle of the Anglo- 
Saxon verb hcetan, signifying to name or mention. " It and tha^ 
always refer to some thing or things, person or persons^. /o^m, ot- 
tumcd, or spoken qf before ; such only being the meaning of those 
two words. They may therefore well supply e{ich other*s place : 
as we say indifferently, and with the same meaning, of any action 
mentioned in discourse ; either, it is a good action ; or, that 
is a good action : i. e» tfie taia paction) is a good action ; or, <Ae «#» 
9umed (action) is a good action ; or, the action, received in discourie, 
is a good action.** (Part ii. p. 59.) 

It is deeply to. be regretted that the singular work of this most 
acute and ingenious writer is so diffuse, and in some respects so of. 
jfensive, in its general texture ; that he had not found some other 
vent for his politics and satire, and exhibited his valiiable mi^terial^ 
in a more condensed and classical form. 

* Hayley's l4ife of Oowper, vol. ii. p. 314^ 
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illptfae diseourse fix)m prose, itwastbat which approached uevffer : 
to it <^ii any other kind of verse. 

This sentence contains a great superfluity of word& 
The author^s meaning may be expressed in the foUo^v^ 
ing manner: << Aristotle observes that the iambic 
verse in the Greek tongue was the most proper for tra- 
gedy ; because, while it elevated the discourse a de- 
gree above prose, it approached nearer to it than any 
other kind of verse.'" 

. For, says he, we may observe that men in ordinary discourse 
very often speak iambics, without taking notice of it. We may 
make the same observation of our English blank verse, which often 
efltens into our common discourse, though we do not attend to it, 
and is such a due medium betweea rhyme and prose, that it seems 
wonderfully adapted to tragedy. 

In these sentences we shall find little to commend. 
Taking notice of it^ is. a feeMe and.ungracefiil dose,; 
which might easily have been avoided. I^ the other, 
period the words, ^^ which often enters into our com- 
mon discourse, though we do not attend to it,"" are al- 
together superfluous. They are nothing more than 
the repetition of a circumstance of which we are suflU 
dently apprized, by the application of the remark quot- 
ed in the former sentence. 

I am therefore very much oiSended when I see a play in rhyme y 
which is as 'absurd in Eni^lish, as a tragedy of bem^ete'rs would 
have been in Greek or Latuu 

iThis is a neat period. 

. The solecism is, I think,. still gref^ter io those plays that have 
some scenes in rhyme and some in blank ver«e, which are to be 
looked upon as two several languages ; or where we see some parti- 
cular timiles dignified iiHlh rhyme, at the same tini^ that every 
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thing ahoHt tfaen liea in blaptdt irane. I would not Itewever d«bv 
the poet from concluding his tragedy, or, if be pleases, every act 
of it, with two or three couplets, which may have the same effect 
as an air in the Italian opera aftor a \oag reettat«», and give the 
acslor a graeeAil orltf. 

In the former of these sentences the phrase, ** eveiy 
fhing about them lies in blank verse,^ appears liable 
to exception ; and in the latter the two concln^ng 
members are not properly balanced. 

Besides that we see a diversity of numbers in some parts of the 
old tragedy, in order to hinder the ear from being thred with the 
same continued modulation of voice. 

The conjunction t?Kxt is introduced without any jm^ 
priety : by the insertion of it, this sentence, instead cf 
seeming complete, has rather the appearance of a de- 
tached member. Why, in the present instance^ oU 
should have hwn piefcnred to andeni, it is not eisjr 
to difloover. 

For the same reason I do not dislike the speeches in our English 
tragedy that close with an hemistich, or half verse, notwithstandiQg 
the person ^o speaks after it b^gma a new v«ne, without fiDiqgiip 
the preceding one; nor with afaropt panaea and bieakinga-off in ilie 
middla oi a verse, when they humour any passion that is ezpreaaed 
by it. 

This sentence is devoid of correctness and el^ance. 
To speak after an hemiatichy is certainly a very un- 
couth expression. The latter part of the period hm a 
kind of mutilated appearance : one would be led to 
suspect that / am not displeased with had formerly 
occupied the jdaee olldonai dislike ; and that when 
the author made the correction, he forgot to adjust tfie 
whole of tb^ sentence. ^^ For the same reason I am 
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not displeased witli the speedies m cmr Biig&li tra- 
gedy, &c. nor with abrupt pauses and breaidngs-off in 
the middle of a yersej*^ Sec It would pisrliapa have 
increased the smoothness of the period^ without de^ 
tracting from its significance^ had it been permitted to 
close at the word passion. 

Snoe I am upon this subject, I must observe tbttt our Euglidi 
poets have succeeded much better m the style, than fai thef sentiments 
of their tragedies. 

Since I am upon this subject j I must observe thaf"^ 
These words, introduced without anj apparent neces- 
sity, occasion a slight ambiguity. WhUe they seem 
to refer to what was stated in the last sentence, they 
may also refer to the general subject ^of which the au- 
thor is treating. 

IMr laqguage is itif often noble an^ sonorous, but the sens^ 
eltiiei yeiy trifling or very common. 

This sentence is perhaps capable of being impiovcil i 
*^ Their language isk often noble and sonorous^ while 
the sense is either very triflifig ev Tecy oommon.^ 



On tiW eontravy, ift th& ancient tsagedies* and indeed in those 
•I Cornoille and Badne, though the esBpressions aro Yetj great, it is 
the thought that bears them up and swells them. For my own part^ 
f prefer a noUe seatiroeBt that is depressed with homely language, 
infinitely before a vulgar one that is blown up with all the soond 
and energy of expression. 

6^90^ is an epithet which critics do not commonly ap- 
ply to expressions. The metaphorical langui^e which 
occurs at the condusibn of thi» passage, is swnewhat 
ludiorous: an object may be blown up with wind, but 
ai^^ec vijkh aouad. 
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. .'WhfitUier tbis 4efect iii, ou^ tragedies may vise from want < oi. 
ge^ina* knowleclge, or experience in the writers, or from their com^ 
piiance with the vicious taste of their readers, who are better judges 
Of the language than of the sentiments, and eonaequentJy reKsh the 
One mbre than the other, I cannot detenoine. -Biit I-beliere it migbt 
rectify the conduct both of the one and of the other, if the writer 
laid down the whole contexture of his dialogue in plain English, be- 
fore he turned it uito blank verse ; and if the reader, after tlie peru- 
sal of a scene, would consider the naked thought of every, speech in 
it, when divested of all its tragic ornaments : by this means, without 
being imposed upon by words, we may judge impartially of the 
thought, and consider whether it be natural or great enough for the 
person that utters it, whether it deserves to shine in sueh a blaze 
of eloquence, or shew itself in such a variety of lights as are generally 
made use of by the writers of our English tragedy. 

A great variety of circumstances is here ihtrodueed 
with accuracy and precision. In the second sentence 
we find means employed as a noun of the singular 
number ; a usage which Johnson and Lowth* do not 
Explicitly approve. On the other hand, Campbell f 
and Priestley I contend for its propriety ; and thdr 
opinion is supported by the authority of Addison, Pope^ 
Robertson, Goldslnith, and many other writers of emi- 
nence.§ It is certainly more agreeable to the general 
analogy, of the English language, as well as to the ety- 

* Lowth's Short Introduction to English Orammar, p. 19. IjooiL 
17(52, 8vo. 

f CampbeH's Philosophy of Rhetoric, rol. i. p. 862. edit Sdinbft 
1S08, 2 vols. 8vo. 

I Priestley's Rudiments of English Grammar, p. 6i. Sd edit. 
liond. 1772, 8vo. 

§ Many other instances are to be found of awkward corabinationa 
of the indefinite article with nouns of a plural fonn. The rabaequc m 
passage occurs in Gibbon*s Histpry ; " When he reluctantly ac- 
cepted the purple, he was above fourscore years old ; a last and 
valuable remains of the happy age of the Ahtonines.** There is nd 
r^ "uch a phrase as this, as its place could have hem 
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mology of the word, to vary it in the siiigulsr and die 
plural form ; but our ears are too much habituated to 
the common practice, to reliah the phrases ^ by this 
mewa^ << by that meaoT 

I must in the next place observe, that when our thoughts are 
great and just, they are often obscured by the sounding phrases, hard 
metaphors, and forced expressions in which they are clothed. 
Shakspeare is often very fiiulty in this particular. 

This passage appears unexceptionable. 

There is a fine observation in Aristotle to this purpose, whicb I 
have never seen quoted. 

Here the relative pronoun which refers grammatically 
to purpose, and not, as the sense of the passage re- 
quires, to observation. This defect might have been 
remedied by the following arrangement : ^< To this 
purpose there is a fine observation in Aristotle> which 
I have never seen quoted.'' 

The expression, says he» ought to be very much labouied in the 
unactive parts of the fkble, as in descriptions, similitudes, narrations^ 
and the like ; in which the opinions, manners, and passimis of men 
are not represented; for these (namely the opinions, manners, and 
passions) are apt to be obscured by pompous phrases and elabo* 
rate expressions. Horace, who copied most of his opinions aftar 
Aristotle, seems to have had his eye on the foregoing rule, in the 
foUowing verses : 

£t tragicus plerumqoe dolet sermone pedestri s 
Telephus et Peleus, &c. 

wen supplied by reUque at remnamU In the hite ]>r« Warner's 
tnmslation of Isia's fiacetious work, we meet with this passage : 
'' Motionless did our Gerund always stand, with his foce reverently 
towards the altar, and iiis eyes nailed on sfi JStop^t Fables in his 
hand." (Hist, of Friar Gerund, vol. L p. 341.) Nor is the trans.1 
lator led to this colloquial barbarism by a wish to imitate the on- 
gioal, which stands thus : «« con los egos clavidos en las Fabnlas de 
Esopo.** 
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NotUi^ can be more awkwaid thaa the pareiitliefli» 
wliich is here introduced. The last period would p^- 
hmpB be rendeied more oonect by mibstitatiBg in oofft- 
posing the foUawing verses^ uiiftead of tit thefoUowm^. 
fiersea. 

Among OUT modem English poets, there ia none who was better 
torned for tragedy than Lee, if instead of favouring the impetnosi^ 
of his genius, he had restndned it, and kept it within its proper 
bounds. 

The whole sentence ^scovers a confusion of ideas. 
We are first told that Lee actually possessed a geniu« 
equal to that of any of our modem tragic poets ; though 
it is afterwards insinuated that he only would hare 
poasesaed it, provided he had restrained it within due 
bounds. If a poet is naturaQy ttimed for tragedy, he 
certainly must possess that turuj whether he subject 
hiff genius to the control of judgment, or allow it to 
produce such instances of extravagance as are to be 
found in the works of Lee. 

His thoughts are wonderftiUy suited to tragedf, but fteqiient)]r 
lost in such a cloud of words, that it is hard to see the beautjr off 
them : tilers is sn inftiite fire in his wmfcs, but so invohed in 
molce, that H does not appear m half itshistre^ He fre^ent)]^ sne« 
oeeds in the passionate parts of the tragedy, but more paitieuiBflf 
where he fllacinns hiv eflbrts, and eases the styie of those epithets 
and metaphors, in which be so much abounds. What can be more 
natural, more soft, or more passionate, than that line in Statin's 
sp eech , whereshe describee the cfaanns of Alesmder^s c onvei s a tigB f 

Then he would talk — Oood gods ! how he would talk ! 

The author has here expressed his sentiments with f^ 
licity. The language is correct and polished ; and 
though abounding in metaphor, it ia firee^ from affecdh 
tbn or impropriety, > . 
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That iiiiex]Mcted break ia^ie llae» and tnnuii^ the desoriptMni 
of his manner of talking, into an admiration of it, is inexpressibly 
beaut^il, and wonderfully suited to the fond character of th« 
INMMiii tint speaks ic> 

As the words fconderfully suited occur in a sentence 
not far distant from this, they ought not to have been 
80 soon repeated. The period might have closed thus .: 
^* and finely adapted to the fond character of the per- 
son by whom it ia spoken.^ This arrangement would 
xeinoTe the intrusive partide it ttom the station whieh 
it occupies. 

Tkere is a simplicity in the woids^ that ontshiiKs the utmost 
pride of expresstoik 

This sent^[ioe possesses conrideraUe beauty* 

Otway has followed nature in tiie laaguage of his tragedy, and 
tbnefore shines in the posstonate parts, more than any of oar £kig« 
liih poets. 

The verb shines is placed too near its compound out- 
shines. 



Am there is something fiuniliar and domestic in the fiibla of 
tmgedy, more tlian in those of any other poet, he has little pomp, 
hut great force in his expressions. For which reason, though he has 
admirably succeeded in the tender and melting part of his tragedieSi 
he sometimes fiills into too great a &miUarity of phrase in those 
portB, which, by Aristotle's tule, ought to have been raised and sup- 
ported by the dignity of eipression. 

Of the four sentences last quoted, three conclude with 
the substantive ed^essum either in its singular or its 
plujral form. 

It has been obeenred by others, that this poet has founded hit 
tragedy of Venke Preterved on so wrong a plot, that the greatest 
ebaiacters in it are those of rebels and traitors. 



9H 
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The word chatticter, when applied in this manner, 
denotes some person together with the assemblage of 
his qualities. It is improper to say *^ the greatest per> 
sons are the persona of rebels and traitors ;^ an ex^ 
pression to which that contained in the conclusion of 
the above passage is equivalent. The words those of 
should have been omitted. 

Had the hero of his play discovered the sal^e good qualities in 
the defence of his countryi that he shewed for its ruin and'<ubyer8ion» 
the audience could not enough pity and admire him : but as, he is 
now represented, we can only say of hun, what the Homan histo- 
rian says of Catiline, that his fiUl would have been glorious (Hpro 
patria tic coHciditsetJ had he so fiillen in the serviqe of his country** 

This, though an agreeable sentenoe, is not free from 
&ult3. The author speaju of the good qualities which 
the hero of Venice I^reserved shows for the ruin of his 
country ; but this is certainly an attempt in which 
^ood qualities were never exhibited. In this passage 
the words ruin and subversion are both used, though 
they do not serve to mark any different shades in 
th(B idea. 



• Spectator, No.' 89. 
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CRITICAL EXASIINATION OF A PASSAGE IN. . 
THE WBITINGS OF SWIFT. 



The players Iiaving now almost done witb the comedy called th^ 
Beggar** Opera for the season ;. it may be no unpleasant specnlatiQii 
to reflect aitttle upon this dramatic piece, so singular in the.8id>jec^ 
and manner, so much an original, and which hath frequently give4 
so very agreeable an entelrtainment* 

Tliis introductoiy sentence is not entitled to mucb 
commendation. The players having rww eUmostdam 
tmth the comedy, is a phrase not altogether free from 
.vulgarity. 

AlUiough an evil taste be very apt to prevail, both here and i^ 
London^ yet there is « point which whoever can rightly touc^,-wjfl 
never foil of pleasing a very great majority ; so great, that the dis« 
•liken out of dalness or afi^tation, win he silent, and forced to foil 
in with the herd : the point I mean, is what we call humour ; wbieb, 
in its perfection, Is allowed to be much preferable to wit ; if it be 
not rather the most useful and agreeable species of it. 

This sentence, though sufficiently perspicuous, is cer- 
tamly devoid of elegance. There is a point tvhich 
whoever can rightly touch, is uncouth phraseology. 

• 

I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word is peculiar, to 
•our ^glish tongue ; but I difier from him in opinion,' that the thiikg 
.itself is peculiar to the English nation ; because the contrary may 
be ibund in many Spanish, Italian, and French productions, 4md 
particularly, whoever hath a taste fbr true humour, will find a* 
hundred instances of it, in those volumes printed in France, unde^ 
the name of Le Tfteatre Itaiien ; to say nothing of Kabelais, Cer->^^ 
•YAQtea^ and owDy-otheiii . . . . 
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The word to which the author refers in the beginning 
of thii sentence, is humour ; though, as he had men- 
tioned wit at the close of the last, a slight degree of 
ambiguity is introduced. It would be more perspicu- 
ous to say, ^* the word humour is peculiar to oitr 
English tongue ;^ and in tins clause, the seems more 
proper than our. This sentence is but unskilfully 
ooostructed. The member hy which it is dosed, fol- 
lows with a very haltingpace. I diall venture to sug- 
gest a few alterations : " I agree with Sir Williaro 
Temple, that the word humour is peculiar to the Eng- 
lish tongue ; but I differ firom him in the opinion, that 
the tilent which it denotes, is peculiar to the Ei^Hsh 
nation. We discover abundant proofs of the c on trary 
in many Spanish, Italian, and French productions ; 
ftnd whoever hath a taste for true humour, wiB find an 
hundred instances of it^ in those volumes i»inted in 
France under the title of Le Theatre ItaUenT* 

Now I take the eomedy, or fiuicey (or whatever nane the critiw 
wiU allow it) called the Beggar* t Of€m^ to .excel in this article of 
bmnour ; and upon that merit to have met with auch pvodisiioas 
sncceBSt hoth here and in Kangkmd. 

Thia aentenoe ia very deficient in elegance. 



As to poetry, eloquenoe, and mondc^ wfaidt mt aiid Do 
moat power over the minds of men f it is cert^ that very few b^ve 
a taste or judgment of the excellencies of the two former ; and if a 
man aoeceed in either, it is upon the aufliofity of tiioae few judges, 
that lend their taste to the bulk of readers, who haife none of their 
own. I am told, there are aa few good judges in muaiok; and that 
aniOBg those who crowd the open% nine ia ten go thtlier manly 
outoCcanostty^ frshioB, oraffectadosu 

This paragraph suggests no material observation. 

3u|; a taste for humour is in some qeaeur^ a4l4^ to th^ ve^ 
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nalace of man, and geMcvl^ obvious to the vulgar, except npon 
subjects too refined, and superior to their understanding. 

'^ A taste for humomr is obvious to the vulgar,^ is a 
veiy inaccurate expression. It is humour itself that 
is obvioufl to the vulgar, not a taste for humour. 

And as this taste for humour is purely natural, so is humour it- 
self; neither is it a talent confined to men of wit or learning ; for 
we observe it sometimes among common servants, and the meanest 
of the people, while the very owners are often ignorant of the gif^ 
they possess. 

The owners of a talent^ is an expression by no means 
d^ant 

Iknaw vary wtiU that Ifais happy talent » contemptibly tieatcdl 
by critics under the name of low humour, or low comedy; but I 
know likewise, that the Spaniards and Italians, who are allowed to 
have the most wit oiT any nation in Europe, do moat ex«9l in it^ and 
do most esteem it 

StiU die author discovers a want of precision in hia 
ideas : a talent for humour can never with any pro* 
priety be termed low comedy. 

By wbat dispoeiCieB of the mind, what influence of the stan^ ot 
what sttnation of the oHmate, this endowment is bestowed npon 
mankind, may be a question fit for philosophers to discuss. It is 
eertainly the best mgredient towaids that kind of sa^, \diieh is. 
most useful, and givea the least ofienee ; which, instead of lashing, 
laughs men out of their follies and vices ; and is the character that 
gives Horace the preference to JovenaL 

The first of these sentences is unexceptionable, but the 
laat cannot be conun^ided. In the efpressio% ^^ the 
beat ingredient towards that kind of satyr,^ theprepou 
sUion towards is used with little propriety i either in 
or ofwovld be preferable. The period might havQ 
idoie4«wifcb the wcwd vices ; for the nest daua^ fiarnia 
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a complete sentence. " It is the possession of this ta- 
lent that gives Horace the preference to Juvenal."" 

And although some things are too serious, solemn, or sacred^ to 
fee turned into ridicule, yet the abuses of them are certainly not ; 
since it fallowed that comiptions in religion, politicks, aod hnr, 
Diay be proper topicks for this kind of satyr. • 

* There are two ends that men propose in writing satyr ; one of 
them less noble than the other, as regarding nothing farther than 
Hie private satisfaction and pleasure of the writer ; but without any 
view towards personal ihalice : the other is a public spirit, prompt- 
ing men of genius and virtue, to mend the world aa faO* as cfaey are 
^bie. 

Pubhc spirit is not an end which men propose in writ- 
ing satbe ; it is one of the moUisea which impel them 
to write. 

• And as both these ends are innocent, so the latter is highly oom- 
mendable. With regard to the former, I demand whether I hsvf^ 
not as good a title to laugh, as men have to be ridiculous ; and to 
iBzpose vice, as another has to be vicious. If I ridicule the foUiefi 
and corruptions of a^urt, a n^inistry, or fi senate, are they not 
amply paid by pensions, titles, and power, while I expect and de<- 
sire no other reward than that of laughing with a few friends In a 
corner P Yet, if those who take offence, think me in the wvcHig, I 
am ready to change tlie scene with them whenever they pleases 

; i 

These sentences are entitled to praise. The expression 
is pointed, and the arrangement accurate. 

I 

But» if my design be to make mankind better, then I .think it is 
my duty ; at least I am sure it is the interest of those very courts 
and ministers, whose follies or vices I ridicule, to reward my good 
intentions ; for If it be reckoned a high point of wisdom to get the 
laughers on our sijiet it is mudi more easy, as well as wise, to get 
^oi^e on our side who can make millions laugh when they please* 

My reason' for nientioning courts, and ministers (whom I never 
think on, but with the most profound veneration) is, because an 
opJAkm jobtains,.that hi the Beggor^s Opera then appeals ID be 
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some reflection upon courtiers and statesmen, whereof! am jt^no 
means a jiifdge. 

One would suppose that, in the last' of these periods, 
the author intends to say, that he was no judge of 
courtiers and statesmen; whereas his real meaning 
must be that he cannot judge as to the charge of this 
opera'^s (Containing reflections upon such personages. 
The period might he improved thus : '^ An opiniqii 
obtains, that in the Beggar's Opera there appears to 
be some reflection upon courtiers and statesmen ;. a 
orcumstance of which I am by no meiuis. a judge."*^ 
Whereof^ wherein^ whereby ^ and many similar com7 
pounds which were current during the age of Swift, 
are now rejected by almost every writer who aims at 
elegance of composition. The formation of therefore^ 
for there, is not less awkward and anomalous ; but 
this word may be considered as indispensable. The 
kindred adverb wherefore could more conveniently be 
spared. 

It is true, indeed, that Mr. Gay, the author of this piece, hath 
been somewhat singular in the course of his fortunes ; for it hath 
happened, that after fourteen years attending the court, with a 
large stock of real merit, a modest and agreeable conversation, a 
hundred promises, and five hundred friends, hath failed of prefer- 
ment ; and upon a very weighty reason. 

V 

Than " after fourteen years attending the court,^ it 
is more proper to say " after foiurteen years' attend- 
ance at court,'' or " after attending the court for four- 
teen years.*" By a typographical error, the pronoun 
he seems to have been omitted before the words ha^ 
failed, " Upon a weighty reason,'' ia an unusual ex- 
pressiw : we commonly say, ^^ for a weighty reasqn;" 
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H6 lay under the suspidon of liaTing written a libel or ktttpowi 
against a great minister. It is true, that great minister was demon- 
ttratively convinced, and publicly owned his conriction, that Mr. 
Gay was not the author ; but having lain under the suspicion, it 
seemed very just that he should suffer the punishnient ; heeamse in 
this most reformed age^ the virtues of a' prime minister are no moK 
to be suspected, than the chastity of CsBSar's wife. 

The last sentence is somewhat ambiguous. The con- 
gtmction might leave room to suppose that the prime 
minister had himsetf lain under suspicion of having 
written a libel or lampoon. The ambiguity may easily 
be removed: ^ but this poet having lain under die 
suspidon.'" 

It must be allowed that the Beggar*s Opera is not the first of Mr. 
Gay's works, wherein he hath been faulty, with regard to cour- 
tiers and statesmen. For, to omit his other pieces, erdfi in kis 
Fables, pubUdied within two years past, and dedicated to the duke 
of Cumberland, for which he was fromited a reward^ he hath been 
thought somewhat too bold upon the courtiers. 

The latter of these sentences is rendered hanh and 
clumsy by the concourse of so many circumstances : 
publisfied within two years past-^-^dicated to the 
duke of CtMnberland — -for which he was promised a 
reward. 

And although it be highly probable, he meant only the courtiers 
of former times, yet he acted unwarily, by not considering that the 
malignity of seme people might misinterpret what be said, lo tiie 
dioadvantage of present persons and affairs. 



The contrast contained in this sentence would be 
emphatically exprest in the following manner : << And 
although it be highly probable he meant only tike ttmr- 
Hers offwrMT titnes^ yet he aeted unwarily, by not 
coniideringy that the mal^inity ^fwooke people Bii|^t 
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miBuiterpfet what he said, to the diBadTsntage tXffume 

of the present times,'^ 

But I have now done with Mr. Oay as a politician ; and bTii^!1 
ooniider him benoefonranl only as author of the B€ggar*t Optra ; 
wberein he hath, by a turn of humour eatirely new. placed vioea of 
all Idndfl in the sfooagest voA most odious li^t ; and tiieiehy done 
emioent senrice, both to religion and morality. 

The position of the adverb only leaves us uncertain 
whether it be intended to qualify what precedes or 
what foflows. Better thus t " But I have now done 
with Mr. Gay as a politician ; and henceforwaid shall 
only consider him as author of the Beggar's Opera^ 

This appears from the unparalleled success he hatb met with. All 
mnks, parties, and denominations of men, either crowding to see 
hii <4ieni^ or reading it with diotight In their doaets ; evw ministera 
of ftatet whom he ia supposed to have most offended (next to those 
whom the actors represent) appearing firequently at the theatre* 
fimn a consciousness of their own innocence, and to convince the 
world how unjust a paraUel, malJcei envy, and disaffection to the 
fOTOmmaiit, have made. 

At the beginning of this quotation the pronoun tJm 
refers not to any particular word that has formerly oc- 
curred, but to the general tenor of the foregoing isen- 
tence. This practice is not consistent with complete 
accuracy of diction. After the words he hath met with, 
there ought only to have been a semicolon ; in its pre- 
sent state, the succeeding sentence has a mutilated ap- 
pearance. The corresponding words ministers instate 
and appearing, stand at too great distance from each 
otiher. 

I am assured that several worthy clergymen in this city went 
privately to see the Beggar^i Opera represented ; and that the fleer- 
ing coxcombs m the pit, amused themselves wiUi makfaig dfisoore- 
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lies* and spreading the nunes of tboee gentleoieii nrand ti^ an- 
dience. - 

TMs sentence is smooth and correct. 

' T sball not pretend to yindic&te a clergyman, who would appear 
openly in his habit at a theatre, with such a vicious crew as might 
probahjy stand round him, at such comedies, and profiuie tragedies - 
as are often represented* Besides, I know very wdi. That persons 
of their function are bound to avoid the appearance of evil, or of. 
giving cause of offence. 

fhe latter of these periods discovers a conftuaou of 
ideaa. The author speaks of avoiding the appearance 
of giving cause of offence; but in such cases as that 
to ^hich he alludes, it is only by appearances that of- 
fence can be given. 

' But when the lords chancellors, who are keepers of the king's 
conscience ; when judges of the hmd, whose title is revererid ; when 
hidies, who are bound by the rules of their sex to the strictest de- 
dency^ appear in the theatre without 'censure; I cannot understand ^ 
wby a young clergyman, who comes concealed, out. of curiosity to 
see an innocent and moral play, should be so highly condemned ; 
nor do I much approve the rigour of a. great prelate, who said, be 
hoped none of his clergy were there. 

In the expression, ^^ a young clergyman who comes 
concealed out of curiosity,'' there is some degree of 
ambiguity ; it seems rather to imply that he is con- 
cealed out of curiosity, than that he visits the theatre 
put of curiosity. The following arrangement is more 
correct : ^^ I cannot understand, why a young clergy- 
man who, out of curiosity, comes concealed to see an 
innocent and moral play^ should be so highly con^ 
demned.*" 

. .1 am glad to hear there are no weightier objections against that 

reverend body planted in this city, and I wish there never may^ 

1 
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T^ I should be werywnjf that , any pf them should 4)e so week, as 
to imitate a court-chaplain in England, who preached .against th^ 
Beggar'^9 Opera ; which will prohahly do more good, than a thousand 
sennons of so stupid, so injudicious, and so prostitute a divine.* 

The author speaks of a body planted in the city of 
Dublin ; and thus employs a metaphor which is some?* 
what exceptionable, or at least unpleasing. Whatever 
opinion may be formed of his style, the meek and 
chaiitable spirit of this divine may be clearly disceruT 
ed in the concluding sentence, , 



mam 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OW A PASSAGE IN 
THC: WRITINGS OF HARRIS. 

Now the language of these Greeks was trtUy UkeihemtOoer^ U wtu 
cenfocmable to their transcendent and universal genius. Wh^re 
matter so abounded, words followed of course, and thoee exquisite 
in every kind, as the ideas for which they stood. And hence it foU 
Ivwed, tiiere was not a subject to be found, which could not with 
^ptapaiety be ei^ressed in Greek. 

The first of these sentences might be improved by the 
oniissioia of the words printed in Italic characters. 
To many readers the second must appear sti£P and 
quaint. The maimer in which the particle as is 
there used, is accompanied with some ambiguity r the 
seDSe may either be, that the words possess the same 
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degMe df ettfjaSxkmdBB irith lihe Mim fl>f ^fUdi they 

fttood ; or that the words were exquisite as weD as ibe 
ideiw. If the latter was the audior^s meankii^ the 
j^eriod may be deared of allamhiguity by substitatiog 
nice instead of as. In Ae last sentence, there is an 
ungraceful repetition of &e word fdOowed, 

Heve W8i!e wtffedi aild««mtoiB tbr tkeJMWiOur-of aa-Awt^irfMitet ; 
for the native elqiance oTa Philemon or Menander ; for tbeamoroas 
etnins <jf a ttimnermus or Sappho ; for £he rural lays of a Theo- 
critus or Blon ; and for the edldhtte ^eo&oe^tiHMrof Ik SoplMDCtee^or 
Homer. The nme in prose* 

Here were is a phrase which perhaps approaches too 
neariy to colloquial language ; but in other respects 
the period is elegant ^and flonorcms. The English lan- 
guage does not readily admit of such elliptical phra- 
seofaigy 4M wppiaft in %he \AiMt «f ^ikese sentenbes. 

Heie Isociattik Wtt Mlble& to 'ilifeiJlsytiis*ait,4n'all the accniacjr 
of periods, and the nice counterpoise of diction. Here Demosthenes 
fowid BMtsriids Un thst \ngrvottB 'ooiD|RiBitiMi, thit manly fbfa^ of 
«iiaflteted «loqaelioe» wUdi mhid liUs a tomnft, too'id i|nmiWH 
t94iewithM0Mt 

Hiis >pafls^ is not destituAe^ef tbeaulf. flTheiiicitiMi 
of the first sentence possesses ^'^oHsybnMe'd^fee^ 
felidt^r. 



Who wceM SMUe fliifcieiit 4ti «adiibiiai|g itiieir |>li|tosqpl^ itian 
Xenophon, Plato, and his disciple Aristotle? Different^ l4ay^ In 
the& character Of 'composition ; for as to their philosophy itsdf^ it 
^htitih r^aHiy '^ ssme. Arl^tle,-striiit, m^oiflie, and mttefly; 
•riille hilOoaght; vpaldgr ilKoiiuSlMiit:; WHU^Uttte aUNSS iD^ilK 
9S«ions4r imsgmation ; h«t ed»MliaK the whole witbevok nf ngb 
naat brevity that in every sentence we seem to read a page. 

<< Different, I say, in their character of composition."* 
is a very unusual taA a very awkward method of 
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begiimkig^ a <ieiitenee. Iii eoatlraeting tbe i^tl <pf 
these periods, the author seems to have forgotten that 
he WW wrUing English : such a constrvictionns foreign 
tp Abe usage <rf pwr lnuguftg^, wh^teyer it WMiy bi^ 
wkb regard to those of Oreeoe and Rome* The mho]e 
passage discovers marks of affectation. 

fiow exquisitely is this ajl perfermed In Qre^l 

The propriety of this sentence would not be diminish- 
ed by a slight change jip the collocation of the words : 
" How exquisatejy is all this peiformei| in Greek T 

l^et thft!^ m^ Jlpii^giive H moy fbe 4pni^ W^ KVi^l^ i^fm^^!^ ^- 
goage, satisfy themselves either by attempting to tng^slate hiiq, 
m by perusing his translations already made by men of learning. 
pa iheiconiiniiy* when .W|B re^^ther ^^popho^ or.Platq, ^ojihlng 
^M$ m^hfid jwd /stprlct prder am^ears. The foxautl m^ <Ud«ictic is 
vMUydra^p^ 

ffis translations is an ambiguous phrase ; ins|ead of 
denoting what the sense of the passage requires, it may 
dignify translations executed l^ Aiistpde. ^T^e itrans^ 
latidns already made,^ woiddliave expressed jiie aur 
thorns meaning with sufficieni; aeciH*a(y. 

' "Wliatever they may leadh, :it is without professingito be Aeanhars ; 
a train of dialogue and truly polite address, in iwihicii, asiin A4nii;^« 
we behold human life, adorned in all tils ^fdoursjof senlin^iit.aiii 
manners. 

To render the sense of this passage comj]flete,l9ie read- 
ttmvLBt, at the lieghatfung jof ithe fi^smA ^frnfit s^P- 
fdy^Mine phr^Be te^vmtksA lodjbe foQpfrMlg : ^ tJwb 
writings ^exhibkxa tmin,* *€• At»ik» .^l^tmo^ Uf^ 
^tm^> it is topsp Wd disjoiivted. 



And yet,'tiioiigh <tbe8e differ ^iii*lb]Scm%iiiier )fffp«i«tb9lfil^giri^ 
tow iifkKm-tM-iiwf^ateimanimtbf^^ filM» 
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copioiM) figikiatiTe» and majestic; intermixing at times the faoetiomf 
and satiric ; enriching bis works with tales and fiibles, and the mys« 
tic tlieology of ancient times. Xenophon, the pattern of perfect 
simplicity ; every where smootli, harmonious, and pure ; declihiitg 
the fignntive, the marvelous, and the mystic ; ascending but rarely' 
into the snblime ^ nor then so much tilisting to the colours of style, 
as to the intrinsic dignity of the sentiment itself. 

Of these sentences, the last two, from the omission of 
the substantive verb, are deficient in idiomatical pror 
priety . This is a piece ot affectation of which Mr. Har^ 
ris is very frequently guilty. The word itself^ whicE 
occurs at the close of the last period, is redundant : 
without contributing to the sense, it tends to injure 
the sound. 

The language, in the mean time, in which he and Plato wMHe, 
appears to suit so accurately with the style of both, that ivtien we 
read either of the two, we cannot help thinking, that it is he alone 
who has hit its character, and that it could not have appeared so 
elegant in any other manner. 

This is a very expressive sentence. It is not however 
unexceptionable : in the mean time is in this instance 
little better than an idle phrase. 

And thus Is the Greek tonguct from its propriety and univerea- 
lity, made for all that is great, and all that is beautiful, in every 
subject, and under every form of writing. 

Oraiis ingenium, Oniiis dedit ore rotundo 
Miisa loqui. 

^^ A tongue made for all that is great,^ has no very 
dignified sound. The sentence might, I think, be 
improved by substituting^/^ed instead of made. 

It were to be wished, that those amongst us, who either write or 
read, with a view to employ their liberal leisure (for as to such at do 
eitkei frooi views aooce toididy we leave them, like slaves, to their 
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4e8tined drudgery) it were to.be wisbedf I 887, tbat the liberal (if 
they hare a relish for letters) would inspect the finished models of 
Orecian literature ; that they would not waste those hours which 
they cannot recall, upon the meaner productions of the French and 
English press ; upon that fungous growth of novels and of pamphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find any rational pleasure, and 
more>rarely still, any solid improvement. 

Thia long sentence is not constructed with a skilful 
hand : instead of arranging it with luminous proprie- 
ty, he has had recourse to the expedient of introduc- 
ing parenliheses, and the miserable phrase / say. The 
period is thus rendered confused and clumsy. To- 
wards the close however the cadence is agreeable to the 
ear. 

To be competently skilled in ancient learning, is by no means a 
work of such insuperable pains. The very progress itself is attended 
-with delight, and resembles a journey through some pleasant coun- 
try, where every mile we advance, new charms arise. It is certainly 
ae easy to be a^ scholar, as a gamester, or many other characters 
equally illiberal and low. 

Ill the {second sentence, it appears superfluous to use 
both very and itself: either the one or the other would 
have been sufficient. The cadence of the words new 
charms anse^ approaches too nearly to that of poetry. 
The language of prose and the language of verse ought 
always to be kept distinct. To this rule some of our 
^writers do not appear to have paid proper attention : 
in the prose compositions of Lord Bhaftesbury and Mr. 
Hervey, for example, we often find regular and sono- 
rous v^ses. It is easy to be a character^ has an un- 
couth sound ; and the author might certainly have 
expressed himself with greater propriety. 

Xli« same application, the same quantity of habit will fit UB for 
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4>At, VLic<mp\ett\j M for the ofbet, AtiA u td tftose wM e4Ii uft, 
Mtiy fttt air <yf Mettingr wiMom, thftt it is men, and not boblid We 
must study to become knowing; this I have alm^ye remarked «olki 
i^peated eiperience, to be the common consokition and Um^fOage 
ofdundea. 

The second sentence if not idtogether coitect: the 
conclusion of it does not bear a proper and legitunate 
reference to the beginning. When we meet with tKe 
words as to those who tell tcsj we are led to expect 
that the author^s succeeding observation wUl apply im- 
mediately to those persons diemselves ; whereas it only 
applies to the language to which they have recourse 
ior consolation. A few alterations may be suggested : 
** As to the observation which has so frequently been 
made with an air of seeming wisdom, that it is men, 
and not books we must study to become knowing; 
this I have always remarked from repeated expexienoB, 
to be the common consolation of dunces.!*^ 

They shelter their ignorance under a few bright examples, whose 
trttnsKiendetit abilities, without the common helps, have been sttfll- 
ctent of themselves to great and important esda* Bvt aU» f 

Decipft eiemplar vitiis iminbOe. 

In the expression abUitiea mffUAenU to great and tm- 
partant ends, there is something awkward. The seii- 
tenoe appears susceptible of improvement : ^^ They shet 
ter their ignorance under the bright example of * few 
individuals whose transcendent abilitie% without the 
eommon helps, have be,en adequate to great and ijn- 
fCa^taxxt undertakings.**" 

In truth, each man*8 understanding, when ripened and mature^ 
is a composite of natuial capacity, and of superiiMliioed b^tyit^ 
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is there any obrious reason foi^ pnSfom^ ik %lBt 09mp9h 
dZ«Mi> . k Viord «jqpjdyi]r eap^ and luAlesji amo- 
imisi. CaflQM^ifo^ la iMaA a« ai (SMbafeanti^ ^iaa^^ 
flwdiemtft c<nn|K2aed of difevQRit ii^^ bv^^om* 

jiQc&^. uk tihia^ Gongiibr' amobar^ k almofi^ mvamMj 
iiaad asi an a^yieclhw,. a^d. in antf usad: ki tieailHig <^ 
aoRbitecfturai ^ Some ara: c^ opaap%^ saya AddboQ» 
^ tinft Ac; compoaifcr pilkEB of ibk ard) vara inad0 in 
ttulkaikian oCthe piUanr of SolnttQii'a templa^^ 

Hence the greatest men win be necessarily those, who possess 
<li» best oapadtisf, onltWmted with tba bee« habited Heica also 
ibmkmt» eafaekiesv wben »to»ed wi^ wlu^Ue science,^ ndlLftr 
tsmaoand otbets the osostaoate by aatuie*. wh.en eitbQc n^ljscte^ 
<>r applied to low and base purposes* And thus lor the. honour of 
caltare and food teaming, they are able to render a men, if he wiS 
tak^lbe paZas, i&trinskaUy motei eauaUenC tbaA his natural sttp^nm^ 

^ And tints £>r tlie tionoiir and culture of ^ood leaip^ 
ing,^ is an expression trhieh appears soQiewhjit ^ti* 
quated. ^^ If he will take the puhs,^ is a phrase too 
Jipmely to he a^nitted into a passage which aims at 
;8onie deg^ of elegance. 

'And so much at present a» to general ideas ^ how we aeqaiaB 
^em ; whence they are derived j what is tiieir nstiiie}^ aaa what 
jthek connection with language. So much likewise as to tha sub- 
ject of this treatise, Universal Grammar.* 

This is a eondusion truly Gredan. I have sometimes 
been surprized that Mr. Harris did not commence hia 
fteatise in the same antique taste : he might, for ez- 
umple, have begun in this manner : ^* James Harris 

f P«)Tf9's Hermfs, p. ^]8. 34 edit. Lond. 1771, 8yq. 
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Wrote the Allowing discourse conoeming the priiioipIiGS 
of universal grammar."* 

After having examined this specimen, of his Myle^ 
the reader may be better prepared to appredate the 
following encomium, pronounced by Dr. Knox. '^ Mr. 
Harris has also exhibited the Platonic graces in high 
perfection ; and I cannot help considering it as a mark 
of defective taste that he is not more* popular. Sh 
fi^yle appears to be one of the most elegant, dasracab, 
and judiciously ornamented among all the Engli^ 
writers of the present century. They who have raised 
their taste so as to perceive his beauties^ will consider 
die style of many writers^ whom^ they once admired^ 
as comparatively barbarous. He who never tasted the 
pineapple, the peach, and the nectsriney may probably 
suppose that he enjoys the most exquisite flavour of 
^e firuit-garden while he is feasting on a pippin ; as he 
who never partook of the pippin, may devoiur a crabji, 
and admire it as a delicacy.*'"^ 



* The most ancient philosophical treatise now extant begiti» 
nearly in the above manner. T£h rvvly^M^iv 'SlniXXtt i At»»«Mc 
ffif} r«f V0U it»¥tit ^y^imsj (Ocellus Lucauus de Universi Natunu) 

•^ &QZ> SSsiiays^ vol. iiL p«. 40. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN 
THE WRITINGS OF ROBERTSON. 

While these sentiments prevailed among her subjects, Elizabeth 
tiiotight she might safelj venture to strike the blow^ which she had 
ao long meditated. She commanded Davison, one of the secretaries 
of state, to bring to her the fatal warrant ; and her behaviour on 
Chat occasion plainly shewed, that it is not to humanity that we most 
ascribe her forbearance hitherto. 

The latter of these sentences is not constructed with 
the usual skill of this elegant writer : the conclusion of 
it is by no means graceful. ^^ Her previous forbear- 
mice^ seems preferable to ** her forbearance hitherto.'^ 

At the very moment she was signing the writ which gave up 
a woman, a queen, and her own nearest relation, into the hands 
4d the executioner, she was t»pable of jesting. <' Go," says she to 
Davison, <* and tell Walsingham what I have now done, though I 
am a&aid he will die for grief when he hters it." Her chief anxiety 
wailiow to secure the advantages which would arise from Mary'a 
death, without appearing to have given her consent to a deed «o 
odious.*' 

In this passage every thing is accurate and luminous. 

She often hinted to Paulet and Drury, as well as to«ome othet 
courtiers, that now was the time to discover the sincerity of their 
concern for her safety, and that she expected their zeal would ex- 
tricate her out of her present perplexity. 

The phrase now w<m the ^ime appears to be somewhat 
defident in dignity. The author might have express- 
ed himself thus : <^ 8he often hinted to Paulet and 
Dniiy^ as well as to some other courtiers, that an op* 
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porttmity now occoned for diflooTering the sinceritjof 
tbeir concern for her ssfi^ty.'^ 

Bat tliey were wise enough to seem not to understand her 
meaning. 

A sentence which must thus mvolve an afSrmatiTe and 
a negative, can never possess much elegance. 

Sf«n after the warrant was aigned, the oommanded a letter to 
ta wiilt#n Co Paulet, in leas ambiguoiis tcnns, oomplaitung of hit 
smiaaiMB ia spwing ao lotig the USb of her capital enemy, and 
hijggiiiy Urn to remember at kst what was ineumbent on him aa am 
aiMionaie aabjeot^ as well as what he waa bound to do by the 
oath of association, and to deliver hia aorOreigA from oontinaal Cmc 
and danger, by shortening the days (tf his prisoner. Paulet, thoHgh 
YfgoroaB and harsh, and often brutal in the dischafge of what he 
ihoqghc his duty, as Maiy's keeper* was nevertheUas a man oiiah* 
ttour and integrity* 

This passage does not seem to require any particular 
animadversion. 



Ha lejeoted the pvopoial with disdain ; and hunendnf that ho 
^onld evar have been deemed capable of acdng the part of an s** 
saSsin^ he declared that the queen might dispose of his lifii at her 
plaaaord, bat that he would never stain his own honour, not Isanre an 
ftmdtmttog maik of inliuny on hia poitarity> by landmg his haad ta 
parpattata ao fsol a crima. 

By lending hia handy is a phrase which may perhaps 
be eoQflid^ed aa unsuitable to the dignity of historieat 
oo&^ioiilidn. 

On the receipt of this answer, Elizabeth became extremely pee- 
vish ; and calling him a dainty and precise fiellow, who would pro- 
mise much, but perform nothing, she proposed to employ one Wmg^ 
laldi who had both eoun^e and iacliaation to stnlke the hUtw. 

JElv qMfln'a calling Faulet a dabty and predse fidlfnr^ 
has lilftle conitejdoB witib her propoiiiig to have t»« 
mtf9 the aaaiiiaaoe of Wingfeld The aiidiar** 
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iBaeaxAig might h«ve beat diAued mto two ^Bstiiieft pe- 
riods : ^ On tlie receipt of this ^nswer^ Elizabeth be^ 
omie ^tEemely peevish, and called bim a daintf and 
pvecise fellow, who would ptomiae nuioh^ but poriGnsft 
nothing. She next proposed to emph>y one Wiagu 
field, who had both courage and inclination to strike 
the blow.'' 

Bat DavLSon remonstrating against this as a deed dlshonqinrat^lein 
itself, and of dangerous example, she again declared her intention thftt 
the sentence pronounced by the commissioners should be ei^^ecut^ 
according to law ; and as she had already signed the warrant, she 
begged that no farther application might be made to her on tiiat 
head. By this the privy counsellors thought themselves sufficiently 
authorised to proceed ; and prompted, as they pretended, by zeal for 
the queen's safety, or instigated, as is more probable, by the appre* 
heofiontif the danger t9 which they would themselves be tt^ia4 
if the life of the* queen of Scots were sparedi they assembled hi the 
eooncil chamber, and by a letter under all their hands^ empoweied 
tMttrisafSltfewsbufyaftd Kent, together with the blfl^ flMIPff'el 
tilQ 90uat^, to aee the sentence put in ejtecatien* 

In the last sentence the repetition of the word, ^fuasfi 
might without much difficulty have been avoided. 

Oa Toeidaj the seventfi of Febreary, the two eetla airived at 
Fothenagay^ and demanded aoeesa to the ^neea, read ia het pvv* 
fence the wanrant for eseeadon, and rsquirtd her to pwpare to die 
next moming. 

We «gam meet with t&s word 911000 in this period^ 
thon^ it oocuzs twice in the last. EmecuHon doaea 
thflt fanner sentence ; yet it is also found to occi^y an 
important ^laoe in tlus. These, it must be oonfiMSfid^ 
are . Memishm of a very trivial kind; but if they ast 
blemishes, an author should endeavour to remove thenu 
If however they cannot be removed without weaken* 
ing die expresaionff thi^ ouf^t fiartaiaiy tabeiselaiiiadi 
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. Miiy hetfd tliem to the end without emotion 4 andiafOMiiig 

herself in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the HoJ; 
Ghost, " That souf,*' said she, ** is not worthy the Joys of hea- 
ven, which repines because the body must endure the stroke of the 
^lecutioner : and although I did not expect that the queen of Eng* 
land, would set the first example of violating, the sacred person of » 
sovereign prince, I willingly submit to that which Providence has 
decreed to be my lot ;** and laying her hand on a Bible, which hap- 
pened to be near her, she solemnly*protested that she was inno6ent 
of that conspiracy which Babington had carried on against Elisa- 
beth's life. She then mentioned the requests contained in her let* 
ter to Eli^betb, but obtained no satisfactory answer. She entreat- 
ed with particular earnestness, thajt now in her last moments her 
almoner might be suffered to attend her, and that she mi§^t enjoy 
the consolation of those pious institutions prescribed by her religion* 
£ven this &vour, which is usually granted to the vilest criminal, 
was absolutely denied. 

The author might have said, ^< in the name of th^ Fa* 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost;*" but the expression 
which he has adopted, produces a much better effect. 
The third of these sentences possesses cwisiderable 
beauty. 

Her attendants, during this conversation, were bathed in tears^ 
and though overawed by the presence of th^wo earls, with difkul- 
ty suppressed their anguish ; but no sooner did Kent and Slirews* 
bury withdraw, than they ran to their mistress, and burst oot into 
the most passionate expressions of tenderness and soirow* 

At the commencement of this period^ the .moie ob- 
vious collocation of the words ought fcAxpa to lare 
been adopted : ^< During this eonrersation^ her attend-^ 
ants were bathed in tears.^V This seems in every le* 
ipect preferable to the other mode of arrangement. - 

3fary, however, not only retained perfect composure of mind her.. 
self, but todeavoored to moderate their excessive grief; and foiling 
on her knees, with ^ her domeatki roond h?r, she thanked Htafca 
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her siifferiBgiB wercr Aow so hear an end ; and |urajed tlfaia^e 
might be enidiiled to endure what still remained with decency and 
^nth fortitude* The greater part of the evening she employed, in 
Settling her worldJy afiiEurSi She wrote her tettament with her own 
iiand« Her money, her jewels, and her clothes* she distfibuted 
among her servants, according to their rank or merit. She wrote a 
abort letter to the king of France, and another to the duke of Oui«e# 
full of tender hut magnanimous sentiments, and recommended her 
ftonl to their prayers, and her afflicted servants to their protection. 
:At Slipper, she ate temperately, aa. usual, and conversed not only 
with ease, but' with cheerfulness; ahe drank to every one of her 
servants, and asked their forgiveness, if ever she had foiled in any 
part of her duty towards them. At her wonted time she went to 
jb«d,'and slept calmly a few hours. Early in the morning she retired 
to her closet, and employed a considerable time in devotion. At 
eight o'clock the high sheriff and his officers entered her chamber, 
and found her still kneeling at the altar. She immediately started 
np, and with a majestic mien, and a countenance undismayed and 
even cheerful, advanced towards the place of execution, leaning 6n 
two of Paulet's attendants. She was dressed in a mourning babit^ 
but with an elegance and splendour which she had long laid aside, 
except on a few festival days. An Jgtiut Dei hung by a poniander 
cfiain at her neck ; her beads at her girdle ; and in her hand she 
duried a cruciix of ivory*^ 

In this passage it would perhaps beextr^nely difficult 
to improve a single sentence, either by substituting 
new words, or by altering the arrangement: every 
^ng is distinct, accurate, and elegant. 

At the bottom o^ the stairs, the two earls, attended by several 
gmtlemen from the neighbouring Counties, received her i and these 
Sir Andrew Melvil, the master of her household^ who had been 
secluded for some weeks from her presence, was permitted to take 
his ' last farewell. At the sight of a mistress whom he tenderly 
loved. In such a situation, he melted into tears ; and as he was be- 
wailing her condition, and complaining of his own hard fate in being 
appointed to carry the account of such a mournful event into Scot* 
land, 3fary replied, <^ Weep ^ot, good Melvil ; there is at present 
gx^t'caxise for rejoicing. Thou shait this day see Mary Stewart de- 
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ttftisd from lil ber cBMik nd «Mii» an mA pofc to iMr ttdiow «i^ 
kigB, M she hA» long expected. Beftr witneee tlMt I dkrooBituit in 
tn^ tellgloii ; fau in 07 MiSitf towmrie Scodaad ; aad mdtoagBd 
itttty^tfllMtiontDFmKt. OsBunend meto mysoa. Tdihini I 
iMtVd ddtt^Aotliidg i»|tiriofui t* bis kfagdonv to bie bnaur, or to bi» 
fight! t Md God filrgiTO all tfaoM «bo bkve thinted, witho«t n — D, 
fiBTtfyMood.** 

<^ At the sigKt of a mistress whom he tenderly Wed| 
in siftch a situatioii, he melted into tears.^ The an- 
thot»g meaning is, « that he melted into tears on be^ 
holding his beloved mistress in such a situation ;^ but 
the manner in which he has expressed himself is some* 
what ambiguous«^ 

The passage which we have been considering in the 
course of this chapter, is rendered more captivating by 
means of those dramatic touches with which it is inter* 
qpersed. It is not to be supposed that my of tfaeta 
short speeches were originally d^vered in the identical 
words which are here adopted by the historian; and 
all that can reasonably be required is» that he expreis 
the vejy same sentiment. On this subject however, a 
diffident dpinion has been maintained by the ingenioua 
Dr. Ferriar in his. Menippean Essay on English His- 
torians: ^^ An excess of pdish and refinement, among 
other inconveniences, tempts the historian to suppress 
or vary the strong original expressions, which trying 
occasions extort from men of genius. Yet thesey in^i 
finitdy superior to phrases which have cooled in the 
criticid balance, always form the brightest ornaments 
of a well-composed history. They transport our inu^ 
gination to the scene, domesticate us with emineiit 
men, and afford us a kind of temporary existence in 
other ages. Few of our writers, excepting Lloyd, have 
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atteBckd BiiiBdebtly to the {»^erration of these fltthes 
of semiment mid intelligence. A dngle word some- 
iunes conveys as much information of character and 
pniictides^ as a whole diMelrtation.^ * These obser^ 
fStknis are eertatedy ju&t: font how is it possible to 
ascertain whether in every instance such expressions 
h^re actiially been Used 1^ thie persons to whom Aej 
are attributed f We eteo find that in reporting the 
e^ressioBs used on oertna occaoons by our Ss^efiof^ 
liU disciples do not always completely coincide with 
eadi other: they express the same meaning, but in 
different wovds* If th^eefore a writer in our own 
litnea were to copy such expressions as are beie aQuded 
to frcnn some ande&t English chronicle, he might bap^ 
pen to deviate almost as fiar firom those originelly uu 
teredo as he could do by varying the phoeeology ac^ 
ooiding to his particular taste. 

With much difficulty^ mA after rniiny eBtrestissy bIm prevailed on 
Uie two eaxU to allow Mel?il» together with three of her mtD esr* 
la&tft and two of her maidSf to attend hex to theeoaffohL It wis 
erected in the same hall where ehe had been tried, raised a httJe 
above the floor, and coveced» at well at a ehair^ the cutbioBy and 
blocks with black cloth. Maiy mounted the stepe with akMrity^ 
beheld all this apparatus of death with an uaaltmd oonnteDaiice^ 
and signuig hefseif with the croee, fAeaat down in the chair. 

In the last of these sentences the pronoun she appeari 
eupei^uous« I should prefer the subsequent jeeading: 
<< Kary mounted the steps, with alacrity : she beheld 
tbia apparatus of death with an unaltered countenance, 
andf sapling herself with the cross, sat down in the 
cheir.** 

' Ferriar's Illitstj^tiotis of Sterne ; with other Essays uii Verses^ 
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Beale read the wammt for eseeiiCidn with a loud voice, t6 whieh 
she listened with a careless air, and like one occupied in other 
thoughts. Then the dean of Peterborough began a devout discourse, 
ftttitable to her present condition, and offered up prayers to heaTen 
in her behalf ; but she dechired that she could not in eonseienoe 
hearken to the one; nor join with the other ; and kneeling dowis 
repeated a Latin prayer. 

In the prose writmgs of modern English authors^ the 
fdverb then is seldom placed at the b^innmg of a 
sentence : but in a description of this solemn land it 
perhaps would not have so good an effect in any other 
position. The. author m^ht have said, ^^ the dean of 
Peterborough then began a detout discourse, suitable 
to her jnesent condition ;^ but he has with propriety 
adopted a different mode of arrangement. The sen- 
tence does not dose with much felidty : the last clause 
forms no due' counterbalance to the one imitnediately 
preceding. 

When the dean had finished his devotions, she, with an audible 
voice, and in the English tongue, recommended unto God the af. 
flicted state of the church, and prayed for prosperity to her sen, and 
for a long life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth. She declared that 
she hoped for mercy only through the death of Christ, at the foot of 
whose image she now willingly shed her blood ; and lifting up and 
kissing the crucifix, she thtis addressed it t ^ As thy alms, O Jesui, 
were extended on the cross ; bo with the outstretched anns of thy 
mezcy receive me, and foigive my sins.'* 

^^ She declared that she hoped for mercy only through 
the death of Christ.^' The position ol the adverb only 
occasions some degree of ambiguity : instead of con- 
Teying what is evidently the author'^s meaning, these 
words may imply, << that through the death of Chiist^ 
she hoped for nothing besides mercy .^ This ambi-- 
guity however it would be difficult in the present in^ 
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stance to remoye, except by adopting a different phra- 
seology. If we placed the adverb after Chriat^ the 
sense would still be left ambiguous ; nor could the de- 
fect be remedied by placing it after death. 

She then prepared for the block, by taking off her veil and upper 
garments ; and one of the executioners rudely endeavouring to as- 
sist, she gently checked him, and said, with a smile, that she had 
iMrt; been accustomed to undress before so many spectators, nor to 
he seryed by such valets* With calm but undaunted fortitude^ she 
laid her neck qu the block j and while one executioner held her 
hands, the other, at the second stroke, cut off her head, which fell- 
ing out of its attire, discovered her hair already grown quite grey 
with cares and sorrows* The executioner held it v^ still streaming 
irith bloody and the doin crying out, **• So perish all queen Eliza- 
beth's enemies,'* the eai;! of Kent alone answered Amen. The 
rest of the spectators continued silent, and drowned in tears ; being 
incapable, at that moment, of any other sentiments but those of pity 
iVadmiCBtioiL* 

't'his passage forms a very proper conclusion to the 
ieaiitiful narration which we have been employed iu 
exan^ining. 



CHAP, XXX. 



OF THE METHOD OF ATTAINING A GOOD * 

STYLE. 

The professed teachers of rhetoric do not unde^ake 
to impart capacity or talent to their pupils; nor (!6 

# History of Scotland* hoOk vii. 



theypffeteod tacoHnMiaicate theait of fiAewiitiaglqf 
« 8erie» of mecbamcal rules.* Bi&t as the best tailmtj 
ace LoefficieAt vithout tbe aid c^ GaUiviition,.th» ymirt^ 
student, who is less ei^Uec^direeting hoaown eni^ptt- 
lies, may derive some benefit from a few plain sugges- 
tions concerning the proper method of attaimng a style 
cortect and elegant. 

We rnnsi always endeaveiir to ohtaiii a date and 
predse idea of ervery subject of wlaeh we propose to 
treat. This is a ^Erection which may at ftrst appear to 
have little relation to style; but its lelatioa ia ^Xr 
tvendy dose. TbefeimdbtMmoffiBe writing is gaod 
sense, accompanied with a hrdj bna^narion. Tlie 
style and thoughts of a writer are so intimately con- 
nected^ that it is frequently a difficult task to distak 
guish what depends upon die one, and what vspam ibm 
Qlher^ Wheneyer the impressioms of objects uponi ihi^ 
mind are faint and indistinct, or perplexed and coo* 
fused, our style in treating of such objects can never 
be luminous or beautifril; and what we conceive dearly 
and feel strongly, we shall generally be able to ej^reas 
with deamess and with strength, provided we have at- 



* <• Neque enim conanmr docete enm dicere, qui loqui neldat ; 
pec spenre, qui Latine non possit, hunc ornate esse dicturum ; ne-^ 
que vefO| qui noa 4icat quod inteUifamiu, base posse quod s^mbn&r 
mur dicere." (Cicero de Oiatore, lib. iii. cap. x.) ** Taste,*' sayi 
Dr. Beattie, <* as fiur as it depends on the knowledge of rules, may 
be further improved by reading good books of criticism, and ooin* 
fMif tben with tbe siithora whom they iUostrate* Sound ja49- 
nent however we must acknowledge to be in a great measure con. 
•titutional ; and no person will ever acquire true taste, unless nature 
has made htm a man of sense." (Dtstertatiom moral and erittcul, 
p. )|Bfk Lqnd. 1T«3, Ito.) 
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ttined ta any psacdce in oompoaitifm. This iihesn iPe 
nny be assiBred is aa important rule, to think closely 
of the subject, till we have obtained a fiiU and diadB^ 
Tiew of the matter which we ace to dothe in woidi^ till 
we become warm and interested in it : thon^and not 
tin then, sdiall we find eapression begin to flow. G#* 
BeraUy speaking, die best and most proper expressions 
aro those which a ,dear view of the subgect suggests, 
witliout much hibour or enquiry. 

To form a good style, the frequent practice a£ ooai- 
posing is indispensaUy necessary. Many rules eon- 
eeaming style have been delivered; but no ndes will 
answer the end without exercise and habit At the 
eame time, it is not every mode of composing that will 
improve style: this is so fiur &om being the case, that 
by eaiCelesB and hasty composition, we shall inevitably 
aioquiie a very bad style ; we shall have more tsQiihfe. 
a fterw a r d s fai unleaming faults and correcting n(^ 
gUgences, than if we had been totally unaccustonned 
to oompositkm. At first, therefore, we ought to mdle 
dowly and with much care. Let the fiuality and speed 
of writing be the fruit of longer practice. 

^ I enjoin,"^ says Quintilian, << that such as are be* 
-ginning the |»ractice of amipositbn, write slowly and 
with anxious deliberation. Their great object at first 
should be, to write as well as possible : practice will 
enaiile them to write speedily. By degcees, matter 
irill ofier itself still more readily ; words will be at 
famid; composition will flow ; every thing, as in th^ 
arrangement of a well-ordered family, will present iu 
^elf in its proper place. The sum of the whole is ^da ^ 
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tfa^t by hasty compositioii, we shall never acquire the 
art of composing well ; by writing well, we shall come 
to write speedily.""* 

We must not however be too anxious about words ; 
we nmst not retard the course of thought, nor cool the 
heat of imagination, by pausing too long on every 
word which we employ. There is, ion certain occa- 
isions, a glow of composition whidi should be preserv- 
ed, if we hope to express ourselves happily, thoi^h at 
the expense of allowing sotne inadvertencies to pass. 
These must afterwards be scrutinised with a critical 
eye. If the practice of composition be useful, not less 
so is the laborious work of correcting ; it is absolutely 
necessary to our reaping any benefit from the habit of 
composing. What we have written, should be laid 
aside till the ardour of composition be past, till our 
fondness for the expressions which we have used, have 
in a great measure subsided, and the expressions tfa^n- 
sdves be forgotten* By reviewing our work with a 
^ool and critical eye, as if it were theperfonna&ce of 
another, we shall discern many imperftlctions which at 
first escaped our observation. It is then the season 
tdt {nruning redundancies ; for examining the arrange- 
ment of sentences ; and for reducing style to a regu- 
lar, correct, and supported form. To this labour of 
correction all those must submit who would communi- 
eate their thoughts to others with proper advantage ; 
and some practice in it will soon sharp^i the eye to the 
IBiost necessary objects of attention, and render the 



' Q^mtiliim. d^ Iiuti^ut. Quitor. lib. x. cap. iil, 
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tdsk much mor^ easy and practicable than might at 
fitst be imagined. 

With respect to the assistance which is to be deriv* 
ed from the writings of others, it is obvious that w^ 
ought to render ourselyes well acquainted with the 
style of the best authors. This is requisite both to 
form a just taste in style, and to supply us with an 
ample stock of words adapted to every subject. 

But we must beware of falling into a servile imita- 
tion of any author whatsoever. Imitation is always 
dangerous : it fetters genius, and is Ukely to produw 
a stiff manner. Those who are addicted to close imi^ 
tation, generally imitate an ftuthor^s faults ad well as 
his beauties. No man will ever become a good writeir 
or speaker, who has not some d^ree of confidence to 
follow his own genius. We ought to beware, in par- 
ticular, of adopting any author^s noted phrases, or 
transcribing passages from hun, unless when we pro. 
fessedly act as mere compilers. Such a habit will prove 
fatal to all genuine composition : it is much better to 
have something that is our own, though of moderate 
beauty, than to affect to shine in borrowed ornaments, 
which will at last betray the utter poverty of our talents* 
A preposterous ambition to imitate or rival the cha^ 
racteristic manner of Johnson or Gibbon, has render- 
ed many authors ridiculous who might otherwise have 
supported a respectable character. The style of each 
of those writers, eminent as they deservedly are, ex- 
hibits numerous fiiults ; but whatever may be its beaur 
ties, no man of letters, will ever obtain much distino*' 
tion by imitating it with accurate servihty. We gene* 
rally find their deformities more faithfioUy copied than 
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their heAutici.* IMbr. ikoqge Gbabiiera, ati aoliior irt^ 
terlytleatitute of taste, leariiing,andab]]iily,aeiems^QOii- 
rider biafidfae tbemost Annidaible mill ef Dr. Jolm- 
son; and his Li&of Budfimim, who dewnised » ^fgj dX^ 
fsvent Wogropbor, is-peibsps ^ne«f the oiostridiciileiis 
nmplesof inthaliom wUch bdoog !)• any ^agie or awfi^ 
try.f On Aese iieads of oompmng, ireadvigt nod 
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^^^ JtiMppeBs, unfiirtiuiati^/* m Dr. Wl^ttely bas rema^i^ 
<^ that John8on*8 style is particularly ^asyof imitation, even by 
wnters utterly destitute of bis vigour of tboagfat ; and such imifea- 
kin me intolenMe. Th^ fbear the «aine fetenblance to thair inc»* 
dd« that the aimovr of .ibe CbinMe, as described by i;nigeUeray <iqn^ 
aiatiiv of tbick quilted cptton covered witb stifif ^azed paper, does 
to tbat of tbe ancient knigbts ; equally glittering, bulky, and coin- 
bersome, but^destitute of fbe temper -aad •firmness ^i(& was its 
sdle^MlfiuMaffB.'* ^(BleBcatB of Abetoric, 31. 2m. CMffd* i89f^ 
8fa*) 

. ,f His atteiqpts to unitate Jebnson*s strain of moral reflection aoe 
0tiU more ludicrous tban bis attempts to imitate Johnson's strun of 
ieomposition. Tbis asseilfoB I riiall «ndeavoiirto justify kffmint^ 
big csie ortwo esBamples. 

^« Bamaay mas mm tQ ent»r iatoiife, vitb aniumeflt trader and 
aibir diameter, for his livelihood. And he was induced, as mudi 
by his sooiabillty oftemper as by (he examine of other cHteens, to 
marry, m 1712, ^CbHstian Ross, 4e feug^htar^of 'aulnMor Umfui 
ia Stfabiavb.*' ^^B»wmj,t^yaU*^ai¥3mf^mwsd$^m 
jptoMed.to ialona his. readers, 4iat '< J0» same di^pxiaition.CQr jKicia- 
bili^j^rompted him [to «purt tbe society .of clubs, during a j:lubiad 
period.^' 

««'<ro tMs 'wdbwA *tbe %of waflted ^vepf mionfing, loyiySag hk 
imtf: pfovoiona utttibim. Ha ia mid ,to 2ww ibean ccoostaat^ aa- 
aampaiUedbif AdAg, which* vwben be bad proceeded to the Iqpvof 
Tooting-hillQck, the half-way resting-plac^ always returned bpQo^ 
after partaking of bis Victuals. This story is atill remember^, mH 
'fbefe^rereiB'H^omeflimgsuperaatand. iWemayiauppoiayltfmpQai 
4i«t1iia<iKursiflpywaaaiaa %a a ni e a >>la tO;botbpaiaie8 1 aad w1)«b# 
MM fi9ee JmowQ* jttat tlie dqg waa la aat jit.a{parti«dar p]ace,,at a 
stated hour, an appropriate allowisnoe was constantly made for-l^'. 
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teKiMit^^ it fitifty tye f iQ^ to vdme every stedentof 
tfintiMy lo oonsraitt iw^at ^jtikilitian bas ddiveied Im Ae 
waulk hdck 4f[ 'Ufi tnstlDcEtiens ; where lie will find it 
iMnety tif ^escdlent isbBerviatioBs and ^difeeliem. 

Tfaoie vAa lae umbMous -of attaitmig a be8i:rtSiBS 
flCyfe) ought Ke Tead ^lA aMenlaen Ae imks nsf the 
idcidt 'emiiMttft poets.* I^ofeu this source is tiften ^Afr* 
i4v^ « more ^lk«tte and elevated ixiode d£ exjremon^ 
tt ti^ as «€f thkilting. We €iid that tJhe nw0t «eel- 
Imft ^Mse winters, %oth 'of andent and modem thaes, 
am Afose ^o, thsring Sjoine part of iSieir IHe, himeap* 
^ed themselves to ^ ^ftddy 6f poetry ; -and liere il 
M/SLht stdfici^t to nmnlion l9ie nsffles^f !F%a«o, 'Giee- 
1^ ¥^€nd<m, Vo(«aire, Diiyden, Pope, Addison^ IMm; 
sen, Ooldflmldi, a&d Beatiie. 

It is an "olmotn but viateiial ttde, ^at fre 'always 
study to adapt our style to the mflhject, and iflso^^Ae 
oftpiR^ of ottir hearers, if we are to speak in ^blic. 
Neidnng vierks liie name of ^emineiit or %e8utlM> 
«4tieh i&fRft mited to the treonnon, and to 4ie^toa« 

WlitfyMr^tiddimaii faftdn^natunil fen^hwBS fordegs, ^MriiAniliir it 
particular attachment began, when impressions aoe realty .ii|tad4 
which are long remembered, cannot now be ascertained. He cer- 
tainly, throughout a long life, had a succession of dogs, which were 
invariably called Rucai; and which, being springing spaniels, evtr 
accompanied him in all his walks.** (Life of Ruddiman, p. 4* 
Lond. 1T94, Syo.) 

* *' Sed onmis loquendi elegantia, quanquam expolitur acientia 
iiterarum, tamen augetur legendis oratoribus et poetis.'* (Cicero de 
Oratore, lib. iiu cap. z.) *< As the poets," says Dr. Lawson, 
<* abound most in figures, it might be tit that all who mean to excel 
in eloquence should, at least in their youth, be conversant in their 
{writings.'* (Lectures concerning Oratory, delivered in Trinity C<d* 

ege, Dublh^ p. 268. 3d edit Dublin, 1760, 8vo.) 

1 
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to whom it is addressed. It is to the last degree awk* 
ward and absurd, to adopt a florid poetical style on 
occasions when it should be our sole business to ai^e 
and reason ; or to speak with elaborate pomp of ex- 
pression, before persons who are unable to comprehend 
our meaning, and who can only stare at our unseascm* 
able magnificence. We might with as much proprie* 
ty speak in an unknown tongue. These are defects 
not so much in point of style, as, what is much worse^ 
in point. of coimnon sense. When we begin to write 
or speak, we ought previously to have fixed in our 
minds a clear conception of the «nd to which our chief 
attention is to be directed. This end we ought to keep 
steadily in view, and to it we ought to adapt our .style« 
If we do not sacrifice to this great object every ill: 
timed ornament which may occur to our fancy, we be- 
tray a wapt of judgment. 

I cannot conclude the subject without this observe- 
tion, that in any case, and on any occasion, atten- 
tion to style must not engross us so much, as to detract 
from a h^her^degree of attention to the thoughts. To 
your expression be attentive ; but about your matter 
be Bolidtous. 



EXAMPLES 



ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROGRESS 



or 
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ROGER ASCHAM. 

(Born 1515. died 1568.) 



I SOS gladly agree with al good schoolemaisters in 
these points: to haue children brought to geod per- 
fectnes in leming ; to all honesty in manners ; to haue 
aU faults rightly amended ; to haue euety vice seuerely 
corrected; but for the order and way that leadeth 
rightly to these poynts, we somewhat difiPer. For com- 
monly, many scholemasters, some, as I haue seene, mo, 
as .1 haue heard tell, be of so crooked a nature, as, 
when they- meete with a hard witied scholer, they ra- 
ther break him, then bow him, rather mar him, ^ then 
mende him. For, .when die scholemaster'is angry 
with some other matter, then will he soonest fall to 
beate his scholler ; and though he him selfe should be 
punished for his fojly, yet mittt he beat some scholler 
for his pleasure, though there. be no cause for him to 
do SQ, nor yet .fault in the scholler to deserue so. 
Thes^e^.ye will, say, be fond scholemasters; and few they 
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be that be found to be such. They be fond in deeikr^ 
but surely ouer many such be found euery where. But 
this will I say, that euelii the Visest of your great 
beaters do as oft punish nature as they doe correct 
faultes. Yea^ many times the better siature is sorer 
punished : for if one, by quicknesse of wit, take his les- 
son readely, an other, by hardnes of wit, taketh it not 
80 speedely, the first is alwayes commended, the other 
is commonly punished, when a wise scholemaster 
diould rather discreetly consider the right disposition 
of both their natures, and not so much wey what ei- 
ther of them is able to do now, as what either of them 
is likely to doe hereafter. For this I know, not Only 
by reading of bookes in my study^ but also by expe- 
rience of life abroad in the world, that those which be 
cbmoMMily die trssett, the best leaaned, aand best aeb 
iliso, when th^y be old, Ir^xe neuer comoMdy the 
quickest of wk when they were youngs The c«toe» 
why, amongest tidier, which be many, that moiie tint 
dius to lUnke, be diese &w, wUdi I will recfcen. 
Quick ^ttes tsommonlybeapt ta tafce^ vnapt to kieeps; 
socHie bote, «iid desiroos of this snd that, m otddeud 
soon wdry of die same agam ; :mdre qxUck Id entmt 
speeddy, d^pi able td pearo^ &t^ euon like -aot ibup 
toolitB, whose edges be ^eiy soone tamed. Stauii 
wittes delij^t themsdues Jn eaae and pleasmt stiidies> 
aad itetier pas fbiMrard in U^ mid luord w^Mti. 
Andidterefote the qmckest witteb^mmMiIy msy fMoe 
tb^ best poets, but not die wiseiit (OMUors; wady df 
tflkigud to ispeakebcddy, not ds^ of iudg«iAaiit,iHlhsr 
fgft gsod tssunseU or irise imting. AJbb^ tot muaut 
aitd life, ^iDck wita coriuftsiily b^ in dMr 
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in puipose Tncoiistaiit ; light to promise any liiiiig, 
ledy to forget eaery thmg, both benefite and iniury, 
and thetby neither fast to irend, nor feaif ull to fee ; 
inqnigitrae of eueiy trifle ; not secret in greatest af- 
lUree ; bold mih any person ; bnsy in euery matter ; 
soothing sudi as be present ; nipping way ti^t is ab- 
sent ; of nature dso, alwayes flattering their betters, 
^nying their equals, despysing their inferyors, and, 
lyy quicknes of wit, Tery, quiek and ready to Bke none 
ao mSL as diemsdues. (The Seholemaster, f. 4. e£t. 
Lond. IS799 4to.) 



(Died 1581.) 

In the thirde part, I w31 open £uers eontraetes aitd 
bargaynes that are vsed to auoide vroiye. — I haue 
^oeede of money, and deaie wy th a broalcer; hee aunswer- 
«th me that hee cannot belpe me with moneye, but yf 
I list to haue wares, I shall speede. Well, my neces- 
ritie is great* he bryngeth mee blotting paper, pak« 
tbteede, fiisdans, cihamlets, hanttkes bels and hoodes, m 
I w(/be not what: I denre hym to make»sale fbrinine 
aduanti^, askyng what he iSmiketh willbe my losse ; 
lie amsweredi, not paste twelue pounde in the hun- 
dred. When I come to xecdroe, I do flnde thati fese 
,inore then twentye in the hundred (yea, wonlde 
<3od that none had loste more). I bekige greere d 
wyth my losse, doe charge the l^oaker, and traye that 
I wil net i«c«ue the money wyth isradie tesse-: 'fl» 
mnPclNMUit nensweretlh that he wyl not take lus wares 
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againe, and, hauing my bille, careth not what become of 
me that haue borowed. This is called a double stoc- 
e»do, that is to saye, the stycking blowe, or the double 
stabbe. For at the firste, the poore gentleman is boine 
in hande, there is no money to be had, but is promised 
wares, to auoyde, or rather to mocke the daunger of 
the statute (but God is not mocked) and so wyth thys 
cruell blowe of wares, hee is made beleeue that they 
will falle out not aboue twelue pound, or 20 marks at 
the most ; but when bee commethe to receiue thenete 
money, the merchant and broker being agreed to- 
geather, he is stabbed at the very hart, paying som- 
times twenty pound, nay, shal I say thirty pound, I 
would it had been noe more with some ; a wicked and 
a most horrible cruel dealinge : and once in for a hun- 
dred pound, he can neuer come out deare againe, til 
hauynge mortgaged his landes (whiche is the next 
parte to be played and practised) hee bee forced in the 
ende to sell the same outeright. And so, betwene the 
merchaunt and the broaker, the poore gentleman is 
caught in the cony clapper, to Hue with the losse of 
thirty pound in the hundred at the least And yet if 
there were plaine dpalyng in the matter, it were the mpre 
sauourye : b)Lt the merchaunt is agreed with the 
broaker, to buy his own wares^agayne, and to pay 70. 1. 
for that which the gentleman must paye him a hun- 
dred pound for, at the yeres ende. Is not this vsury ? 
is it not vsury e, thynke you, in the deuils name ? Now 
surely vnhappye is hee- that dealeth with suchdiuelish 
merchaunts, or others whatsoeu^ ; for of all , cut- 
throtes in the world, these are the absolute horrible, 

and most detestable monsters that Hue. And God kepe 

1 
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all playne and true dealing men from the dangers of 
all 8udie false and craftie hipocriticall harlottes,* and 
greedye eormorantes in a common weale. (A Dis- 
course vppon Vsurye, by waye of Dialogue and Ora« 
eions, for the better varietye, and more dehte of all 
those that shall reade thys treatise, f. 99. b. Lond. 
1«72, 8to,) 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

(Bom 1652. died 1618.) 

If we seeke a reason of the succession and continu-' 
ance of this boundlesse ambition in mortall men, we 
may adde to that which hath been alreadie said, that 
the kings and princes of the world have alwaies laid 
before them the actions, but not the ends of those 
great ones which preceded them. They are alwayes 
transported with the glorie of the one, but they never 
minde the miserie of the other, till they finde the ex- 
perience in themselves. They neglect the advice of 
OtM), while they enjoy life, or hope it ; but they follow 
the counsell of Death, upon his first approach. It is 



^ This worii, wUich merely denotes a person hiredf was original- 
ly applied to males as well as females. See Tooke*8 Diversions of 
Parley, part ii^ p. 149. fielienden, archdeacon of Moray, express* 
ea himself in the following terms t 

jSen thow contents mo vailzeand men and wyse 

Than euir was red in ony buke but doubt, 
Oif ony churle or velane the dispyse, 

3yd hence hym, harht^ he is not of this rout 
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kc tkat pttts into nan all the viaedome ei the wofld^ 
wkhovit apeaking a word; which God with all the 
words of his law, pnMBiaes, or threats, doth infuse. 
Death, wUefa hatetfi and destroyeth B^an, is beleeved ; 
God, which hath made him, and lovea hin, is alwaiea 
dieferred. ^^ I have eoiisidered (saith Salomon) all the 
workes that are under the sunne, and behold, aU is T&. 
nitie and vexation of spirit :^ but who beleeyes it till 
Death tels it ns P It was Death which, opening the 
conscience of* Charles the fift, made him enjoyne his 
aaane Philip to restore Navane ; and King Francis 
the first of France, to command that justice should be 
done upon the murderers of the Protestants in Merin- 
dol and Cabrieres, which till then he neglected. It is 
therefore Death al<me that can suddenly make man to 
know himselfe. He tels the proud and insolent^ that 
they are but abjects, and humbles them ait the instantt 
makes them crie, complaine, and repent; yea, even to 
hate their foxepassed hi^inease. He takes the ae^^ 
count of the rich, and proves him a beggar; a naked 
beggar, which hath interest in nothing, but in the 
gravdi that fils his mouth. He bidds a glaase befote 
the €jeB of the most beautifull, and makes them see 
tfaerdn their dcformitie and rottennesse ; and thqr ms 
knowledge it. 

O eloquent, just, and mightie Death ! whom none 
could advise, thou hast perswaded; what none hath 
dared» thou hast done ; and whom aU the world hath 
flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and de- 
spised : thou hast drawne together all the farre stretched 
greatnesse, all the pride, crueltie, and ambition of man, 
and covered it all over with these two narrow words, 



noojsem of sryjA ^6 



Miej9>e€i, (The Hiife<vie of the W<Mdd# lw)k y. p* 
«6a Land. 1614, fi)l) 



{Bom 1554. died 1586.) 

Let teai&ed Gbreece in any of her manifotd flcteofies 
lie able to shew me one hooke before Musasos^ Homer, 
and Hesiodus, all three nothmg ek hut poeta. Nay, 
let any historie be brought, that can say any imtera 
were diere before them, if they were not men of t]K< 
siune sldl, as Orpheus, Linus, and aome other are 
named ; who hauing beene the first of that country 
that made pens deliuerers of their knowledge to their 
posterity, may iuBtly dialenge to bee called their fa* 
thers in learning : for ncdi only in time tibey had thia 
priority (although in it self antiquity be yenerable) 
hut went before them^ as causes to drawe^ with thcit 
charming sweelnea, the wild Yntamed wits to an ^idmi- 
ration of knowledge. So aa Ampfaion was say^ to 
moae stones with his poetrie to build Thebes^ and Q^- 
pliaia to be liatened to by beastes, indeed stony md 
beaatly people: so among the Romans were Limua 
, Androoicus, and Ennius : so in the Italian languag9» 
the first that made it aspire to be a treasure-houae of 
science, were the poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch : 
190 in our English, were Gower and Chawcer ; after 
whom, encouraged and delighted with theyr excellent 
fore-going, others haue followed to beautifie our mo- 
ther tongue, aa wel in the same kinde aa in other arts. 

This did so notably ahewe it selfe^ that tll9 phyW^ 
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sophers of Greece durst not a long tii&e appeare to tbe 
worlde but ynder the masks of poets. So Thales, 
Empedocles, and Parmenides, sange their natural! 
phylosophie in verses : so did Pythagoras and Phoci> 
lides their morral counsells : so did Tirteus in war mat- 
ters, and Solon in matters of policie ; or rather, they 
beeing poets, dyd exercise their delightful vaine in 
those, points of highest knowledge, which before them 
lay hid to the world. For that wise Solon was directly' 
a poet, it is manifest, hauing written in yerse the no-- 
table fable of the Atlantick Iland, which was conti- 
nued by Plato, 

And truely, euen Plato whosoeuer well considereth, ^ 
shall find, that in the body of his work, thoughthe in- 
side and strength were philosophy, the skinne as it 
were and beautie depended most of poetrie: for all 
standeth vpon dialogues, wherein he faineth many ho- 
nest burgesses of Athens to speake of such matters, 
that if they had been sette. on the racke, they would 
neuer haue confessed them: besides, his poetical de- 
scribing the circumstances of their meetings, as the well 
ordering of a banquet, the delicacie of a walke, with 
enterl^ing meere tales, as Giges ring, and others, which 
who knoweth not to be flowers of poetrie, did neuer 
walke into Apollas garden. (An Apologie for Poetrie, 
sig. B. 2. Lond. 1595, 4to.) 

RICHARD HOOKER. 

(Born 1554. died 1600.) 

They.of whome God is alltogether vnappvehended,' 
are but few in number, and for grosnes of wit such, 
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ihftt they hardly and scarcely seeme to hold the place 
Ktf humane being. These we should iudge to be of all 
others most miserable, but that a wretcheder sort there* 
are, on whome whereas nature hath bestowed riper ca-^ 
pacitie, their euill disposition seriouslie goeth about 
therewith to apprehend God as being not God. Where* 
by it commedi to passe, that of these two sorts of men, 
both godlesse, the one hauing vtterly no knowledge of 
Gk)d, the other studie how to perswade themselues that 
there is no stiefa thing to be knowne. The fountaine 
and wellspring of which impietie is a lesolued purpose 
of minde to reape in this world what sensuall profit or 
pleasure soeuer the world yeeldeth, and not to be barred • 
from any whatsoeuermeanesauaileable thereunto. And 
that this is the very radicall cause of their atheisme, 
BO man I thinke will doubt which considereth what 
paines they take to destroy those principallspurres and 
motiues vnto all vertue, the creation of the world, the 
pionidence of God, the resurrection of the dead, the 
ioyes of the kingdome of heauen,and the endlesse paines 
of the wicked, yea aboue all things the authoritie of 
Scripture, because on these points it euermore beat- 
eth, and the soules immortalitie, which graunted, draw- 
eth easily after it the rest, as a voluntarie traine. Is 
it not wonderfull that base desires should so extinguish 
in men the sense of their owne excellende, as to make 
them willing that their soules should be like to the 
soules of beasts, mortall and corruptible with their bo- 
dies ? 'Till some admirable or vnusuall accident hap- 
pen (as it hath in some) to worke the beginning of a 
better alteration in their mindes, disputation about the 
knowledge of God with such kinde of persons common- 
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ly pteuaikib Uttk. For how should the bri^met of 
meedome shine, whare the windoires of the soule ore 
of very set purpose dosed ? True religion hath many 
things in it, the onely mention whereof ganleth and 
troubleth thdr mindes. Being therefore loath that in^ 
quirie into audi matters should breede a perswasion in 
the ende contrarie vnfo that they embrace, it is thdr 
endeuor to banish, as much as in them lyeth, quite 
and deane from thdr cogitation whatsoeuer may sound 
that way. But it commeth many times to passe 
(which is their torment) that the thing they shunne 
doth follow them ; truth as it were euen obtirucUng it 
aelfe into their knowledge, and not permitting th^n to 
be so ignorant as they woulde be. Whereupcm, in as 
much as the nature of man is vnwilling to continue 
doing that wherdn it shall alwayes condemne it selliB^ 
they continuing still obstinate to fbllowe the coune 
which they haue begunne, are driuen to deuise all the 
shifts that wit can inuent for the smoothering of this 
light, all that may but with any the least showe of 
possibilitie stay their mindes from thinking that true, 
which they hartely wish were fidse, but cannot thinke 
it so, without some scruple and feare of the contrarie. 
(Of the Lawes of Ecclesiasticall Politic, the fift booke, 
p. 5. Lond. 1597» ^ol.) 

FRANCIS BACON, 

X.O&I) YXBULAM, VISCOUNT ST. ALBANS. 
(Born 1561. died 1626.) 



Thus haue I conduded this portion of 
touching dvill knowledge, and with civill knowledge 
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bene coQcluded bumme pldosophy, tnd with humaii^ 
pbilofophy, philosophy m generall ; and bang now «t 
8ome paii«^ looking bftcke into ihftt I haue passed 
tb^oughi this writing seemeth to mee (ai rmnquam. 
fyUit imago) as far as a man can judge of his ofwn^ 
worke, not much better then that noise or sound vhkh 
muatians make while they are tuning their insfninients^ 
which is nothing pleasant to heace, but yet is a omsft' 
why the musique is sweeter afterwards. So hane I 
beme contcaat to tune the inatrumenta of the Muaea^ 
that they may play that haue better hands. An4 
surely when I set before me the condition of these 
times, in which learning hath made her third visitation, 
or circuit, in all the qualities thereof; as the excel- 
lency and yiuacity of the wits of this age ; the noble 
helps and lights which we hau)& by the trauailes of an- 
oint writers ; the art of printing, whi^ i^ommumQat- 
eth bookes to men of all fortunes ; the opennes of the 
worid' by nauigation, which hath discilosed multitudefl 
of eiqperinients, and a masse of naturaU history ; tb^ 
leasqre wb^ewith tb^se times abound, not imployi^g 
m» SQ generally in idrill buimesse m the states of 
Orspcu^ did* in respeet of their popuLirity, and the stato 
of BomO) in respef^ of the gi^atnesse of llieir monarcby ; 
the present disposition of these times at 1^ instant $p 
poaee ; the consumption of all that ever can be said 
ia oontrouer9ie» of religion, which haue so much ^ 
uerted men from other sciences ; the perfection of youi 
Majesties learning, which as a Phoenix may call wh<de 
Tolies of wits to follow you ; and the inseparable pr^ 
priety of time, which is euer ViQX^ and more to didose 
truth i I cannot but be raised to this p^pswaaiop, that 
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this thiid peariod of time irill fiore surpasse that of the 
Grecian and Romane learning : onely if men will knoir 
dieir owne strength, and their owne weaknesse bodi ;' 
and take, one from the other, light of invention, and 
i^ot fire of contradiction, and esteem of the inqiiisiti<« 
of truth,.as of an enterprise, and not as of aquality or 
ornament,. and imploy wit and magmficence to things 
of worth and excellency, and not to things vulgar, and 
of popular estimation. (Two bookes of the Profidence 
and Advancement of Learning, divine and hvmane, 
p. 314. edit. Oxford, 1638, 4to.) 



BEJUJAMIS JONSON. 

(Born 1^74. died 1637.) 

'For- a man to write well, there are required three 
necessaries ; to reade the best authors ; observe the 
best speakers; and much exercise of his owne style. 
In style to consider what ought to be written ; and af. 
ter what manner : hee must first thinke, and excogi- 
tate his inatter ; then choose his words, and examine 
the weight of eidier ; then take care in placing and 
ranking both matter and words, thiat the composition 
be Gom^y ; aild to doe dris with diligence and often. 
No matter how slow the style be at first, so it be ia- 
bour'^d and accurate ; seeke the best, and be not glifd 
of the^ forward conceipts, or first wbrds, that oSbt 
themselves to us ; but judge of what wee invent, and 
order what wee approve. Repeat often what wee have 
formerly written ; which, beside that it helpes the con- 
sequence, and makes the juncture better, it quickens 
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the beate of imagination, that often cooles in the time 
of setting downe, and gives it new strength, as if it 
grew lustier by the going back : as wee see in the con- 
tention of leaping, they jumpe farthest, that fetch 
their race largest ; or, as in throwing a dart or iayelin, 
wee force back our armes, to make our loose the 
stronger. Yet, if we have a faire gale of wind, I for- 
bid not the steering out of our sayle, so the favour of 
the gale deceive us not. For all that wee invent 
doth please us in the conception or birth-; else we 
would never set it downe. But the safest is to returne 
to our judgement, and hai^dle over againe those things, 
the easinesse of which might make them justly sus- 
pected. So did the best writers in their beginnings ; 
they imposed upon themselves care and industry. They 
did nothing rashly. They obtained first to write well,' 
and then custome made it easie, and a habit. By little 
and little, their matter shewed it seltfe to "hem more 
plentifully; their words answer^, their composition 
followed; and all, as in a well-order'd family, present- 
ed it selfe in the place. So that the summe of all is ; 
ready writing makes not good writing; but good writ- 
ing brings on ready writing : yet when wee thinke wee 
have got the fiiculty, it is even then good to resist it ; 
as to give a horse a check sometimes with bit, which 
doth not so much stop his course, as stirre his mettle. 
(Discoveries,* p. 115. Workes, vol. ii. Lond. 1640, 
2 vols, fol.) 



* The .reader will meet with few discoveries in th^ passage now 
quoted : several of the observations contained in it are borrowed 
from Qiuntilian* 
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JAMES USH£R« ABCHJQOSHOP OF ARMA0H. 
(Bom 1580. died 1656.) 

The next point that offeveth it soUe unto our 
aideratLon, is that (^ Puigatoiy. M^ereof if any man 
doe doubt, Ca^ariufi (a Ocvmaoe monke of the Ciater- 
cian order) adviseth him ft>r hia resolution to make a 
joumey into Seotlioid (the greats Scotland he mean^ 
eth) and there to entcar into S. Patricks Purgatory ; 
and then hegiveth him his word) that he shall no more 
doubt of the paines of Purgatory. If Doctor Terry 
(who commendeth this unto us as the testimony of a 
most famous authour) should chance to have a doabt< 
full thought herenfter of the pains of Purgatory, I 
would wish his ghostly father to injoyne him no other 
penance, but ihe undertakisig (^ a pilgrimage unto 6. 
Patricks Purgatorie, to see whether he would prove 
my wiser when he came £rom thenee ihm when he 
went thither. In the meane time, unlall he hatli made 
some further experim^t of the matter, he shall give 
me leave to bdeeve him that hath beene there, and 
hath cause to know the place as wel as any (the iland 
wherein it is seated, being held by him as a part of the 
inheritance descended unto him from hb anoesUmrs) 
and yet piofesseth that hee found nothing therein, 
which might afford him any argument to thinke there 
was a Purgatorie. I passe by, that Nennius, and 
Probus, and all the elder writers of the life of S. Pa- 
trick that I have met withall, speake not one word of 
any such place ; and that Henrie the monke of Saltrey, 
in the daies of King Stephen, is the first in whom I 
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could ever finde any mention thereof. Thia only 
would I know of the doctor, what the reason mi^ht 
bee, that where hee bringeth in the words .of Qiraldoa 
Cambrensis touching this place, as an authenticall au^ 
thontie, hee passeth over that part of his rehMion, 
wherein he affirmedi that S. Patrick intended by tfaia 
means. to bring the rude people to a perswasoon of the 
certaintie of the infemall psines of the reprobate^ and 
of the true and everlasting life of the elect after death. 
(A Discourse of the Religion anciently professed by 
the Irish and Brittish^ p. 31. Ijond. 1631> 4to.) 



JOHN SISLDEN. 
(Born 1594. died 1634.) 

Neither at all wish I that this of mine should gain 
any strength of truth firom my name alone, but from 
those authorities which I have designed and brought^ 
both for elder, late, and present times, out of such both 
printed and manuscript annals, histories» councils^ 
chartularies, laws, lawyers, and records only as were to< 
be used in the most accurate way of search that might 
furnish for the subject ; yet also I have not neglected 
the able judgments of such of the learned of later 
time, as give light to fonner ages, but I so prefer'd the 
choicest and most able, that I have wholly abstained 
from any mention or use here c^ thoee many ignoranta 
that (while they write) rather instruct us in their own 
wants of ability, than direct to any thing that may sa* 
tisfie. If through ignorance I have omitted sny thing 
in the History or the Review, that deserved place in 
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theXD ; who ever shall admonish meof it shi^ have a 
most willing acknowledgment of his* learning and cour- 
tesie; But all the bad titles that are ever due to abuse 
t>f the holiest obtestation, be. always my companions if 
I have purposely omitted any good authority of an- 
cient or late time, that I saw necessary, or cotdd think 
might give further or other light -to any position or- 
part of it : for I sought only J;ruth, and was never so 
far ingaged in this or ought else as to torture my 
brains or venture my credit to make or create j^'emisses 
for a chosen conclusion, that I rather- would than could 
prove. My premisses made what concludcms or con- 
jectures I have, and were not bred by them. And al- 
though both of them here not a little sometimes vary, 
from what is vulgfirly receiv'^d, yet that hi^pen'd not 
at all from any desire to di£Per from common opinion, 
but from another course of disquisition than is com* 
monly used ; that is, by examination of the truth of 
tiiose suppositions which patient idleness too easily 
t^es for clear and granted. For the old scepticks, 
that never would profess that they had found a truth, 
shewM yet the best way to search for any, when they 
doubted aswel of what those of the dogmatical sects 
too credulously received for infallible principles, as they 
£d of the newest conclusions : they were indeed ques- 
tionless too nice, and deceivM themselves with the nim- 
Ueness of their own sophisms, that permitted no kind 
of established truth. But plainly,^ he that avoids their 
^sputing levity, yet, being able, takes to himself their 
liberty of enquiry, is the only way that in all kinds of 
studies leads and lies open even to the sanctuary of 
ttuAf while others, that are servile to coQimon opinioii 
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and vulgar suppositions, can rarely hope to be admit-*> 
ted nearer than into the base court of her temple, which 
too speciously often counterfeits her inmost sanctuary. 
(The History of Tytbes, p. xi. [Lond.] 1618, 4to.) 



JOHN HALES. 

(Born 1584. died 1656.) 

Heresie and schism, as they are commonly used, 
are two theological scar-crows, with which they who 
use to uphold a party in religion, use to iright away 
such, as making inquiry into it, are ready to relinquish ^ 
and oppose it, if it appear either erroneous or suspi-- 
tious : for, as Pltitarch reports of a painter, who hay- * 
ing unskiliully painted a cock, chased away all cocks 
and hens, that so the imperfection of his art might not 
appear by comparison with nature ; so men willing for* 
ends to admit of no fancy but their own, endeavour to 
hinder an inquiry into it by way of comparison of 
somewhat with it, peradventure truer, that so the de- 
formity of their own might not appear : but howsoever, 
in the common manage, heresie and schisme are but 
ridiculous terms, yet the things in themselves are of 
very considerable moment, the one offending against 
truth, the other against charity, and therefore both 
deadly, when they are not by imputation, but indeed. 

It is then a matter of no small importance, truly to 
descry the nature of them ; and they on the contrary 
strengthen themselves, who through the iniquity of 
men and times, are injuriously charged with them. 

Scbisme (for of heresie we shall not now treat, ex« 
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€ept h he by accident, and that by occafitoa ^ a ge- 
neral mistake, spread through all the ▼litinga of tlie 
andents, in whkli tbrir names are familiarly CQnfoaiid-» 
ed) aehiame^ I aay^ upon the vary sound of the woi:d> 
imports division ; division is not but where commun- 
ion is, or ought to be : now communion is the strength 
and ground pf all society, whether sacred or civil; 
whosoever therefore they be that offend against the 
common society and friendliness of men, if it be in 
civil occasions, .are guilty of seditiKm aiud rebeUkNH ; if 
it be by reason of ecclesiastieal difference, they are 
guil^ of Bchisme; so that schisme is an eoelesiastieal 
^leditioii, as section is a lay scbian : yet the great be* 
nefits of communion notwithstanding, in regard of 
divers distempers men are subfect to, dissepition and 
difr^unioa «re eften iiecessary ; {w whra rither fabeor 
imeertain conclusiona are obtruded for truth, and acta 
either unlawful, or ministring just scruple, are re- 
quired of us to be performM, in theae caaes oonaent 
were eonspira^, and open eontestatioii ia not faction 
(X setuame, but due Chiiatiftii animosity. « « ♦ 

Come we then to considm^ a fittle of the second aort 
of schisme^ arisong upon occasion of variety of opin- 
ion. It bath been the common cKaease of Cbnatiana 
£rom the beginning, not to content tbemselvea wiA 
that measure of faith which God and Scriptures have 
^xprealy aflforded us, but out of a vain desire to know 
mose than is revealed, they have attempted to devise 
things, of which we have no light, neither from reason 
nor revelation; neither have they rested here, but 
upon pretence of church-authority (which ia none) or 
HaditiDn (which for the most part is l^t feigned) diey 
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hasve p«N»iptorily coneluded, and oooifideiitlj impoaed 
upon others, a necessitj of entertaming conclusbna of 
that nature; and, to strengthen themselves, have 
broken out into divisions and factions, opposing man 
to man, synod to aynod, till the peace of the church 
vanished, without all possibility of recall : hence arose 
those ancient and many separations amongst Christ- 
ians, occasioned by Arianisme, Eutychianiftme, Nes- 
tonanisme, Photinianisme, SabeUianisme, and maay 
more, both andeat and in our own time : all which in- 
deed are but names of schisme, howsoever in the com- 
mon language of the fathers they were called heresies ; 
for heresie is an act of the will, not of the reason, and 
i& indeed a lye, and not a mistake. ^ * * 

To chaise churches and liturgies with things unne- 
cessary, was the first beginning of all superstitioii, and 
when scruple of conscience began to be made or pre-* 
tended^ there schism b^n to break in : if the special 
gmdes and fathers of the church would be a little 
sparing of incumbring churdies with superfluities, or 
not over-rigid either in reviving obsolete customes, or 
imposing new, A&te would be far less cause of schism 
or superstition, and all the inconvenience were Hkdy 
to ensue would be but this, they should in so doing 
yield a little to the imbecillity of then: inferiotirs, a 
thing which St. Paul would never have refused to do; 
mean while wheresoever false or suspected opinions are 
made a piece of church-liturgy, he that separates is 
not the schismatick ; for it is alike unlawfiil to make 
profession of known or suspected falshood, as to put in 
practise unlawful or suspect actions. (A Tract con- 
cerning Schisme and Schismaticks ; Golden Remains^ 
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of the ever memorable Mr. John Hales of Eaton Col- 
lege,* 2d edit. LonA 1673, 4to.) 



THOMAS HOBBES. 

(Bom 1588. died 1679.) 

The causes of dreams (if they be natural) are the ac- 
tions or riolence of the inward parts of a man upon 
his brain, by which the passages of sense, by sleep be- ' 
numraed, are restored to their motion. The signs by ' 
which this appeareth to be so, are the differences -of 
dreams (old men commonly dream -oftener, and have 
their dreams more painful than young) proceeding from - 
the different accidents of mans body; as dreams of 
lust, as dreams of anger, according as the heart, or ' 
other parts within, work more or less upon the brain, 
by more or less heat ; so also the descents of different ' 
sorts of flegm maketh us a dream of different tastes of •> 

* Of the works of this distinguished nmn, a collective edition was 
published by Lord Hailes, who has however takeo liberties with the . 
text which would now be considered as altogether unwarrantable. 
(Works of the ever memorable Mr. John Hales of Eaton. 6]as« 
gow, 1 765, 3 vols. 8vo.) He has besides overlooked a posthumous 
work of the author, entitled ^ A Discourse of the several Dignities 
and Corruptions ^ Man's Nature, since the FaU.'* Lond. 1780, 
8yo. A complete and faithful edition might not be unworthy uf the 
Clarendon press. The life of Hales, written by a very eminent au> 
thor, may be found in a publication almost unknown in this coun- 
try, and bearing the following title : **-Joannis Uaiesii Historia 
Concilii Dordraceni. Jo. Laur. Moshemius, Theol. D. et P. P. O. 
ex Anglico sermoue Latine vertit, varils observationibus et vitu 
Halesii auxit Accedit ejusdem de Auctoritate Concilii Dordni^ 
icenl^ Paci sacrae noxia, Consultatio.'* Hambui^gi, 1724, 8vq, 
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tneats add drinks ; and I believe there is a reci^Kica- 
tion of motion &om the brain to the yital parts, and 
back from the vital parts to the brain ; whereby not 
only imagination begetteth motion in those parts, but 
also motion in those parts b^etteth imagination like 
to that by which it was begottcfn. If diis be true, and 
that sad imaginations nourish the spleen, then we see 
also a cause, why a strong spleen reciprocally causeth 
fi^arful dreams, and why the effects of lasciviousn^ss may 
in a dream produce the image of some person that had 
caused them. Another sign that dreams are caused by 
the action of the inward parts, is the disorder and 
casual consequence of one conception or image to 
another : for when we are waking, the antecedent 
thought or conception introduceth, and is cause of the 
consequent, (as the water followeth a mans finger up- 
on a dry and level table) but in dreams there is com- 
monly no coherence, (and when there is, it is by chance) 
which must needs proceed from this, that the brain in 
dreuns is not restored to its motion in every part alike ; 
whereby it cometh to pass, that our thoughts appear 
like the stars between the flying clouds, not in the 
order [in] which a man would chuse to observe them, 
but as the uncertain flight of broken clouds permits. 
(Humane Nature ; or the Fundamental Elements of 
Policy : Tripos, in three Discourses, p. 12. 3d edit. 
Lond. 1684, 8vo.) 

WILLUM CHILLINGWORTH. 
(Born 1609. died 1644.) 

Points of doctrine (as all other things) are as they 
are, and not as they are esteemed : neidier can a ne- 
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<»fi8uie point bee made tumeoesBarie by heang no ae- 
oMnted, not an unn^oessaaie pomt bee made necessaarie 
by being ovei^valaed. Birt as llie ancient plriloeophers 
(wibme different opiaionfi about llie sotde of man yon 
may read in Aristodie de Anima, and Gicero'^s Tuacn- 
laa Questions) notwitjistanding thdr divers opi»ions 
touebii^ the natixre of tlie soule, yet all of them bad 
toulea, and sotiles ef the BBstae nature : or as those 
pfayntittis who dispute idiether the braine or heart be 
the prindpall paart of man, yet all of them have brames 
aftd have hearts, and herein agree sufficiently: so 
tebemse, though some Ptotestants esteeme that doc- 
trine the sotde of the church, which otibers doe not so 
li%Uy value, yet this hinders not but that wliich is m- 
tieed the soule of the dhnrch may bee in both sorts df 
4be A ; and though one aooount that a necessarie trath 
^vhich otibers acooumt neither necessaiie nor peibaps 
tnse, yet this nytwidistaii£ng, in those truths yriaA 
are truly and really necessarie they may dl agree. 
fVor no largument «can be more sopbktieal} tlian iSbis ; 
They differ m some points f?hich th^ esteesne neces- 
aarie^ iberefore ibey differ in some libaft indeed andm 
flradi are BO; 

Hwr as oonceming the other infbr^nce, that ihey 
cannot 4igree what posrts are fondamentall': I have 
said and piK) Vd fonaeily that there is no auch necessilae 
as you imagine or pretend, that men shoidd cerUmdy 
know what is, and what is not fundamentall. They 
that beleeve all lliings plainly defivered in Scripture, 
beleeve all things fundamentall, and are at sufficient 
unitie in matters of faith, though they cannot precisely 
and enolly &languirii between wlrat is fiuubmeotall 
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ftfld iHi&t tt profitabk ; maf, though by errout they 
mifitake some Taine, or perhaps some hurtfiiU opinions 
for necessarie and fundantentall truths. Besides, I 
have shewed above, that as Protestants do not agfee 
(for you oYer^reach in saymg they eannot) touching 
what points ate fundamentall ; so neither do you agree 
what points are defin'^d and so to be accounted, and 
what are nol;; nay, nor concerning the sulyject in 
which Ood hath placed this pretended authontie of de- 
fining ^ some of you BCtling it in the pope himself, 
though alone without a councell, 'Others in a counceQ, 
Ihough divkied from 1»he pope ; tethers oidy m the con- 
juncfliion of -councell and |>ope; others not in this nei- 
ihev, but in the acceptation cf the present church uni«- 
vtarsafl \ lastly, otliers not aittributing it to this nei- 
ther, but only to the pe^tuaH succession tf tJtt 
diutch 'of aU ages : of which divided company it is 
^ly -evident and undeniable^ that every former may 
be and «£e obliged to hold Mimy things definM and 
^letefore necessaxie, wluch the latter, according to 
their owne grounds, have no obligation to doe, nay, 
Cttnnet doe so upon any firme <a»d sure and inftlfil]^ 
foundation. (The Rdigkm of Prol^estants a satfe Way 
to SaJhtedon, p. 387. ^ '^^' I^nd. 1«3B, fd.) 



■(Bom 1605. died 1682.) 

AslSiett wisre many reformers, «o Btewtse nmny re- 
formations ; every eountry proceeding in a paitictdar 
way aftd miBthod) accetffing tta dieir uaiSohal intereirt. 
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together with their, constitution and clime, inclined 
them ; some angrily, and with extremity ; others calm- 
ly, and with mediocrity, not rending but easily divid- 
ing the community, and leaving an honest possibility 
of a reconciliation ; which though peaceable spirits do 
desire, and may conceive that revolution of time, and 
the mercies of God may effect, yet that judgment that 
shall consider the present antipathies between the two 
e:j!^treams, their contrarieties in condition, affection, 
and opinion, may with the same hopes expect an union 
in the poles of heaven. * * * 

I could never divide my self from any man upon 
the, difference of an opinion, or be angry with his 
judgment for not agreeing with me in that, from which 
within a few days I should dissent my self. I have no 
genius to disputes in religion, and have often thought 
it wisdom to decline them, especially upon a disad- 
vantage, or when the cause of truth might suffer in 
the weakness of rmy patronage : where we desire to be 
informed, ^tis good to contest with men above our 
selves ; but to confirm, and establish our opinions, ^tis 
best to argue with judgments below our own, that the 
frequent spoils and victories over their reasons may 
settle, in our sdves an esteem, and confirmed opinion 
of our own. Every man is not a proper champion for 
truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause of 
verity : many, from the ignorance of these maximes, 
and an inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have too rashly 
charged the troops of error, and remain as trophies un- 
to the enemies of truth : a man may be in as just pos- 
session of truth as of a city, and yet be forced to sur- 
render; ^tis therefore far better to enjoy her with 
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-p^ace^ thim to hazzaid her on a battle, (tleligio Me- 
dici, p. 7> 10. edit. Lond. 1682, 8vo.) 



EDWARD HYDE, BARL OF CLARENDON. 

(Bom 1608. died 1673.) 

But I must here take leave a little longer to dis- 
continue this narration : and if the celebrating the me- 
mory of eminent and extraordinary persons, and trans- 
mitting their great virtues, for the imitation of poste- 
rity, be one of the principal ends and duties of history, 
it will not be thought impertinent, in this place, to re- 
member a loss which no time will suffer to be forgotten, 
and no success or good fortune could repair. In this 
uiihappy battle was slain the Lord Viscount Falkland ; 
a person of such prodigious parts of learning and 
knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delijght in 
conversation, of so flowing and obliging a humanity 
and goodness to mankind, and of that primitive sim- 
pUdty and integrity of life, that if there were no other 
brand upon this odious and accursed civil war, than 
that single loss, it must be most infamous, and exe- 
crable to all posterity. * * * 

He was a great cherisher of wit, and fancy, and 
good parts, in any man ; and, if he found them cloud- 
ed with poverty or want, a most liberal and bountiful 
patron towards them, even above his fortime ; of 
which, in those administrations, he was such a dis- 
penser, as if he had been trusted with it to such uses, 
and if there had been the least of vice in his expence, 
he might have been thought too prodigal. He was 
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coBgtant and pertinadoas in whalaoeTer be vesolVd Uf 
do, and not to be weaned by any pains that were ne- 
cessary to that end. And therefore having once re- 
solvM not to see London, which he loved above all 
[daces, till he had perfectly leanied the Greek tongue, 
he went to his own house in the country, and pursued 
it with that indefatigable industry, that it will not be 
believed in how diort a tin^ he was master of it, and 
accurately read all the 6rreek historians. 

In this time, his house beii^ within little more ibatk 
ten miles of Oxford, he contracted famiUanty and 
friendship with the most polite and aocurafee men of 
that university; who found audi an immenaaesa of 
wit, and such a solidity of judgcanent in him, so infiidle 
a fancy, bound in by a most logical ratiQcinatioa» 
such a vast knowledge,^ that he was not ignorant of 
any thing, yet such an excessive humility, as if be had 
known nothing, that they frequently resorted, and 
dwelt with him, as in a college situated in a purer 
air; so that his house was a university in a less vol^ 
ume ; whither they came not so much for rqioae as 
study, and to examine and refine' those grosser pio> 
positions, which laadness and coinaent made current in 
vulgar conversation. (The History of the Bebettioci 
and Civil Wars in Ei^^and, begun in the year 164th 
vol. il p. 270. Oxford, 1704-7, 3 vols. IbL) 

JOHN UHTON. 

(Born 1608. died I(rr4.) 

Whai a city skall be aa it were besieged and bloeb 
about) her navigable river in&sted^ ianidea and in* 
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cinrskms ronnd, defiance and battcJQ oft rumoc^d to be 
marchifig up ey^n U>.h&t walls, aad suburb tceaiches, 
ihat then the people, or the greater part, more then 
at ot^r tim^, wholly tak\i up with the study of 
h^host and moat impartant matters to be r^orm^d^ 
should be disputing, reasoning, reading, inventing^ 
discouTEong, ev^ to a rarity and admiration, things not 
befoxe disoourst OT written of, argues first a singular 
good will, contentednesse, and confidence in your pru- 
dent foresight, and safe government, Lords and Com- 
mons ; and isom thence derives it self to a gallant 
htaveiy, and well grounded contempt of their enemies, 
as if there were no, small number of as great spirits 
among us, as his was who, when Rome was nigh be- 
sieged by Hanibal, being in the city, bought that 
peece of grouiid, at no cheap rate, whereon Hanibal 
himself encampt his oim regiment. Next it is a lively 
and cherfull presage of our happy successe and vie- 
tory. For as in a body, when the blood is fresh, the 
spirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital, but to ra- 
timiall faculties, and those bbl the af utest and the pertest 
operations of wit and suttlety, it argues in what good 
p%bt and constitution the body is; so when the 
dierfulnesse of the people is so sprightly up, as that 
it has not only wherewith to guard well its own free- 
dom and safety, buf to spare, and to bestow upon the 
aohdest and sublimest points of controversie and new 
invention, it betok'ns us apt degenerated, nor drooping 
to. a fiitall decay, but casting off the old and wrincFd 
ddn of ooiTuption, to outlive these pi^ngs, and wax 
young again, entciiig the gloiioua waies of truth and 
pixnpeiQaa Tertuo» defltin'd to beepm/e great and hoi. 
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nourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see in in^^ 
mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like ^ 
strong man after sleep, and shaking het inyindble 
locks : methinks I see her as an eagle mning he^ 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazl^d eyes at the 
full midday beam ; purging and unsealing her long 
abused sight at the fountain it self of heavenly radi^ 
ance ; while the whole noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticat a year of sects and schisms. 
(Areopagitica ; a Speech of Mr. John Milton for the 
Liberty of vnlicencM Printing, to the Pailiament of 
England, p. 33. Lond. 1644, 4to.) 



SIR MATTHEW HALE, CHIEF JUSTICE. 

(Born 1609. died 1676.) 

I come now to that other branch of o\a laws, the 
common municipal \fiw of this kingdom, which has the 
superintendency of aU those other particular laws used 
in th^ before-mentioned courts, and is the omimon 
rule for the administration of common justice in this 
great kingdom ; of which it has been always tender, 
and there is f great reason for it ; for it is not only 
a very just and excellent law, in it self, but it ia sid- 
gularly accommodated to the frame of the English 
government, and to the disposition of the English na- 
tion, and such as by a long experience and use is as it 
were incorporated into their very temperament, and, 
in a manner, become the oomplection and constitiilioa 
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<yf the English commonwealth. Insomuch, that even 
as in the natural body the due temperament and con-^ 
stitution ^ do^ by degrees work out those acddentai 
diseases which sometimes happen, and do reduce the 
body to its just state and constitution ; so when at 
any time through the errors, distempers, or iniquities 
of men or times, the peace of the kingdom, and right 
order of goYemment, have received interruption, the 
common kw has wasted and wrought out those dis^ 
tempers, and reduced the kingdom to its just state and 
temperament, as our present (and former) times can 
easily witness. 

Tliis law is that which asserts, maintains^ and with 
all imaginable care provides for the safety of the king^s 
royal person, his crown and dignity, and all his just 
rights, revenues, powers, prerogatives, and govern^ 
ment, as the great foundation (under God) of the 
peace^ happiness, honour, and justice, of this king- 
dom ; and this law is also that which declares and as-» 
setts the rights and liberties, and the properties of the 
fubject ; and is the just, known, and common rule of 
justice and right between man and man, within tbis; 
kingdom* (The £[istory of the Common Law. of 
England, p. 44* 2d edit. Lond. I7I6, 8vq.) 



JEREMV TAYLOR, BISHOP OF DOWN AND CONNOR. 

(Bom 1613. died 166T0 

As for the duty of particular men in the question 
of communicatiilg with churches -of difl^ent persua-' 
mWf it is to be regulated according to the laws of 
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those dmrches ; for if they Tequire no impiety, or atf]^ 
thing tmlawful as the condition of their commnmoB,; 
then they communicate with thetn as they ace fier-< 
irants of Christ, as disciples of his doctiine, and sub^ 
jects to his la;w8, and the particular distingoiBhingdoe^ 
trine of his sect hath no influence oar oommunicatiaB 
with him who from another sect is willing to coimna-^ 
nicate with all the servant of ihm common Lord? 
for since no church of one name is infiiUifole, a wise 
man may have eitlier the misfortune or a reason to 
believe of every one in particular, that she errs in 
some article or other ; either he cannot communicate 
with any, or else he may communicate with all, 
that do not make a sin or the profession of an enour 
to be the condition of th^ commtmion. And there- 
fore, as every particular church is bound to tolerate 
disagreeing persons in the senses and for the reasons 
above explicated ; so eveiy particular person is bound 
to tolerate her, that is, not to refiise her communion 
when he may have it upon innocent conditions: for 
what is it to me if the Greek church denies pr^ession 
of the third person from the second, so she win give 
me the right hand of fellowship (though. I affirm it) 
therefore because I projfess the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and retain all matters of faith and necessity ? 
But this thing will scarce be reduced to practice ; for 
few churches that have framed bodies of confession and 
articles, will endure any person that is not of the same 
confession ; which is a plain demonstration that such 
bodies of confession and articles do much hurt, by be- 
coming instruments of separating and dividing com- 
munions, and making unnecessary or unoeitain pitK 
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{K>atious tk certain means of dchism and disunion : but 
then men would do well to consider whether or no such 
|iroceedings do not derive the guilt of schism upon them 
who least think it, Mid whether of the two is the 
sdiismatick, he that makes unnecessary and (suppose 
lag the estate of things) mconvenient impositions, or 
be tha« ^sobeys them, because he cannot without 
doing viol^ice to his consdence believe them ; he that 
parts communion, because without sin he could not 
cntinrtain it, or they that have made it necessary for 
him to separate, by requiring such conditions which 
to [no] man are simply necessary, and to his particular 
are either sinful or impossible. (^soXoyta hXiKmctj. A 
Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, shewing the 
unreasonableness of prescribing to other mens Faith, 
mid the iniquity of persecuting differing Opinions, 
p. 356. 2d edit, Lond. I702, 8vo.) 



ROBERT LEIGH TOJy, ARCftBISHOP OF GLASGOW. 

(Bora 1013. 4ied 1684) 

All men agree in tibis, that they would willingly 
xBeet with some satisfying good; and yet if you look 
right upon the projects and labours of the greatest 
part, [you] shall find them flying from it, and tiddng 
much pains to be miserable. And truly considering 
|;he darkness that^s upon the soul of man, ^tis no great 
wonder to see these miss their way, and continue 
WAndring, that hear not the voice of the gospel to re^ 
calthem, and see not its light to direct them. But 
lillift IS somewhat strwge, lliat where true hi^piness^^ 
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and the true way to it is propounded and set before 
men, so few should follow it in good earnest. If the 
excellency of that good did not allure them, yet one 
would think that their many disappointments in all 
other things should drive them home to it. How 
often do we run our selves out of breath after sha- 
dows, and when we think we have overtaken them, 
and would lay hold on them, we find nothing ; and yet 
stiU we love to befool our selves, even against our 
own experience, which, we say, uses to make fools 
wiser ; still we chuse rather to shift, from one vanity 
to another, than to return to that soveraign good that 
alone can fill the vastest desires of our souls; rather 
to run from one broken cistern to another, as the pro- 
phet catls them, yea and to take pains to hew them 
out, than have recourse to that fountain of living wa- 
ters. (Sermons, p. 119. Lond. 1692, 8vo.) 



JOHN WILKIN8, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
(Bom laii. died 1672.) 

Though the understanding have naturally this 
power belonging to it, of apprehending, and compar- 
ing, and judging of things, yet is it not to be expect- 
ed, either from infants, or from dull sottish people, or 
from such as are destitute of all the advantages of edu- 
cation, that they should improve this natural ability 
to all the due consequences of it. But in order to 
this, ^tis necessary that men should first be out of thcsir 
non-age before they can attain to an actual use of this 
principle ; aod withal, that they should be ready to 
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exert and exercise their faculties to observe and con- 
sider the nature of things, to make use of that help 
irhich is to be had, by the instruction and experience 
of those with whom they converse. Nor can this be 
any just exception against the naturalness of such no- 
tions, that they are promoted by the experience and 
instruction of others ; because mankind is naturally 
designed for a sociable life, and to be helpftd to one 
another by mutual conversation. And without this 
advantage of discourse and conversation, whereby they 
communicate their thoughts and opinions to one an- 
other, it could not otherwise be, but that men must 
needs be strangely ignorant, and have many wild and 
gross apprehensions of such things as are in themselves 
very plain and obvious, and do appear so to others. 

For the better understanding of this, let us suppose 
a person bred up in some deep cavern of the earthy 
without any instruction from others, concerning th^ 
state of things in this upper sur&ce of the world : sup- 
pose this person, after he is arrived to a mature age, 
to be fetched up from this solitary abode, to behold 
diis habitable world, the fields, and towns, and seas, 
and rivers, the various revolutions of seasons, together 
with the beautiful host of heaven, the sun, and moon, 
and stars ; it could not otherwise be^ but that such a 
person must at first view have many wild imaginations 
of things. He might conceive those usefiil and beau* 
tiful contrivances of houses and towns, to spijng up 
and grow out of the earth, as well as trees ; or else 
that trees were made and built by men, as well as 
houses. But supposiug him to be a man, he must be 
endowed with sud» a natural faculty, as upon farther 
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consid^r^doh and experien<^ will quickly eadsfie him; 
that one of these was natural and the other 'arttfieiAl ; 
and that the buildings were framed to that elegance 
and convenience by the art and skill of men. (Of the 
Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, p. 58. 6th 
edit. Lond. I704, 8vo.) 



ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

(Born 1618. died 1667.) 

The first minister of state has not so much business 
in publick, as a wise man has in private : if the one 
have little leisure to be alone, the other has less leisure 
to be in company ; the one has but part of the affiiirs 
of one nation, the other all the works of God and na- 
ture under his consideration. There is no saying 
shocks me so much as that which I hear very often. 
That a man does not know how to pass his time. 
'Twould have been but ill spoken by Methusalem in 
the nine hundred sixty ninth year of his life ; so ftr it 
is from us, who have not time enough to attain to the 
utmost perfection of any part of any science, to have 
cause to complain that we are forced to be idle for 
want of work. But this, you'^D say, is work only for 
the learned ; others are not capable either of the em- 
ployments, or divertisements, that arrive from letters. 
I know they are not ; and therefore cannot much re- 
commend solitude to a man totally illiterate. But if 
any man be so unlearned as to want entertainment of 
the little mtervals of accidental solitude, which fre- 
quently ocimr in almost all conditions (except the very 
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meanest of the people, who have business enough in 
the necessary provisums for life) it is truly a great 
shame both to his parents and himself; for a very 
small portion of any ingenious art wiU stop up all 
those gaps of our time ; either musick, or painting, or 
designing, or chymistry, or history, or gardening, or 
twenty other things will do it use&lly and pleasantly ; , 
and if he happen to set his affections upon poietry 
(which I do not advise him to immoderately) that will 
cftesdn it ; bo wood will be thick enough to hide him 
fiom liie importunities of company or business, which 
would abstract him from' his beloved. (Several Dis-- 
courses by way of Essays, in verse and prose, p. 84. 
Works, 9th edit. Lond. I7OO, fol.) 



SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, BART. 

- (Born 1628. died 1700.) 

The safety and firmness of any frame of government 
may be best judged by the rules of architecture, which 
teach us that the pyramid is of all figures the firmest, 
and least subject to be shaken or overthrown by any 
concussions or accidents from the earth or air ; and it 
grows still so much the firmer, by how much broader 
the bottom and sharper the top. 

The ground upon which all government stands, is 
die consent of the people, . or the greatest or strongest 
fMHTt of them ; whether this proceed from reflections 
apon what is past, by the reverence of an authority 
under which they and dieir ancestors have for many 
ages been bom and bred ; or from sense of what is 
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present, by the ease, plenty, and safety they enjoy ;^ or* 
from opinions of what is to come, by the fear they 
have from the present government, or hopes from an- 
other. Now that government which by any of these, or 
all these ways, takes in the consent of the greatest 
number of the people, and ccmsequently their desires 
and resolutions to support it, may justly be sidd to have 
the broadest bottom, and to stand upon the largest 
compass of ground ; and, if it terminate in the autho^ 
lity of one single person, it may likewise be said ta 
have the narrowest top, and so to make the figure of 
the firmest sort of pyramid. 

On the contrary, a government which by alienatmg 
the affections, losing the opinions, and crossing the in- 
terests of the people, leaves out of its compass the 
greatest part of their consent, may justly be said, in 
the same degrees it thus loses ground, to narrow its 
bottom ; and if this be done to s^rve the ambition, 
humour the passion, satisfie the appetites, or advance 
the power and interests not only of one man, but of 
two, or more, or many that come to share in the go- 
vernment ; by this means the top may be justly said 
to grow broader, as the bottom narrower by the other* 
Now by the same degrees that either of these happen, 
the stability of the figure is by the same lessened and 
impaired ; so as at certain degrees it begins to grow 
subject to accidents of wind and of weather ; and at 
certain others, it is sure to fall of it self, or by the least 
shake that happens, to the ground. (An Essay upon 
the Origin^ and Nature of Government: WorksyVoLl 
p. 105. edit. Lond- 1720^ 2 vols, fol) 
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ISAAC BARROW, D. D. 

(Born 1630. died 1677.) 

That distinction which thou standest upoin, and 
%hich seemeth so vast between thy poor neighbour 
and thee, what is it ? Wh^ice did it come P Whi-* 
liter tends it ? It is not any-wise natursd, or accord- 
ing to primitive des^ : for as all men are in facul- 
ties and endowments of nature equal, so were they 
all originally equal in con£tion, all wealthy and happy, 
all constituted in a most prosperous and plentiful 
estate; all things at first were promiscuously exposed 
.to the use and enjoyment €£ all, every one from the 
common stock assuming as his own what he needed. 
Inequality and private interest in things (together 
with sicknesses and pains, together with all other in>. 
felicities and inconveniencies) were the by-blows of our 
'&11; sin introduced these degrees and distances ; it 
devised the names of rich «id poor ; it begot these 
ingrossings and inclosures of things ; it forged those 
two small pestilent words, meum and titum, which 
have engendred so much strife among men, and creat- 
ed so much mischief in the world : these preternatural 
distinctions were (I say) brooded by our fault, and 
are in great part fostered and maintained thereby ; for 
were we generally so good, so just, so charitable as we 
should be, they could hardly subsist, especially in that 
measure they do. God indeed (for promoting some 
good ends, and for prevention of some mischiefs, apt 
.to spring from our ill-nature in this our lapsed state ; 
particularly, to prevent the strife and disorder which 
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scrambling would cause among men, presuming on 
equal right, and parity of force) dotli suffer them in 
some manner to continue, and enjoyns us a contented 
tBubmission to them : but we mistake, if we think that 
natural equality and community aro in effect ipiite 
taken away; or that idl the world is bo cantosused 
among some few, that the rest hare no share theieai. 
No, every man hath still a competent patrittumy du^ 
4x> him, and a sufficient provision made for his toleva* 
hie subsistence. God hath brought no man hither to 
be necessarily starved, or pindied with extreme want; 
but hath assigned to evqry one a child'^s portion, bk 
some fair way to be obtained by Mm^ either by iegA 
right, or by hnmble request, which acoovding to coa- 
iidence ought to have effsct. No man ikete&ae is 
idk>wed to detain, or to destr6y supeifluously what 
another man apparently wants, but is obliged to impavt 
it to him : so that rich men are indeed but the trea- 
Burars, the stewards, the caterers of God for the rest of 
men, having a 9trict charge to ** dispense unto every 
one his meat in due season,^^ and no just privil^e to 
withhold it from any : the honour of distribution is 
confered on them^ as a reward of their fidelity and 
care ; the right of enjoyment is reserved to Uie poor, 
as a provision for their necessity. (Works, voL i. p. 
3ia edit. Lond. 1716,-3 vols, fol.) 

JOHN TIIiLOTSON, ARCHBISHOP OF €ANT£EBUEV. 

(Born 1630, died 1694.) 

Amongst too many other instances of the great cor- 
ruption and degeneracy of die age wherein, we live, the 
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greai and general want of sincerity in oonv«Tsalioii is 
none of the least. The world is grown so full of dissi-^ 
jBolalion and compliment, that m^is words are hard: 
ly any agnification of their thoughts ; and if any man 
measure his words by his heart, and speak as he thinks^ 
aatd do not express more kindness to every man, than 
men usually have for any man, he can hardly escape 
the censure of rudeness and want of breecBng. The 
dbd English plainness and sinoenty, that generous in-^ 
t^rity of nature and honesty of disposition, which al- 
ways arguestrue greatness of mind, andis usually accom* 
panied with undaunted courage and resolution, is in a 
great measure lost unong us ; there hath been a long en- 
deavour to transform us into foreign manners and fa* 
iBfaions, and to bring us to a servile imitation of none of 
the best of our neighbours, in some of the worst of thehr 
qualities. The dialect of conversation is now-^indays 
BO swelled with vanity and comjdim^t, and so surfeit* 
ed (as I may say) with expressions of kindness and re* 
ftpect, that if a man that lived an age or two ago should 
return into the world again, he would really want a 
dictionary to help him to understand his own language, 
and to know the true intrinsick value of the phrase in 
fkshion, and would hardly at first believe at what a 
low rate the highest strains and expressions of kind* 
ness imaginable do commonly pass in current pay* 
mesit ; and when he should come to understand it, it 
would be a great while before he could bring himself, 
with a good countenance and a good conscience, to 
converse with men upon equal terms, and in their own 
way, 
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And, in truth, it is hard to say, whether it should 
more proToke our contempt or our pity, to hear wha;t 
solemn expressions of respect and kmdness iriU pass 
between men, almost upon no occasion ; how great 
hcmour and esteem they will declare for one whom per- 
haps they never heard of or saw before,' and how ol- 
tirely they are all on the sudden devoted to his ser- 
vice and interest, for no reason ; how infinitely and 
eternally obliged to him for no benefit, and how ex- 
tremely they will be concerned for him, yea, and af- 
flicted too, for no cause. I know it is said, in justifi- 
cation of this hollow kind of conversation, that there is 
no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but the matter 
is well enoi^, so long as we understand one another; 
et verba valerU ut nwmmi^ ^^ words are like money,^ 
and when the current value of them is generally un» 
derstood, no man is cheated by th«n. This is some- 
thing, if such words were any thing; but bong 
brought into the account, tiiey are meer cyphers. 
However, it is still a just matter of complaint, that 
sincerity and plainness are out of fasluon, and that our 
langui^e is running into a lye; that men have almost 
qiiite perverted the use of speech, and made words to 
aignify nothing ; that the greatest part of the conver- 
sation of mankind, and of their intercourse with one 
another, is little dse but driving a trade of dissunula. 
tion; insomuch that it would make a man heartily sick 
and weary of the world to see the littie sincerity that 
is in use and practice among men. (Sermons on sCf- 
veral subjects and occadions, vol. iv.. p. 803. edit. 
Lond. 1742^4, 12 vols. 8vo.) 
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t « 

iTOHN DRYDEN. 
(Bom 1631. died 170a) 

To begin then with S^kespeare : he was the man 
who of all modern, and perhaps uicient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All the imagea 
of nature were still present to him, and he drew theitiy 
not laboriously, but luckily : when he describes any 
thing, you more than see it, you feel it too. Those 
who accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the 
greater commendation : he was naturally learned ; he 
needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; he 
looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he 
is. every where alike ; were he so, I should do him in- 
jury to compare him with the greatest of mankind* 
He is many times flat, insipid ; his comick wit degen- 
erating into clenches, his serious ^welling into bombast* 
But he is always great, when some great occasion is 
presented to him. « * * . 

As for Johnson, to whose character I am now ar« 
riv^d, if we look upon him while he was himself (for 
his last plays were but his dotages) I think him the 
most learned and judicious writer which any theater 
ever had. He was a most severe judge of himself as 
well as others. One cannot say he wanted wit, but 
rather that he was frugal of it. In his works you find 
little to retrendi or alter. Wit and language, and 
humour, also in some measure, we had b^ore him; 
but something of art was wanting to the drama till he 
came. He managed bis strength to more advantage 
than any who preceded him. You seldom find him 
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making love in any of his scenes, or endeavouring to 
move the passions ; his genius was' too sullen and sa- 
turnine to do it graceftdly, especiaUy when he knew 
he came after those who had performed both to such 
«a height. Humour was Us proper sphere, and in 
that he dei%hted most to ce^sent mechanick pecqile. 
He was deeply convor&suit in the ancients^ bodi Greek 
and Latine, aad he borrowed boldly fixim tdbem : Aete 
k Bcaxee a poet or jfaistorian amongthe Roman authms 
6f those times, whom he has not tnmdated in S^aiHis 
and Oatitine« But he has done his robberies ao ope&# 
ly, that one may see he fears not tx> be taxed by any 
law. He invades authors like a monarch ; and what 
would be theft in other poets, is only victory in him^ 
Wiik the spoils of these writers he so repcesents old 
B<me to us, in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, that, 
if one of their poets had written eiliier of his trage- 
dies, we had seen lessi of it than in him. If there waa 
any fault in his language, \wus that he weav'^d it too 
closely and laboriously, in his comedies especially: 
perhaps too» he did a litde too much BcHnanize our 
'tongue, leaving the words which he translated ahnost 
M much Latine as he £9und them ; wherdoi thougjh 
he learnedly followed their language, he did not enough 
comply with the idiom of ours. If I would compare 
Mm with Shakespeare, I must acknowledge him the 
more correct poet, but Shakespeaire the greater wit. 
Shakespeare was the Homer, or father of our drama- 
tick poets ; Johnson was the Virgil, the pattern of ebu 
borate writing ; I admire him, but I love Shakespeare. 
(Of Dramatii^ Poesie, m Essay, p. 33. JUmd, IGM, 
4*0.) 



GtLBfiRT BURNST» BlfiHOP OF SAlilSBURV* 
(Born 1643. died 1715.) 

I have seen the nation thrice on the biink of iHin,. 
by men thus tainted. After the Restoration, all were 
raaaing fast into shtTery ; had King Charles the Se- 
cofnd been attentive to those bad designs (which be 
pursued afterwards with more caution) upon h» first 
return, slavery and absolute power might then hav^ 
been settled into a law, with a revenue able to main- 
tain it: he plaid away that game without thought, 
and lie had then honest ministers, who would not 
aa*ve'him in it ; lAer all that he did, during the course 
of Itts r^^gn, it was scarce credible, that the same tem- 
per ^ouM have returned m his time ; yet he recov^iw 
ed it in the last four years of his reign ; and the gen^ 
of England were as active and sealous to throw up 
all their liberties, as their ancestors ever had been to 
pieserve them. This continued about half a year in 
his brother^s reign ; and he depended so much upoti 
it, that he thought it could never go out of his hands : 
but he, or rather his priests, had the skill and dexter- 
ity to play this game likewise away, and lose it a s&r 
cond time ; so that, at the Revolution, all seemed to 
come again into their wits. But men who have no 
principles, cannot be steady ; now the greater part of 
the capital gentry seem to return again to a love 
of tyranny, provided they be the under-tyrants them-, 
selves; and they seem to be even uneasy with a 
court, when it will not be as much a court as they 
would have it. Thia is a folly of so particular a m^- 
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ture, that reaUy it wants a name : it is natural for 
poor men, who have little to lose, and much to hope 
for, to become the- instruments of slavery ; but it is an 
extravagance, peculiar to our age, to see rich men 
grow as it were in love with slavery and arbitrary 
power. The root of b31 this is, that our gmitry are not 
betimes possessed with a true measure of solid know- 
ledge and sound religion, with a love to their country, 
a hatred of tyranny, and a zeal for liberty. Plu- 
tarch^s Lives, with the Greek, and Roman history, 
ought to be early put in thw hands ; they ought to 
be well acquainted with all history, more particular- 
ly that of our own nation, which they should not 
read in abridgments, but in the fullest and miost C09 
jnous collectors of it, that they may see to the bot- 
tom, what is our <»n8titution, and what are our laws, 
what are the methods bad princes have taken to en- 
slave us, and by what conduct w:e have been preserv- 
ed : gentlemen ought to observe these things, and to 
entertain one another often upon these subjects, to 
raise in themselves, and to spread around them to all 
others, a noble ardour for law and liberty, (Histoiy 
of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 649. Lond* 1724-34, 
2 vols. foL) 



JOHN AKBUTHNOT, M, D. 

(Diedl7S5.) 

If we consider, to what perfection we now know the 
oourses, periods, order, distances, and proportions, of 
the several great bodies of tHe universe, ^t least such 
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^ fall within our view ; we shall have cause to admire 
the sagacity and industry of the mathematidans, and 
the power of numbers and geometry well applyM. Let 
us cast our eyes backward, and consider astronomy in 
its infancy ; or rather let us suppose it still to begin : 
for instance, a colony of rude coimtry people, trans- 
planted into an island remote ^om the commerce of 
all mankind, without so much as the knowledge of the 
kalendar, and the periods of the seasons, without instru- 
ments to make observations, or any the least notion of 
observations or instruments. When is it, we could 
expect any of their posterity should arrive at the art of 
predicting an eclipse P Not only so, but the art of 
Reckoning all eclipses that are past or to come, for any 
number of years ? When is it, we could suppose, 
that one of those islanders, transported to any other 
place of the earth, should be able by the inspection of 
the heavens to find how much he were south or north, 
east or west of his own island, and to conduct his ship 
back thidier ? For my part, tho^ I know this may 
be, and is daily done, by what is known in astronomy. ; 
yet when I consider the vast industry, sagacity, mul- 
titude of observations, and other extrinsick things 
necessary for such a sublime piece of knowledge^^ I 
should be apt to pronounce it impossible, and never 
to be hoped for. Now we are let so much into the 
knowledge of the machine of the universe, and motion 
of its parts by the rules of this science^ perhaps the 
invention may seem easy. But when we reflect, what 
penetration and contrivance were necessary to lay the 
foundations of so great aAd extensive an art, we cannot 
' but admire its first investors. (An Essay on the Use* 
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'fiilness of Mathematical Leaniiiig, p. 10. Ojcfoxd, 
1701, 8vo,) 



JONATHAN SWIFT, D- D, 
(Born 1667. died 1745.) 

Whoerer hath an ambition to be heard in! a cioird, 
must preeg, and squeese, and thnut, and cUmb with 
indefatigable pains, till he has exalted himself to a 
certain degree of altitude above them. Now, in aQ 
assemblies, tho^ you wedge them ever so dose, we 
may observe this peculiar property, that over their 
heads there is room enough ; but, how to reach it^ is 

the difficult point. To this end, the phflosopher^s 

way in all ages has been by erecting certain edtficea in 
the air : but, whatever practice and reputation these 
kind of structures have fonnerly possessed, or nsay 
* still continue in ; not excepting evea that of Socrates, 
when he was suspended in a basket to help contempla- 
tidn ; I think, with due submission, they seem to la- 
bor under two inoonvenimcies. First, diat the fofon- 
dations being laid too high, they have been often out 
of sight, and ever out of hearing* Secondly, that the 
materials being very iranritory, have vdSsred much 
ftom indemenoes of air, ei^iecially in Aese north-west 
regions. 

Therefore, towards the just performuice <^ this 
great w6rk, i^ete remun W diree metliodi that I 
can thhd: on ; whereof the wisdom of o«r aaoeators 
fceil^ Inghly siensible, has, to aicouiage all aspr- 
ing advniturers, thought fit to erect three WMden 
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macfahie^ for the uie of those orators who deshre to 
tfdk much without interruptioii. These are the pul- 
pit, the kdder, and the stage-itinerant. For, as to the 
bar,.tho^ it be c(»npounded of the same matter, and 
desgned for the same use, it cannot however be well 
allowed the honor of a fourth, by reason of its levd or 
inferior situation, exposing it to perpetual interruptioii 
j&cNn collaterals. Neither can the bench it self, tho*" 
nised to a proper eminency, put in a better claim, 
whatever its adrocats insist on. For if they jdease to 
look into the original design of its erection, and the 
circumstances or a^uncts subservient to that design, 
they Will soon acknowledge the present practice exactly 
correspondent to the primitive institution, and both to 
answer the etymcdogy of the name, which in the Phoe*- 
idcian tongue is a word of great agnification, import^ 
ing, if literally interpreted, *^ the place of sleep ;*" but 
in common acceptation, ** a seat weU bolstered and 
^-nshiiHi'd, for the repose of old and gouty limbs : $en^ 
vtinotia iuta recedantT* Fortune being indebted to 
thdm this part of retaliation, that, as form^ly they 
have long talkt whilst others slept, so now they may 
sleep as long whilst others talk. (A Tale of a Tub, 
written for the universal Improvement of Mankind, 
p. 33. 8d edit. Lond. 1704, 8va) 



AKTHONY ASHUST COOPBR, SARI4 OF 8HAFF£8BURY. 

(Bom 1671. died 1713.) 

There is a certain tempcar placed often in opposition 
to those eager and aspiring, aims of wlneh we have 
been speaking. Not diat it really excludes either the 
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passion of coTetoumess or ambition, but because it 
hinders their effects, and keeps them from breaking 
into open action. ^Tis this passion which, by soothe 
ing the mind, and softning it into an excessive love of 
rest and indol^ice, renders high attempts impractica-^ 
ble^ and represents as insuperable the difficulty s of a 
painftil and laborious course towards wealth and ho- 
nours. Now tho an inclination to ease, and a love of 
moderate recess and rest from action, be as natural and 
usefrd to us as the inclination we have towards sleep, 
yet an excessive love of rest, and a contracted aver- 
sion to action and Employment, must be a disease in 
the mind equal to that of a lethargy in the body. 

How much action and exercise are necessary for the 
body, let it be judged by the difference we find in the 
constitutions that are accustomed, and those that are 
whoQy strangers to it; and by the different health 
and complexion which labour and due exercise create, in 
comparison with that habit of body which we see con^ 
sequent to an indulgM state of indolence and rest. 
Not is the lazy habit ruinous to the body only. The 
languishing disease corrupts all the enjoyments of a 
vigorous and healthy sense, and carries its infection 
into the mind ; where it spreads a worse contagion. 
For however the body may hold out, '!tis impossible 
that the mind, in which the distemper is seated, can 
escape without an immediate affliction and disorder. 
The habit begets a tediousness and anxiety, which in- 
fluences the whole temper, and converts the unnatural 
rest into an unhappy sort of activity, ill humour, and 
spleen. (An Inquiry concerning Virtue, or Merit: 
Characteristicks, vol* ii. p. 158. Printed in theywr 
1711, 3 vols, 8vo.) 
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JQSBPHADDIfiON. 

(Bom 1672. died 1719.) 

Our sight is the most perfect and most delightful of 
all our senses. It iSIls l^e mind with the largest va- 
riety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest 
distance, and continues the longest in action without 
being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments. 
The sense of feeling can indeed give us a notion of 
extention> shape, and all other ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours ; but at the same time it is very 
much streightned and confined in its operations, to 
the number, bulk, and distance of its particular ob- 
jects. Our sight seems designed to supply all these 
defects, and may be Considered as a more delicate and 
diflttsive kind of touch, that spreads its self over an 
infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest 
figures^ and Brmgs into our reach some of the most 
remote parts of the imiverse. 

It is this sense which ftimishes the imagination 
with its ideas ; so that by the pleasures of the ima- 
jpnation or* fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) I 
here mean such as arise from visible objects, either 
when we have them actually in our view, or when we 
call up theur ideas into our minds by paintings, sta- 
tues, desciiptions, or any the like occasion. We can- 
not indeed have a single image in the fancy that did 
not make its first ^itrance through the sight ; but we 
have the power of retaining, altering, and compound- 
ing those images, which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision that are most 
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agreeable to the imagination ; for by this faculty a 
man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining himself 
with scenes and landskips more beautiAil than any 
that can be foimd in the whole compass of na- 
ture. * * * 

A man of a polite imi^intftioti is let into a great 
many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of xe< 
ceiving. He can converse with a picture, and find an 
agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with a 
secret refreshment in a description, and ohm, feek a 
greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and mea^ 
dows, than another does in the possession. It gives 
him indeed a kind of property in ev^ thing he sees, 
and makes the most rude uncultivated pturts of nature 
administer to his pleasures : so that be looks upon the 
world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in it 
a multitude of charms^ that conceal tbeinselvefi from 
the generality of mankind. 

There are indeed but very few who know how to 
be idle and innocent, or have a relidi of any pleasuxei 
that are not criminal ; every diversion they take is at 
the expence of some one virtue ot another, and thdr 
very first step out of business is into vice or: folly. A 
man should endeavour, therefore, to make the sphere 
of hiB innocent pleasures as wide as possiUe, that he 
may retire into them with safety, and find, in them 
isuch a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush lo 
take. Of this nature are those of the imaginati<»i, 
which do not require such a bent of thought as is ne* 
cessary to pur more serious emplojonents, nor at the 
same time suffer the mind to sink into that nrali*- 
gence and remissness, which are apt to accompany 
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our more sensual delights, but, like a gentle exercise 
to the facilities, awaken them from sloth and idleness, 
without putting them upon any labour or diftculty/ 
fThe Spectator, No. 411. vol. vi. p. 83. edit. Lond. 
1712-6, 8 vols. 8vo.) 



. SISNR¥ ST. JOHN, VISOOUNT BOIJNGBROKE. 

(Bom 1678. died 1751.) 

As he can never fill the character of a patriot king, 
tho his personal great and good qualities be in every 
other respect equal to it, who lies open to the flattery 
of courtiers, to the seduction of women, and to the 
partialities and affections which are easily contracted 
by too great indulgence in private life ; so the prince 
who is desirous to establish this character, must ob- 
serve such a decorum, and keep such a guard on him- 
self, as may prevent even the suspicion of being liable 
to such influences. For as the reality would ruin, 
the very suspicion wiH lessen him in the opinion of 
mankind ; and the opinion of mankinds which is fame 
after deatlf, is superior strength and power in life. 

And now, if the principles and measures of con- 
duct, laid down in this discourse, as necessary to con- 
stitute that greatest and most glorious of human beings, 
a patriot king, be suflicient to this purpose, let us 
consider too how easy it is, or ought to be, to esta- 
blish them in the minds of princes. They are founded 
on true propositions, all of which are obvious, nay, 
many of them self-evident. They are confirmed by 
umversal experience. In a word, no understanding 
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can resist them, and none but the veakest caa fail, « 
be misled, in the application of them. To a pnnoe 
whose heart is corrupt, it is in vain to apeak,^ and fox 
fiuch a prinpe I would not be thouf^t to w^te. But 
if the heart of a prince be not corrupt, these trvths* 
will find an easy ingression thro the understanding to^ 
it. Let us consider Hgainy what the sure, the necessa- 
ry e£Pect8 of such principles and measurts of oonduot 
must be, to the prince, and to die people. On this 
subject let the imagination range thro the whole 
glorious scene of a patriot reign : the beauty of the 
idea will inspire thope transports, which Plato ima> 
gined the vision of virtue would inspire, if virtue 
could be seen. What in truth can be so lovely, what, 
so venerable, as to contemplate a king on whom 
the eyes of a whole people are fixed^ filled with admi* 
ration, and glowing with affection ; a king, in the tem- 
per of whose government, like that of Nerva, things 
so seldom allied as empire and liberty are intimately 
mixed, co-exist together inseparably, and conadtiite 
one real essence ? What spectacle can be presented 
to the view of the mind so rare, so. nearly divine, as a 
king possessed of absolute power, neither usurped by. 
fraud nor maintained by force, but the genuine dFect of 
esteem, of confidence, and affection ; the free gift of 
Liberty, who finds her greatest security in this power, 
and would desire no other if the prince on the -throne 
couU be, what his people wish him to be, immortal F 
- - - Concord will appear, brooding peace and pros- 
perity on the happy land, joy sitting in, eyety. fiK:e, 
content in every heart ;< a peojde unoppres^ed^ undis- 
turbed, unalarmed ; busy to improve ^eur ppriyate pro- 
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party and the public stock ; fleets covering the ocean, 
bringmg h6me wealth by l^e returns of industry, car- 
tyiag assktance or terror abroad by the direction of 
wisdom, and asserting triumphantly the right and the 
honour at Great Britam, as far as waters roll, and as 
winds can waft them. (Letters, on the Spirit of Pa- 
triotism, on the Idea of a Patriot King, and on the 
State of Parties at the Accession of King George the 
Firsts p. 292. Lond. 1749, 8vo.) 



GQNYBRS MIDDLETON, D. D. 

V (Born 1683. died 1T50.) 

But to speak my mind freely on the subject of con- 
fiiequences. I am not so scrupulous perhaps in my re- 
gard to them, as many of my profession are apt to be : 
my nature is frank and open, and warmly disposed, 
not onely to seek, but to speak, what I take to be true ; 
which disposition has been greatly confirmed by the 
situation into which Providence has thrown me. For 
I was never trained to pace in the trammels of the 
diurdb, nor tempted by the sweets of it^s preferments, 
ta sacrifioe the philosophic freedom of a studious, to 
^the servile restraints of an ambitious life : and from 
§ t^ very drcumstance, as often as I reflect upon it, I 
feel that comfinrt in my own breast, which no external 
honors can bestow. I persuade myself, that the life 
and faeulties of man, at the best but short and limited, 
cannot be employed morie rationally or laudably, than 
in the search of knowledge ; and especially of that sort 
which relates to our duty, and conduces to our happi- 
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ness. In ibese iaqiHiitfB tberefo^, wbctfe^^ I pei^ 
ceive any glimm^ing of tr^h hdiote me^ I reiicUIy 
pursue, and endeavour to trace ip to iCs source, witl^ 
out any reserve or caution of pushing the discovery tffo 
far, or opening too great a glar^ of it to tbe pMl^- I 
look upon the discovery of ak^' tbiqg which is traey aa 
a valuable acquisition to socitety^ wfaidi cymxiQt po^ti- 
'biy hurt, or obstruct the good effect of any «dthKr iraA 
whatsoever : for they aU partake of one coin^ioii es- 
sence, and necessarily coincide widi each o^r ; and, 
like the drops of rain which fall aqiarately into the 
river, mix theniBelvea at once with the stieank, and 
strengthen the general current. (A free Inquiry into 
the Miraculous Powers, which are supposed to have 
subsisted in the Christian Church, fi^ At eadiest 
Ages through several sucoessive Ceptii4^s P* ^ .M 
edit. Lond. 1749, 4fto.> 



G EO RaB BERK ELEY, , BISHOP OF <JLOYNE. 

m 

(Born I6B4. died 1753.) 

As for the mixture of paitt or uneasiness wUAu 
the world, pursuant to tte general laws of nat 
the actions of finite imperfect spirits: this^ in 
we are in at present, is indispensibly necesaaiy to ant 
well-being. But our prospects are too narrcnr: we 
take, for instance, the idea of some one parlioiilaKpaiii 
into our thot^hts, and account it evil; wheieaaJf .«a 
enlarge our view so as to comprehend the -m 
ends, connexions, and dependencies of things, qd 
occasions and in what proportions we are afiecttd w^ 
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'ftbEL iaii jUmmvae, the sa^tfe <£ human freedom, and 
-the iemga with which we wte put into the world ; we 
'^UH he foioed to admowledge that those particular 
i4mg99fisi$h coBsideittd in themselves appear to be 
0^ iMhr* ihe nature of good^ when considered as 
Midted with Ihe whole gystem of heings. 

Firom what hath been said it will be manifest to any 
considering person, diat it is merely fot want of atten- 
tion and oomprehenriFeness of mind, that there are any 
'ftlrourers of atheism or the Maniohean heresy to be 
itand. Lifde and unr^ecting souIq may indeed bui^ 
lesque tbe w«rke of Providence, the beauty and order 
^heiMf they have not capacity, or will not be at the 
pams to coBQirehend. But those who are masters of 
-mtf jualnesa and extent of thought, and are withal 
wed to reflect, can never sufficteintty admire the divine 
traces of wisdnn and goodness Ihat shine through thfe 
4de$ait3Bty ^ nfeHufe* - But what truth is there which 
shineth so strongly on the >ihid, that by an awenioli 
of thought, a wilful shutting pf the eyes, we may not 
escape seeing it ? Is it therefore to be wondered at, 
if the generality af men, who are ever intent on busi- 
nata ar^pleaaine, and little u^ed to fix or open the eye 
of their nmid, should not have all that cmiviction and 
•fiikqce <if the being of Ood, which might be expect- 
ed in leaaenable o^eatmes ? 

We should rather wondar thatmen can be foundao 
atvpid as to neglect, than that neglecting they should 
be uacoMvinced of such an evident and momentous 
truth. And yet it is to be ftaned that too many of 
parts aad leisure, who live in Ohristian countries, are 
jnerUy tiuouf^ a supine and dreadfiil negligence sunk 
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« 

into 4 sort of athduBm ; .sioce it is dowwrigkt inqm^ 
sible that a soul pierced and enlightened with a iibo^ 
rough sense of the omnipresence, holiness, imd justice 
of that Abnighty Spirit, should persist in a remorselefis 
violation of his laws. We ought therefore eamestijr 
to meditate and dwell on those important pmts^ thut 
so we mafy attain comdction without all senile, '' that 
the eyes of the Lord are in every place behdding the 
evil and the good ; that he is with us> and keqpeth us 
in all jdaces whither we go, and givethns bread toeat, 
and raiment to put on i" that he is present and con- 
scious to our innermost thoi^phtfii ; and that we have » 
most absolute and immediate dependence on him. A 
clear view of which great truths. cannot choose hut fitt 
our hearts with an awful circumspection and holy Seaa^, 
wluch is the strongest incentive to virtue, and the beat 
guard against vice. (A Treatise concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge : Works^ vol. L p. lOSL 
Lond. 1784, 2 vols. 4to.) 



ALEXANDER POPE. 
(Bom 1068. died 1744.) 

Homer is universally allowed to have had the greatesit* 
invention of any writer whatever. The praise of jik^ 
ment Virgil has justly contested with him, and others 
may have their pretensions as to particular exceUenciea; 
but Jiis invention remains yet unrivalled. Nor is it a 
wonder if he has ever been acknowledged the greatest 
of poets, who most exodled in that which is the very 
foundation of poetry. It is the invention that in dif* 



L. 
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fetent degrees distinguishes all great genuises : the ut- 
most stretch of human study, learning, and industry, 
which masters every thing besides, can never attain to 
this. It fiimishes art with aU her materials; and, 
withp^t it, judgment itself can at best biit steal wisely : 
finr^rt is only hke a prudent steward that lives on 
managing the riches of nature. Whatever praises may • 
be given to -works of judgment, there is not even a sin- 
gle beauty in them, tp which the inveiM^ion must not 
contribute :i^s in the most regular gardens, art can 
only re4uce the beauties of nature to more regularity,^ 
and such a figure, which the common eye may better 
take in, and is therefore more entertained with. And 
piarhaps^the reason why common critics are inclined to 
prefer a judicious and methodical genius to a great and 
fruitful one, is, because they find it easier for them-- 
selves to pursue their observations through an uniform 
and bounded walk of art, than to comprehend the vast 
and various extent of nature. 

Our author'^s work is a wild paradise, where if we 
cannot see all the beauties so distinctly as in an or- 
dered garden, it is only because the number of them 
is infinitely greater. Tis like a copious nursery which 
contains the seeds and first productions of every kind, 
oat of whieh those who followed him have but selected 
some particular plants, each according to his fancy, to 
cultiyate and beautify. If some things are too Itixu- 
TiaaaXf it is owing to the richness of the soil ; and if 
others are not arrived to perfection or maturity, it is' 
only because tb^y .are pyer-run and opprest by those 
of a stronger nature.; • (Preface to Hom^^'s Iliad.) ' 
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JOSEPH BUTIiER, LL.D. BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

(Bom 1693. died 1753.) 

In this darkness, or this Hghb of nature, caB it 
which you jieaae^ revelation comes in ; confirms every 
doubting fear, which could enter into the heart ef 
man, concerning the ftiture unprevented consequoioe 
of wickedness ; supposes the world to be in a state of 
niin (a supposition whidi veems the very ground of 
the Christian diqpensatMi^ and which, if not proveable 
by reason, yet it is in na wise contrary to it); teaclies 
us, too, that the mleB 4t Avine government are sudt 
as not to admit of fMidon immediately and directly 
upon repentance, or by the sde efficacy of it ; bvt 
then teaches, at the same time, what nstoee m^t 
justly have hoped, that the moral government of the 
universe was not so rigid, but that tlieve was room fi»r 
an interposition, to avert the fatal consequences of 
vice; which, therefore, by this means, does admit of 
pardon. Revelation teaches us that the unknown laws 
of God^s more general government, no less than the 
particttlar laws by which we experience he goveiM » 
at present, are- compassionate, as well as good, in the 
more general notion of goodness ; and that he haA 
mercifiilly provided that diere should be an interposi- 
tion to prevent the destroction of human Imd, what- 
ever that destruction unprevented would have been. 
^* God so loved the world that he gave his oidy be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believedi,^. not, to be aoie, 
in a speculative, but in a practical sense$ ^ that who^ 
soever believeth in him, diould not peddi :^ gave his 
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Wonk ill Ae same iray of goodness to the world, as he 
alRyrds particular persons the Menifly assistance of 
ihAt fellow-creatures, when, without it,' their temporal 
ruin would be the certain consequence of their follies : 
in the same way of goodness, I say, though in a 
tnmsee&deait and infinitely higher de^m. And the 
Son of Ood ** loved us, and gave himself fcr us^*" with 
H love whidh he himself compares to that of human 
Meiulihip ; though, in this case, all comparisons must 
ML ihfinitely short of the thing intended to be illus- 
mted by them. He interposed in such a manner as 
was necessaiy and efibetual to prevent that execution 
of justice upon sinners, which God had appointed 
ahonM otherwise have been executed upon them ; or, 
in such a manner as to prevent that punishment from 
actually fdUowing, which, according to the general laws 
of divine government, must have followed the sins of 
the world, had it not been for such interposition. 
(The Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature, part ii. chap/ 
V. Works, vol. i. p. 252. Edinb. I8IO5 3 vols. 8vo.) 



SABIUfili JOHNSON, hU D. 

(Bom 1709. died 1784.) 

That praises are without reason lavished on the 
dead, and that the honours due only to excellence are 
pifid to antiqmty, is a eomplaint likely to be always 
continued by those, who, being able to add nothing to 
troth, hope for eminence froni the heresies of paradox ; 
or those, who, bdng forced by disappoontment upon 
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consdaloi^ eaqpedimts, are irillutg to hope from pos^ 
terity what the pxesent age refuses, tmA flatter tbeia- 
selTes that the r^ard, which is yet denied by enyy, 
will be at last bestowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that ai»tnct8 the 
notice of mankind, has undoubtedly Totaries that re* 
Terence it, not from reason, but £com prejudice. Some^ 
seem to admire indiscriminately whatever has. been, 
long preserved, without considering that time ha» 
sometimes co-operated with chance; aU perhaps aire 
more willing to honour past than present exeeUence ^ 
and the mind contemplates genius through the shadee 
of age, as the eye surveys the sun through artificiaL 
opacity. The great contention of criticism is to £nd 
the faults of the modems, and the beauties of the an- 
cients. WhUe an author is yet living, we estimate 
his powers by his worst performance ; and when he i» 
dead, we rate them by. his best 

To works, however, of which the excellence is not 
absolute and definite, but gradual and comparative ; 
to works not rused upon principles demonstrative p^d 
scientifick, but appealing wholly to observation and 
experience, no other test can be applied than length of 
duration and continuance <^ esteem. What mankind 
have long possessed they have often examined and 
compared, and if they persist to value the possession, 
it is because frequent comparisons have confirmed qpi> 
nion in its favour. As among the works of nature no 
man can properly call a river deep, or a mountain 
high, without the knowledge of many mountains and 
many rivers ; so in the. productions of genius^ nothing 
can be stiled excellent till it has been compared widi. 
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other works of the samo Mud. DemoutTfttioit immef- 
£jUely displays its power, and has nothing to hope or 
fear £rom the flux of years ; but works tentative and 
experimental lAust be estimated by their proportion to 
the general and collective ability of man, as it is dis- 
covered in a long succession of endeavours. Of the 
first building that was raised, it might be with certain- 
ty determined that it wiss round or square ; but whe- 
ther it was splicious or lofty, must have been referred 
to time. The Pythagorean scale of numbers was at 
once discovered to be p^ect ; but the poems of Homer 
we yet know not to transcend the common limits of 
human intelligence, but by remarking that nation af- 
ter nation, and century after century, has been able 
to do littler more than transpose his incidents, new 
name his characters, and paraphrase his sentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long sub- 
sisted arises therefore not from any credulous confi- 
dence in the superior wisdom of past ages, or gloomy 
persuasion of the degen^acy of mankind,' but is the 
ooosequence of acknowledged and indubitable posi- 
tions, that what has been longest known has been 
most considered, and what is most considered is best 
understood. (Preface to Shakspeare.) 



JUNIUS. 



Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amendment 
to your -grace,* at of benefit to the public, let me be 

— .-- ■ ■---- 

* The late duke of Grafton. 
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per-htrf to c<««der your eh«««Wr «irf <««lbct me^ 
ly as a subject of curious spoNkllbn. There is some: 
thing in both whidi distinguishes you not 0Rl;f froni 'iS 
other ministers, but all other men. It is not' that yoA 
do wioi^ by design, but that you ^tidi* never <M 
right by mistake. It is not that yo^l^ iiri<)lence anA 
your activity hate been equally misa^lled, but Aai# 
the iiiBt uniform principle, or if I may call it l^ geniui 
sf your life, should have carried you through every 
possible change and contradiction of conduct, Without 
tiie momentary imputation or colour of a virtue ; anil 
that the wildest spirit of inconsistency should never 
once have betrayed you m(o a wise or honourable ac- 
tion. This, I own, gives an air of singularity to your 
fortune, as well as to your dispoBition. Let us look 
hade together to a scene in which a mind like yours 
will find nothing to repent of. ' Let us try, my lord, 
bow well you have supported the various relations in 
which you stood, to your sovereign, your country, your 
friends, and yourself. Give us, if it be possible, some 
excuse to posterity, and to ourselves, for submitting 
to your administration. If not the abilities of a great 
minister, if not the int^rity of a patriot, or the fide- 
lity of a friend, shew us at least the firmness of a man. 
For the sake of your mistress, the lover shall be spared. 
I will not lead her into public, as you have done, nor 
will I insult the memory of departed beauty. Her 
sex, which alone made her amiable in your eyes, makes 
her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some men^ 
has made it possible for their descendants to be vicious . 
in the extreme, without beiog degenerate. Those of 
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faat^fnee, for inBtance, 1^ no distiiesniig examples 
dPYJitue,.ev€B to thm kgitimat;e posterity ; aad yovi 
MAj look back with pleasure to an iUuslrious pkUgree, 
in which henddry has not left a sii^lo good qaality 
ii^n record to insult or upbraid you. You have better 
proofs of your desoent, my lord, than the register of m 
marriage, or any troublesome inheritance of re^talioii. 
There are some here^ary strokes of character, by 
nhkh a faimly may be as dearly distinguished as by 
tlie bladtost Ibatures of the human face. Gharies ihe 
Vmt liveA and died a hypocrite* Charles the Seeonct 
was. a hypocrite of another sort, »id should hare died 
upon die same scaflfold* At tlie distance of a century 
we see Aeb Afferent chamctefs happily revi^red and 
Mended in your griMse* Sullen and severe without re* 
ligbn, proffigate without gaiety, you live like Charles 
the Second, without being mot amiable companion; 
and, for aught I know, may die tus his father did, 
without the reputation of a martyr. (Junius, rcit, i. 
p. ^6. Lond. 1772* 2 vols. 8vow) 



DAVID HUAIB- 
(Born 1711. died IT76.) 

The Street before Whitehall was the place destined 
fertile execution: for it was intended, by choosing 
that very place, in sight of his own palace, to display 
more evidently the triumph of popular justice over 
royal majesty. When the king came upon the scaflRoM, 
he feund it so surrounded with soldiers, that he could 
not expect to be heard by any of the people ; he ad* 
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dreuedf thfive&re^ lus cjificoiinie to the few petMUs wlio 
weie about him, particularly Colonel TomlinaoB, to 
whose care he had lately been committed, and upon, 
whom, as upon, many others, his amiable dep<»tment. 
had wrought an intire conversion. He justified his. 
own innocence in thei late fatal wars, and observed that; 
he had not taken arms till after the parliament had in^. 
listed forces ;. nor had he any other object in his war- 
like operations, than to preserve that authority en- 
tire, which his ancestors had transmitted to him. He. 
threw not, however, the blame upon the parliament.;, 
but was more inclined to think that ill instruments bad. 
interposed, and excited in them fears and jealousies with 
regard to his intentions. Tho^ innocent towards his 
pe<^le, he. acknowledged the equity of his execution 
in the eyes, of his Maker; and obsanred, that an unjust 
sentence, which he had sufiSered to take effect, was now • 
pimished by an unjust sentence upon himself. He for- 
gave all his enemies, -even the chief instruments of his 
death ; but exhorted them and the whole nation to re^ 
turn to the ways of peace, by pa3ring obedience to their 
lawful sovereign, his son and successor. — At one blow 
was his head severed from his body. A man in a visor 
performed the office of executioner : another, in a like 
disguise, held up to the spectators the bead stireaming 
with blood, and cried aloud. This is the hectd of a 
traitor. 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indignation, 
and astonishment, which took place not only among 
the spectators, who were overwhelmed with a flood of . • 
sorrow, but throughout the whole nation, so soon as the 
report of this fatal execution was conveyed to them. 
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Neter mabBstAf in the fidltriumpli of succeiBRimd vic- 
jtavyji was more dear to his peojde, iSian his misfortunes 
and magnanimity, his patience and piety, had rendered 
tlus unhappy prince. In proportion to their former 
ddiisionis, which had aniniated them against him, was 
the Yiolehee of thehr return to duty and affisction^ 
while each reproached himself, either wittf active dis^ 
loyalty towards him, or with too indolent defence of 
his o^ressed cause. On weaker minds, the effect of 
ihese oomfriiieated passions was prodigious. Women 
are saM to have cast forth the nntimdy firuit of their 
womb : others fell into convulsions, or sunk into such 
a melandialy as attended them, to dieir grave : nay, 
some, unmindful of themselves, as tho^ they could 
not, or would not, survive their beloved prince, it is 
reported^ suddenly fell down dead.* The very pulpits 
were bedewed with unsubomed tears; those pulpits 
which had formerly thundered out the most violent 
Imptecations and anathemas against him. And aU 
men united in their detestation of those h3rpocritical 
panicides, who, by sanctified pretences, had so long 
disguised their treasons, and in this last act of iniquity^ 
had thrown an indelible stain upon the nation. (The 
History <^ England, vol. vii. p. 152. edit. Lend. 177^» 
8 vok 4to.) 

SAMUEL OODEN, D. D. 
(Bom 1716, died 17T8.) 

Amidst innumerable and undeniable marks of divine 
wisdom and goodiiess, we find in the world confosion^ 
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gin, and miseiy. Reveli»ti<m infonns us AM it war 
not created ia this dkoidered state; tbat a sntft 
jchaiige lias tAtn plaoe ia it, oocasioned bjr llieAtdt 
0f a hiunaapair, it^s first inliabitaats ; l)y vbich vieaiis 
-tibair posterttjrare fallen into a wane condilloii tliail 
hadbeea oiiginally prepaied for ihsUL bjr their graeiVMd 
Qieator* Benth, which God made net, took possessioii 
of the woQpld, and guStand pain hft^e alarge do^daifNi 
in it; and. might have stretched theb empire to $ 
drassKUl e^lent, had net a persoaof diviae mature sand 
attiibiites, united, in a manner ineamprehendUiy wHk 
die BUpieDie Father of all things, been pleased, by the 
Fatfaex^ sj^Kxintaient,. and out of his own inoonaeiw* 
able^goodbess, to interpose in our behalf. 

Hf came down from heaven; and itill rimiiniiiBg 
to be pne with the supreme nature, be assumed aor'ft 
He became man : he lived upon earth, did goed^ ea^ 
dured pain, preached pie^- and rightsmumess, worhei 
wonders, suffiired death as a malefector, restored him* 
sdtPto life, zetumed to heaven, and new govens Ml 
qfaurcii by the operatioyi of yet anotlier divine psiaoni 
who, with him and the Fathert is eae Ood, bisssodfot 
ever. 

AH thb, you seem to say, is strange.^ weidlrfbL 
It is so* The divine existence, eternity, inArity, 
which yet reason obliges us tp acknowledge, is very 
wonderful. The divine government of the world, 
which we experience, is in many instances exoeedin|^ 
astonishing. The world is filled with wmiders ; aad if 
you attempt ignorantiy to remove them, they beeoine 
greater. If you deny what is strange, you must ad- 
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taU wbafr is irapofisihie. (Swcamu, y:<A. i. p. 145. 
Cwlnidge, 178O, 2 fob. 8vo.> 



' \ . t^tett Im. died two.) 

.5 -Mb iMf Mfliylie BKhfiBT ihtt ippbiue will be 
irfUn thnod by the undMttfviiig, if wq allow oundTBC 
^tontUm finitt whom it prpweds. Wiien it i& the 
dpptehfttieii of the wise oaly and the good which is 
fiftraiuBd, /the lew of picusa. may be then accousted to 
contain itarif within jiM bomda, and to run in its jm^ 
^fi^ohaaneL But tW taitimony of the disceniing few, 
jBlpdeai and waasttmiiig aa they eommoaly are, forms 
tet a . smsU paii o^ die public Toioe. It seldom 
Wi6wirtt W nmm than a whiiq»er, whidh amidst the 
gancial dbniMr is drowxMiL When the love of pxaisa 
baa takei^ paaa^ssbn of tl)e mind, it confines not itaslf 
to^an^dbjaet'^Bii ihaoted* It grows info an apatite fot 
ip«HsariiHiiailti pteimfy And who asa they that conte 
dtta ptaiaai JL mkad multitude of pen, who in that 
wbale oo^jhMal me gadded by humoui and caprice, ikr 
mora than hf «eMm ; who admire fldsa appei^raaeeari 
aaid fia»ii^ fthMOgada ; wii^incpuaa ewperfioii^ly) mi4 
jik^ sisidy ; whose aentimmis a»e for the mo|t p^rt 
eiroaeaua, alwaya ehaagaaUa, and often iaconsiftt^MiiF 
Nor let any one h»aghie, Aat by la^Untt abov« thf 
crowd, and oonrting 4^9$ piaisa of the iMuotiilde wH 
ifafe great, he makes sttie irftvue hoMur. ; T^erd aie a 
gteMt vulgar, aa well aa a small. RidJIfoftan iBtika^ 
no differeacein^^ understandkigS'ef^iQeiSy orin thdr 
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judidoiis distributioii of praise. Luxtrry, pride, and 
vanity have frequently as much influence in oomipt- 
ing the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, bigotry, 
and prejudice have in misleading the opinions of the 
crovd. — And is it to such judges as these that you 
submit the supreme direction of your conduct ? Do 
you stoop to court their favour as your chief distinc- 
tion,- when an object of so much juster and higher am- 
bition is presented to you in the praise of Gad 9 God 
is the only unerring judge of what is excellent* His 
approbation alone is the substance, all other praise is 
but the shadow, of honour. The character which you 
bear in his sight, is your only real one. How contemp- 
tible does it render you, to be indiiBPerent with respect 
to this, and to be solicitous about a name alone, a 
fictitious, imaginary character, which has no existence 
except in the opinions of a few weak and credulous 
men around you ? They see no fiEuther than the out- 
side of things. They can judge of you by actions 
only ; and not by the comprehensive view of all your 
actions, but by such merely as you have had oppor- 
tunity of brix^ing forth to pubhc notice. But the so- 
vereign of the world beholds you in every light in 
which you can be placed. The silent virtues of a ge? 
nerous purpose, and a pious heart, attract his notice 
equally with the most splendid deeds. From him you^ 
may reap thie praise of good actions which you had no 
opportunity of performing* For be sees them in their 
principle ; he judges of you by your intentions ; he 
knows what you would have done. You may be in hia 
eyes a hero or a martyr, without undergoing the la- 
bours of the ot&e, or the sufferings of die other. 
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(SemonSfroh n. p. 147- edit. Loncl 1818, 6 rdbi. 
aro.) 



TOBIAS SMOLLETT) M. B. 
(Bom 1721. died 1771.) 

Cfemns in writmg spontaneously arose, and, thdngh 
neglected by the great, flourisbed under the culture of 
a public whidi had pretensions to taste, and piqued it- 
self on encouraging literary merit Swift and Pope 
ire have mentioned on another occasion. Young still 
snrviTed, a yenerable monument of poetical talent. 
Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, displayed a luxu- 
nancy of genius in describing the beauties of nature. 
Akenaide and Armstrong excelled in didactic poetry. 
Even the epopoea did not disdain an English dress, 
but appeared to advantage in the Leonidas of Glover, 
and the Bjngoniad of WiUde. The public acknow- 
ledged a . considerable share of dramatic merit in the 
tvag^es of Yaung, Mallet, Home, and some other 
less distinguished audiors. Very few regular come- 
dies, during this period, were exhibited on the English 
theatre ; which, however, produced many less labour- 
ed pieces^ abounding with satire, wit, and humour. The 
Caxelesfa Husband of Gibber, and Suspicious Husband 
of Hoadley, are the only comedies of this age ^t bid 
fiiir for reaching posterity. The exhibitions of^ the 
stage were improved to the most exquisite entertain- 
ment by the talents and management of Garrick, who 
gTea% surpassed all kU predecessors of this, and per* 
]Mips ev^ other' nation,' in his genius fer acting; in 
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the fiTT^tness and variety of }ai topes^ llie iitegktibl^ 
magic of his eye, the fire and vivacity of his ac^oiiyi 
die elegance of attitude, and the whole pathos of ex- 
pression. Qiun excelled in dignity and declamation, 
as well as in exhibiting some characters of humour, 
equaDy exquisite and peculiar. Mrs* Gibber breathed 
the whole soul of female tenderness and passion ; and 
Mrs.* Pritchard displayed idl the digmtgr of distress. 
That Great Britam was not barren of poets at this pe-: 
riod, appears from the detadied performanoesof John*; 
son. Mason, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the two 
Wartons, besides a great number of other bards, who 
have sported in lyric poetry, and acquired the applauae^ 
of their feUow-citizens. Candidates for literary fame 
appeared even in the higher sphere of Mfe, embellished 
by the nervous «tile, superior sense, and extensive 
erudition of a Corke ; by the delicate taste, the po- 
lished muse, and tender feelings of a Lyttelton. King 
shone unrivalled in Roman eloquence. Even the 
female sex distinguished themselves by their taste and 
ingenuity. Miss Carter rivalled the celebrated Dacier 
in learning and critical knowledge ; Mrs. Lennox sig- 
nalized herself by many successful efforts of genius, 
both in poetry and prose ; and Miss Reid excdled the 
celebrated Rosalba in portrait painting, both in minia- 
ture and at large, in oil as well as in drayons. The 
genius of Cervantes was transfused into the novels of 
Fielding, who painted the characters, and ridiculed 
the follies of life, with equal stretigth, humour, and 
propriety. The field of history and biography was^ 
ouMvated by many writers of ability ; amottg whom, 
we dktiQguish the copious Guthrie^ the circi 
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Ralphs the laborious Carte, the leanied Jind elegant 
Robertson, and above all, die ingenious, penetrating 
and GomprehensiTe Hume, whom w^ rank amcmg the, 
fiist writers of the age, both as an historian and phi^: 
lofiQpher. Nor let us forget the merit conspicuous m 
the varies of Campbell, remarkable for candour, in- 
telligence, and precision. Johnson, infeiior to none 
in philosophy, philology, poetry, and classical learning, 
fitands foremost as an essayist, justly admired for the 
dignity, strength, and variety, of his stik, as well as 
for the agreeable manner in wluch he investigates the 
human heart, tracing every interesting emotion, and 
opening all the sources of morality. The laudable aim 
of inlisting the {>assions on the side of virtue, was suc- 
cessfully pursued by Richardson, in his Pamela, Cla- 
rissa, and Orandison ; a species of writing equally new 
and extraordinary, where, mingled with much super- 
fluity, we find a sublime system of ethics, an amazing 
knowledge and command of human nature. Many of 
the Greek and Roman classics made their appearance 
in English translations, which were favourably received 
as works of merit : an^ong these we place, after Pope^s 
Homer, Virgil by Pitt and Warton, Horace by Fran- 
ci8,Polybius by Hampton, and Sophocles by Francklin. 
The war introduced a variety of military treatises, 
chiefly translated from the French language ; and a 
&ee country, like Great Britam, will always abound 
with political tracts and lucubrations. Every literary 
production of merit, calculated for amusement or in- 
struction, that appeared in any country or language of 
Christendom, was immediately imported, and natural- 
ised among the English people. — Never was the pur^- 
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suit after knowledge so uiiiversai, or liieraiy tnerit 
more regarded, than at this juncture by the body of 
die BritiA nation ; but it wm hcmoured by no atten- 
tion firom the throne, and little indulgence did it reap 
from the liberality of particular patrons. (Continua- 
tion of the complete History of EngUnd, vbL ii. p. 
169: Lond. I766, 2 vols- 4jto.) 



WILLIAM ROBERTSON^ B. D. 

(Born 1721. died 1T93.) 

Zeal for what he regarded as truth, undaunted in- 
trepidity to maintain it, abilities both natural and ac^ 
quired to defend it, and unwearied industry to propa^- 
gate it, are virtues which shine so cotispieuously in 
every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies 
must allow him to have possessed them in an eminent 
degree. To these may be added with equal justice, 
such purity and even austerity of manners, as became 
one who assumed the character of a reformer; such 
sanctity of life as suited the doctrine which hedeliver- 
ed; and such perfect disdnterestedness as affiuds no 
slight presumption of his sincerity. Superior to all 
selfish considerations, a stranger to the elegancies of 
life, and despifdng its pleasures, he left the honours 
and emoluments of the church to his disciples, remain- 
ing satisfied himself in his original state of professor in 
the imiversity, and pastor of the town of Wittemberg, 
with the moderate appointments annexed to these offi- 
ces. His extraordinary qualities were allayed with no 
inconsiderable mixture of human firaiky and human 
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pMfli0il8. These, however, were of such a nature, 
that they cannot be imputed to malevolence or corruji- 
tion of heart, but seem to have taken their rise from 
the same source with many of his virtues. His mind, for* 
dble and vehement in all its operations, roused by great 
objects, or agitated by violent passions, broke out, on 
many occasions, with an impetuosity which astonishes 
men of feebler spirits, or such as are placed in a more 
tranquil situation. By carrying some praise-worthy 
dispositions to excess, he bordered sometiines on 
what was culpable,<Bnd was often betrayed into actions 
which exposed him to censure. His confidence that 
his own opinions were well founded, approached to ar- 
rogance ; his courage in asserting them, to rashness ; 
his firmness in adhering to them, to obstinacy ; and 
his zeal in confriting his adversaries, to rage and scur- 
rility. Accustomed himself to consider every thing as 
subordinate to truth, he expected the same deference 
for it from other men ; and without making any al- 
lowances for their timidity or prejudices, he poured 
fordi, against those who disappointed him in this par- 
ticular, a torrent of invective mingled with contempt. 
R^iardless of any distinction of rank or character when 
his doiptrines were attadced, he chastised all his adv»- 
saxies, indiscriminately, with the same rough band ; 
ndther the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the emi- 
nent rleaming and abiMties of Erasmus, screened th^n 
from the same gross abuse with which he treated Tet- 
sel or Eccius. 

But these indecendes, of which Luther was guilly, 
must Qot be imputed wholly to the violence of hb 
temp^. They ought to be charged in part on the 

E 
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msmiers of the age. Ai^oiig a rode people, tmae^ 
qoaiuted with those maxims vhieh, by pottbg odntin- 
ual reBtraint on the passions of individuais^ hapve po^ 
lifihed. society and Tendered it agteeable, dif^^mtes of 
every kind were mwnaged with heat, and strong emo- 
tions wete uttered in their natipal hunguage withmt 
reserve or delicacy. At the s«ne tune, the works of 
leacnedmea were all composed in Latin, and they 
were not only authorised, by the examjde of em^ieBt 
writers in that language, to use theb antagonists ifidi 
the most illiberal seuiiiMty ; but, in a de^ tongue, ki- 
decencies of eveiy kind appear less^ shocking Ihan m a 
U'ving language, whose idioms and phrases seem ^oes, 
beeause they sve fandMar. (The History of the Re|gn 
of the EmperoiP Charbs V. ToL iik p, 6& LomLI768, 
StoIs. 4to.) 



(Bora 1722. died 1785.) 

». " • . . • 

Thus died Philip kmg of Macedov^ at the age of 
fcHty-seyen years, and after a reigm of tweoty-ftiV) 
spent in toils and ififflculties, and enterprises of kMHvd 
and danger, in which he so eminently displayed tbat 
ottent and devation of genius; that firmiiKess and 
gpteatness of mind ; lliat justness and aecuraey^ pene- 
tration and sagacity, in fermhig his designs; dmt true 
cQscemment in chusing the means of condueting diem ; 
and ^% vigour and resolution in execului^ tkem ; 
wUcb ha^ jusdy rendoiied him the object of admsra- 
lion to all those who eve aequiAtited with Ae Gvorikn 
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fltoiy; The jtkficioaB reader ctnaot ftfl t^ bn^e id- 
Beady obeermt) how fiiv he was asfikrted m the aieq«i^ 
flitioa of tluGt power to which he aepbed, musA which 
wva purohaeed by the kbouve and dangcres of his 1^, 
fay die adf antages which he happOy derived ttom liie 
difttsesses of his- infant! years, ftom his education^ freAi 
JuB natural and acquired accomplishments/ and from 
the: dispositions and civcumstanceB of diose with wh()m 
hr contended. He may also ba^e aheady observed, 
iiow far the diffinent, and apparency ineonsistent d^ 
aerqitums, wfaicb^ lustorians have tiwnsmitted of thii^ 
piinoe's efai^actar, may be reconciled by attending to 
lliBt; great nding passion^ the Iwe of gidry and poweiv 
•width possessed the mind of PbiUp^ All his: other 
passions, his inclinations, his naturid endowments, the 
principles in which he had been instructed, the setttii* 
ments he had imbibed, the graces, die quahflcations^ 
Che aoeomplishments, he had acqtiiKed, were all snb- 
eerfienti to this. If twrror and severil^' were necissiify 
&t the establishment of his powev, his sentiments- of 
humanity easily yielded to thedietatesof hisarabitM«> 
and.tbs distresses in which wiiele stotes' and countries 
Wtte invioiTed, he regarded with indiflbienoe and xm- 
If dissfanulation and* artifice were required; 
paliMtJ knowlec^e of nHrakind^ joined- to his -oM^ 
and insinuating' depoitmentv inabledthim to prac: 
?tbe8ewtdi4;hemostiooneinninat»adcfa^e«8| andtKos 
wicie candop and iiqjenuouaofem frequently saerifieed 
iDi his- schemes of groatnessv If comiptiou was neees^ 
any^ he knew its power, and was perfect' in the art of 
prnpagadng and reoMamendfaig it- by the ftiresf^ and 
most plausible pretences ; and although he endeavour- 
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ed, from a full conTiotion of its fatal conseqiiences, Uf 
dieck its progress in his own kingdom (as appears from 
his discouraging his son^s attempts to introduce it) yet 
he never scrupled to make it his instrument to dratroy 
his rivals. Hence we find him sometimes represented 
as a cruel, crafty, and. perfidious prince, who laid it 
down as his favourite maxim, that it was a foUy, when 
he had killed the father, to leave any of his fiimily 
alive to revenge his death ; who professed to amuse 
men with oaths, as children wre cheated with toys ; 
and who was rather the purchaser, than the conqueror 
of Greece. If, on the other hand, the specious ap 
pearances of generosity, condescension, and benevo>> 
lence, were required to serve his great purposes, no 
man was more capable of assuming them ; no man 
could display them more naturally and gracefully. If 
his reputation was to be exalted, or the number of his 
partisans to be increased, he could confer favours with 
an air of the utmost cordiality and affection, he could 
listen to reproof with patience, and acknowledge his 
errors with the most. specious, semblance of humility : 
he could conquer his enemies and revilers by his good 
offices, and reconcile their affections by une^qpected 
and unna^rited liberalities. Hence again we fiiid him 
imblazoned by all the pomp of praise ; as humane and 
benevolent, merdfial and placable ; in the midst of all 
the insolence of victory, careful to ezetcise the viii^ e s 
of humanity ; and gaining a second and more glorious 
trihmpb, by the kindness and cl^nency with which he 
reconciled and commanded the affectbns of thiose .whom 
his arms had subdued. (The History^ the life and 
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Reign of Philip King of Macedon, the Father of 
Alexander, toI. ii. p. 306. Lond. 1758, 2 yols. 
4to.) 

ADAM FERGUSON, LL.D. 

(Born 1724. died 1816.) 

The genius of political wisdom and civil arts appears 
to have chosen his seats in particular tracts of the 
earth, and to have selected his favourites in particular 
races of men. Man, in his animal capacity, is quali<^ 
fied to subsist in every climate. He reigns with the 
Hon and the tyger under the equatorial heats of the 
sun, or he associates with the bear and the rain-deer 
beyond the polar circle. His versatile disposition 
•fits him to assume the habits of either condition, or 
his talent for arts enables him to supply its defects. 
The intermediate climafes, however, appear most to 
favour his nature; and in whatever manner we ac- 
count for the fact, it cannot be doubted that this ani- 
mal has always attained to the principal honours of 
liis species within the temperate zone. The arts, 
wliich he has on this scene repeatedly invented, the 
extent of his reason, the fertility of his fancy, and the 
Ibrce of his genius id literature, commerce, policy, and 
war, sufficiently declare either a distingvdshed advan- 
tage of situation, or a natural superiority of mind. 

The moat remarkable races of men, it is true, have 
been rude before they were polished. They haVe in 
aome cases returned to rudeness again : and it is not 
iiom the actual possession of arts, science, or policy, 
^hat we are to pronounce of their genius. 
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Tji^re is ft viganr, a reach of oapadity, and a' 
sonaibility of mind, which isay characteriae as well Ae 
savage as the citizen, the slave as well as the mast»; 
and the same powers of the mind may be turned to a 
variety of purposes. A modem Grsefk, perhaps, is 
mischievous, slavish, and cunning, from the same 
animated temperament that made his ancestor ardent, 
i|igenio«Ls, and bold, in Ae €aig»p, or m di^-oouncd'of 
his nation. A modem Italian is disianguiahiMl by aen- 
sibUity, qmckness, and ait, while he ^n|doys on 
trifles the eapaoky cttaa Bsi&mt HoHtan ; and evhibitifi^ 
]a<yw, in the scene of amusement) 4iid in the Beaich of 
a frivolous applause, that fire, and those passions, witb 
which Gracchus burned in the forum, and shook the 
assemblies of a severer people. (An Essay ou ihe 
HiQ.toryofava Society, p. 165. Sdinb. 17675 4to.) 



OLIV£R GOLPSMITH, M.ja. 

(Born 1T28. died 17T4.) 

fixamine a savage iniihe hisMry of his couBtrj and 
pi)edece&sors ; you ever &id Ins wvnnrs aftle to ocbb^- 
quer annies, and his sages acquainted with liiore thas 
inssible knowledge : hiMum nature- is to him an «»• 
losoWB eovntvy ; he thinios it eapable of gitat thiaga, 
because he is ignorant of its boundariss ; whatever can 
be conooived to be done, he ^ows to be passible, and 
whtftever is possihk, he oosjectuies Bouat have bedi 
done. He never measuzes the actioiu^ and powers ef 
others, by what himself is aide to perfom, nor makes 
a proper estiiuite of the greatness of his frllowsy by 
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brm^g it to the standard of his own incapacity. He 
is satisfied to be otie of a country where mighty things 
haye been; and imagines the fancied power of others 
reflects a lustre on himself. , Thus, by degrees, he loses 
die Mfea of faiB own inBignificiaice^ in a ccmfused notion 
df jdid exbrapidinBty polrers^ humatnty, andis willing. 
la fpaukt eEEtraptdiMary gifts to every protends, because 
oBiMt^iiaiiiteHl ^iriAk tisBir daims. 

Tim Is the reason irhy deBoi^gods atid heroes havt 
0¥e£ bdea erected m titnes or countries of ignorance 
and barbarity ; tiiey addressed a pec^le who had high 
opmions of human nature, because dsey were ignorant 
libw far it could eicteod ; they addressed a people who 
were williiig to allow that men should be gods, because 
they Were yet imperfectly acquainted with God aid 
irithman. These impostors knew, that all menace 
naturally fond of sering something very great, made 
fioM the little materials of btananity ; that qpiomnt 
nations are not more proud of builcK&g a tower to 
reiach heaven^ or a pyramid to last fbr ages, thaai of 
iwi&g up a demi-god of their own country and crea^ 
lioii,. The same pride that erects » odiossus car a py* 
fHbid, inlBtals a god i» an hero : but though the aduAv 
ing sairage eaii ruse his eolossus to ibe douds, he can 
Malt the hero not one inch above the standard of hu- 
iha&ity ; incspabln therefore ci exalting the idd, he 
debases hiinself and falls piostrate b^re him. (Let« 
ttts ftom a Citisen of the World tb his Friends in the 
SSast, lett oxit. Misoellane^uid Wwks> yd. iii* p. 444. 
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THOMAS WARTON, B.D. 
(Bom 1728. died 17^90.) 

When the ooiruptions and impostufes of popoy 
w^re abolished,, the fashion. dT.GukmUang the Gr^ 
and Roman leaming became uniyeraal ; :aiid de fite- 
raiy character was no longer appropiiated to aeholan 
/by profession, but asmimedby die irafaBity and gmtry. 
The ecclesiastics had found it their interest to keep 
liie languages of- antiquity to themselves, and men 
vWere eager to know: what hadibeen so hmg injuriously 
concealed. Truth propagates truth, and the mande 
of mystery was remoyed not only from rdigion but 
from literature. The laity, who had now been tai^t 
to assert their natural privileges, became impatient of 
the old monopoly of knowledge, and demanded admit- 
jtance to the usurpations of the deigy. The geneiai 
curiosity for new discoveries, heightened dither by just 
or imagpiary ideas of the treasures, oontmed in the 
Greek, and Roman writers, excited all persons of lei- 
surejand fortune to study die classics. The pedantry 
of,the present age. was thCipoUt^tess of tibe last. Aa 
accurate comprehension of the ^uraseokgy and pe^* 
liarities.of the antient poets, historians, and orators, 
^diich yet seldom went, ftirther than a kind of teduur 
cal. erudition, was an incbqpensaUe and almost the 
principal object in ^the circle of a gentleman^s eduisa- 
ti<m. . Every yowg My ei fashicm was carefiiUy in- 
stituted in classical letters; and. the daughter of a 
duchess was taught, not only to distil strong wateirs, 
but to construe Greek. Among the learned females of 
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Ugh disdnctioii, Queen Elisabeth herself was the most 
conspicuous. Roger Ascham, her preceptor, speaks 
with rapture of her astonishing progress in the Greek 
nouns ; and declares with no small degree of triumph, 
that duiiag a long residence at Windsor-castle, she 
was accustomed to read more Greek in a day, than 
^^ some prebendary of that church did Latin, in one 
week.*** And although perhaps a princess looking out 
words in a lexicon, and writing down hard phrases 
fimm Plutarch*s lives, may be thought at present a 
more incompatible and extraordinary character, than a 
eanon of Windsor understanding no Greek and but 
litde Latin, yet £3isabetli^8 passion for these acquisi- 
tions was dien natural, and resulted from the genius 
and habitudes of her age. (The History of English 
Poetry, vol. iv. p. 322. edit Lond. 1824, 4 vols. 8vo.) 



^EDMUND BURKE. 

(Bom 1730. died 1797.) 

By a constitutional policy, working after the pattern 
of nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit, our go- 
vernment and OUT privileges, in the same manner in 
whidi we enjoy and transmit our property and our 
lives. The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, 
the gifts of Providence, are handed down to us and 
from us, in the same course and order. Our political 
gysltem iis placed in a just correspondence and symmetry 
with the order of the world, and with the mode of ex- 
istence decreed to a permanent body cimiposed of tran- 
flitoiy parts ; wherein, by the disposition of a stupen- 
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danii viBdbRB, imraiding togedber die gMt m^stemm 
kxKvpDEsdfm of the hynaa xace, the vhok^ at one 
tioM^ is nerer o)d» or middle-«ged, •? youngs but, in • 
conditioii of nndiangeaUe constaney, moTes on thfough 
tfaft varied teaom of perpetual decay, fail, xetuantmh; 
aftd piogreBsion. Thus, by poeserving the mediod ef 
wUuve in the conduct of the ^ate^ in what -we impvavi^ 
w fi are nerer wlurily new ; ia what we vetain we aie 
Bevmr whoUy obsobte. By adhering in this mamwr, 
and on those principles, to ouv Ibrefadma, we ate 
goidied, not by the superstttian of anriqaarians, but liy 
the sphrit of philosophic analogy. In this choice of 
inbesitanoe we have given to our fiiuae of poBty die 
image of a lelaticm in Uood ; binding up die ooostita- 
tipn of our county with onr deaaest dimaeitSc tiaa ; 
adopting our fundameiital laws into the bosem of our 
ftmily affections ; keeping inseparable, and cherishing 
with the warmth of all their combined and mutually 
reflected charities, our state, our hearths, our sepul- 
chres, and our altars. (Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, p. 48. 5th edit. Lond. 1790, 8vo.) 



(Born 1735. died 1803.) 

I^t thoqe who wish ix> pceserve dieir teaginiiliom in 
a <jiear^ and h^allby 9ftate, oulliv(Miie pietyr Md 
|)««ard ^9ia4t lai^iefstition, by foiwQg leight mfAom 
of God's 94orable being and pmridenee, Md rhffci^thing 
the ^efpmf0o^mt fifi^ctmMi of We, tmifx^l&fm^ mA 
0i«^4^«. Supimiili^ii 13 He:^ Md gkmoy ;^ kiit 
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trad Ghmdi^tj giye* ^oiy ibikeSiviie n^HmeitoA 
w tnost cimlortable to the bwaaiii It teaehefih Ail 
nplbiiig biq^pens but Iqr the peanniMon ai hito wkotift 
greatest^ wisest, and best ; that the >adT^ewties whi«b 
befiil us m&j aU be unpiored into blessuigv ;;thAt vM 
is indeed a sinftd creatiuei bist that Qod haa^vacioiisly 
pnyrided Ibr. him Ae neiws both of paxdon and of 
ha^Hness-; that, if we obejr the Qwpd^ thsa whidMid 
ayalein of doetrine can be mexe exceUent in itself,- <^ 
au^KSted by bdlter evidence, ^^ our light. aflidiens^ 
which are but for ^ moment, shall woik out for .us an 
eternal weight of glory C* for that, when these transi- 
tory scenes disappear, an endless state of things will 
oommence, wherein virtue shall tiiomph, and all her 
tears be wiped away for ever ; wherein there will be as 
much felicity as the most exalted benevolence can de- 
fljre^andno more puniAment than the most perfect 
justice will appi^ve.-- He who believes all this, and 
endeavours to act accordii^y, must look upcm die 
calamities <^ Ufe as not very material ; and, while be 
l^tains the command of his faculties^ may have coor^ 
tinuaUy present to his imafpmation the most sublime, 
and most transposting views, that it is possible £» a 
human being either to wish for, or to comprehend 
. The divine omnipotence ought at all times toipq^ 
«s with venenti<m and holy fear. By the simplaet 
meaoa^ or without any means, it can accoinplish the 
jg^oat important purposes. This very faculty of ima^ 
lunation, the D^ity can make^ to each of us, even in 
this wodd, the instrument of exquisite happiness^ or 
cunsummete m«ery» by satti^ befeie it.the^^mQst|^ 
zious okjjects of h(^ v ihe nest tiemendous ima^eiB 
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of despair. M^t a Uessing are eheaiftil tbougfatg^ 
jiAid a sound imagiiiiitioii ! and what man can' say that 
his imagmation and thoughts are always, or indeed at 
any time, in his own power P Let ns, therefore, learn 
hiimility ; and seek the divme fa^onr aboye all things. 
And white we endeavour to make a right use of the 
rules he has prescribed, or giren us grace to discorer, 
for purifying and improving our natwe, let us look up 
'for aid to him, whose influence alone can render than 
fluccessftd. (Dissertations moral and critical, p. S05L 
Load. 1788, 4to.) 



BDWARD GIBBON. 

(Bom 1737. died 1794.) 

The discoveries of ancient and modem navigators, 
and the domestic history or tradition of the most en- 
lightened nations, represent thehttman savage naked 
both in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, 
of ideas, and almost of language. From this abject 
condition, perhaps the primitive and universal state of 
man, he has graduaDy arisen to command the animahr, 
to fertilise the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to 
measure the heavens. His progresis in the improve- 
ment and exercise of his mental and corporeal facul- 
ties has been irregular and various ; infinitely dow in 
the beginning, and increasing by d^rees witii redou- 
bled velocity : ages of laborious ascent have been lbl> 
lowed by a moment of rapid downfid ; and the several 
dilinates of the globe have Mt the vidssitndes of light 
md dairibiiess. Yet the experience of four 
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yean alunild enlarge our hopes, and dininish our ap- 
peefaenabiU;: we cannot determine to what height the 
human, spedes maj aspire in their advances towards 
perfection ; but it may safdy be presumed that no 
people, unless the.faoe of nature is changed, wiU re- 
Uipse into their original barbarism. The improvem^its 
(^society may be viewed under a threefold a^ect. 
1. The poet or philos<^her illustrates his age and 
country by the exports of a single mind; but these 
superior powers of reason or fancy are rare and spoii- 
taneous productions ; and the genius of Homer, or 
Cicero, or Newton, would excite less admiration, if 
th^ could be created by the will of a prince, or the 
lessons of a preceptor. 3. The benefits of law and 
policy, of trade and manu&ctures, of arts and sciences, 
are more solid and permanent ; and mcuiy individuals 
may he qualified, by education and disciplme, to pro- 
mote, in their respective stations, the interest of the 
communi^. But tins general order is the effect of 
skill and labour; and the complex machinery may be 
decayed by time, or injured by violence. 3. Fortu- 
nately for mankind, the more useful, or, at least, more 
necessary arts, can be perfonagied without superior ta- 
lents, or national subordination ; without the powers 
of one, or the union of many. Each village, each 
family, each individual, must always possess both abi- 
lily mi. uidination, to perpetuate the use of fire and 
of metals; the propagation and service of domestic 
aitoals; the methods of hunting and fishing; the 
rudiments of navigatim ; the imperfect cultivaticoi of 
com, or other nutritive grain ; and the simple practice 
of the mechanic trades. Private genius and public in* 
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dwitry intij ixer «&pated ; but tlieBe:faurdy ji$iatU wtr 
vbne die. teifipaBt^ and stnke an evtriastiiig^ toot iiil» 
the melst: unfiiyDuniUc soiL The splendid di^ xt 
AxLgQMLS' md TraJBii weire: edips^ by a cknsA vt 
igioMirce; and the bnrhudatts aubverted thelaws and 
ptdacita 0f Homo. B«t the acjrtfae, tbe inventioii oi 
«mideiii of Satutti, stifl csondBiied annuaUj: to aoiow.tlte 
harveitrof Ttaiy ; imd the httmati feasts cdP the Lttstnk 
go&s haT« ttdvdr bain Rnewed on die boast of Can-' 
paiuia* ... 

Ski0$ die fint discovery of the arta^ war^ oomtnienn^^ 
and rdBgkms aeal have dibB^sed, amoilg the aavagea of 
the Old and Naw' Woiid, these iBeatiBaable gifts : tiiey 
havie been successively propagated ; they can nevvr be 
lost. We may dierefoie aoqnieace in the pieaaiQg con- 
diiJMn, that every age of die world faasincaieased^ and 
sdil lAcreases, the xeal wealth, the happiness, die 
knowle^^ and perhaps tbi9 virtue, of the human Tine. 
(The History of the Dediae and Fall of the Roman 
fim^, vol. iii p. 638. edit. Load. 1781-8, 6 vols. 
4td*) 



GlliBERT STUART, hU Jh 

(Born 1742. died 1786.) 

Thus war, gtdhintry, and devotion, oonspired to focm 
die character of the knight. And these manners, ao 
l^^ty and so romando, were for ages to give.a aplen- 
dour to llurope, by cKrectfaig the fortunes of ita na- 
tions, and by pradudng examples of magBanimaty and 
valour, whicb aveun^equdUed in die annala of manldndi 
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But their ^feets in policy md war, boireyer oonqiico^ 
otHB^ «re«f litdecoBsiikration, wlwncoiikf>tx«d wid^ 
peiBitiient tone they communicated to sod^ty. The 
sfmt of homanity, which distiiiguiflhefl modem tunea^ 
imlieperiods of war^ Mwellaa of peace; »the gallantry 
wUeh preraik in our conyersations and priyaite i^" 
teBcoune, on our theatres, and in our puiUic assem-^ 
Mies and amuaemeiitg ; the point of honour, which: 
colEfects the violence of the pasfflons, by improving our- 
delicacy, and the sense of propriety and decorum, and? 
which, by teaching us to consider the importance of 
others, makes us value our own ; these circumstances 
arose out of chivahy, and discriminate the modem from 
the antient world. 

The knight, while he acquired, in the company of 
tbo ladies, the graces of external behaviour, improve 
1uh9 natural semubility and tenderness. He smoothed 
orver the roughness of war with politeness. To> be 
rode to Alady, or to speak to her disadvuitage, wi^ m 
corfane which coidd not be pardoned. He guaided hefc 
poasessions from the rapacious, and maintavied he^^ 
tqNitadon against shinder. The unoourteous ofifepideii 
was driven firoin the sodefty <tf the valiant ; and the i(k^ 
tarj^ition of the fidr was often necessary to j^otddl 
Uni from death. But the courtesy of the kni^t, 
though due in a peculiar manner to the female sexj 
eactended itself to all the business and intercourse of 
civil life. He studied a habitoid el^noe of manners; 
Politeness beeame a knightly virtue ; it even attended 
him to the field of battle, and checked his passions m 
the ardour of victory. The genesosity and the ddir 
cafte attentions he ihow^ to the enemy he had vaiBir 
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quished, are a satire on the warrioiiXB of antiquity. His 
triumphfi were disgraced by no indecent joy, no brutal 
ferodty. Courteous and generous in the general strain 
of his conduct, refined to extravagance in his giflantry 
to the Udies, and the dedared protector of religion and 
innocence, he vas himself to be firee from every stam* 
His rank, his duties, and his cares, made him aim at 
the perfection of virtue. (A View of Society in Eu- 
rope, in its Progress from Rudeness to Refinement, 
p. 6a Edinb. 1778, 4to.) 



JOHN liOOAN. 

(Bora 1748. died 1788.) 

There is a second cause which has often been known 
to make men associate with the profane, and that is, 
an opinion that wickedness, particularly some kindd of 
it, are manly and becoming ; that dissoluteness, infi- 
delity, and blasphemy, are indications of a sprightly 
and a strong mind. By the most unhappy of all as- 
sociations, they join together the ideas of religion and 
dulness ; and if they have a good opinion of a man's 
fiutii and his morals, they are led to have a very bial 
dne of his under^tandmg. This opinion, althoiigh h 
has gained ground where it might not have been ex- 
pected, is without foundation in nature or in fkct. 
Some instances there may have been of great men who 
have been irregular ; but the experience of ages is on 
the other side. Those who have shone in all ages as 
the lights of the world; the most celebrated names 
l^t are recorded m the annals of &me ; Iqpdatdrs, 
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the founders of states, and the fathers of their couit- 
try^ on vhom succeeding ages hare looked back ^th 
fiUal reverence ; patriots, tile guardians of the laws, 
wfad hate stemmed the torrent of corruption in every 
age ; heroes^ the saviours of their country, who have 
returned victorious firom the. field of battle, or, more 
than victorious, who have died for their country ; pUU 
losophers, who have opened the book of nature, and 
explained the wonders of almighty power ; bards, who 
have sung the praises of virtue and of virtuous men, 
whose strains carry them down to immortality ; with 
a few exceptions, have been uniformly on the side of 
goodness, and have been as distinguidbed in the tem- 
ple of virtue as they were illustrious in the temple of 
fame. It was dne of the maxims which governed their 
lives, that there is nothing in nature which can compen- 
aate wickedness ; that although the rewards and punish- 
ments, which infttt^ce illibml and imgenerous minds, 
were set aside ; that although the thunders of the Al- 
mighty were hushed, and the gates of paradise were 
open no more, they would follow religion, and virtue 
for thar own sake, and co-operate with eternal Provi- 
dcnoe in perpetual endeavours to favour the good, to 
depress the bad, and to promote the happiness of the 
whole creation. (Sermons, vol. ii^ p. 6. edit. Edinb. 
1819) 3 vob. 8vo.) 

CHARLES JTAMES FOX. 

(^rn 1748. died 1806.) 

Whatever might be the language of flatterers, and 
how loud soever the cry of a triumphant but deluded 
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pttrty ) there were iiot waatmg men of noblrar sentimeiils 
^mod of more rational views. Minds onee thoroughly 
imbued with die Ime o£ what Sidney, in his last 
QtomeittSy so emphatically called tibe good dd cause, 
wUinot easily rdfonjuiah Aeir principles ; nor was the 
manner in which absolute power was exercised, sveb 
as to: reconcile to it, in practice, those who had always 
been averse to.it in ifieculation* The hatood o£ tyranny 
must, in such persons^ have be^i e:ia8perated by die 
espeiienee of its effiacts, and their attochment to liberty 
inrepQrtbnably confinned. To them the state of their 
oottRtry must hasre been intolendde : to reflect upon 
the efforts of their fiUhens, once their pride and glory, 
mad whom they themselves had followed with no un- 
•eqttal sJi^s, and to see die result of all in^ the scenes 
dwt now presented themsdves, mnst ha^e fiOed dMor 
minds, with sensataons of , the deepest n^r^ and fee^ 
inge bordbnng at lesat on despondency. To ua^ who 
have the c^ortunity of cond^ining, in our view of lUs 
pmod, not' only die precedii^. but subsequent traoft- 
Addons, die consideration of It may ffliggest refleodona 
As fffl^fent, and specidations aaare oonsolatory. In- 
deed I kaa'w not dlat history canjfiuiudi a mone fimi- 
Ue lesson against despondency, thanby recordinf^.diat 
withih. a, short time fiom diose dbmal dayain which 
men of the greatest constancy despaired,, and had. rea- 
son to do so, widiin five years from the death of Sid- 
ney, arose the brightest sera of freedom known to the 
annals of our country. (A History of the early Part 
^f the Reign of James the Second, p. S^. Lend 

). 
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